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started. 
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Your local dealer will gladly explain the superiority of the 
1920 Columbia and its many big features. See him today 
and start saving. 


Send for 1920 Columbia Catalog, 
showing models and types far every- 
body, ail at reasonable prices, 


WESTFIELD MANUFACTURING CO. ’ 
44 Lozier Ave., Westfield, Mass. : 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE MAN IN 1148. 


HE day began just like any 

other day, without anything 

of ill omen to warn Emmett 

Marsh, wanderer over the 
face of the earth, that the next twenty- 
four hours were to be the most eventful 
and tragic in all his twenty-seven 
years. A keen, frolicking breeze swept 
through the open window of his room 
at the Hotel Tudor, and the sunlight 
glimmered pleasantly on walls and fur- 
niture. - 

He stretched his wiry, pajama-clad 
figure, rubbed the sleep from his eyes, 
and stepped to the window for his first 
glimpse of New York by daylight, for 

IF ps 


he had arrived by steamer at a late hour 
the night before and gone to bed shortly 
after engaging his room. Now, after 
a sound and refreshing sleep, he tin- 
gled and glowed with all the fervor of 
an able-bodied and venturesome youth 
who looks out upon new and 
glimpses new possibilities for adven- 
ture. 

The view from his window was an 
entrancing and bewildering one, for 
Emmett Marsh had spent most of his 
life in far-away nooks and corners of 
the world, and was more familiar with 
the marvels of nature than with those 
of great cities. He resolved to spend 
two or three days sightseeing before 
going on to Ashton to settle up the af- 
fairs of his father, of whose death he 


vistas 
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had received belated news on his return 
to Timbuktu, after an expedition up 
one of the tributaries of the Niger. 

He turned from the window and 
reached for his watch to see what time 
it was; then began the series of amaz- 
ing events that was to crowd Marsh’s 
first day on American soil. The watch 
he extracted from his vest pocket was 
not the substantial timepiece of solid 
gold he had been carrying for the last 
six years, and which, he positively 
knew, had been in his possession when 
he retired last night; it was a cheap 
and tawdry affair of decidedly inferior 
appearance. 

Marsh stared, blinked his eyes, and 
expressed his astonishment in some- 
what vigorous terms. Then he looked 
at the vest to which the nortig Was at- 
tached by means of a fob, and his eyes 
opened several degrees wider. It was 
an appalling thing of rich creamy hue, 
with green trimmings along the edges 
and buttons of imitation pearl. ‘The 
necktie was a worthy companion to the 
vest. With a dazed feeling he picked 
up coat and trousers, viewing with dis- 
gust and | the showy pattern 
and rnd cut of the garments, alto- 
gether different from the neat blue 
serge he had bought in Tangier six 
weeks ago. 

He was inclined to be at first, 
but gradually his inborn hu- 
mor got the better of his wrath, and 
a broad grin wreathed his 
evident that somebody had |} 
a joke on him. It w: 
to be sure, but the 
have queer notions of wha 
humor, and he d 


good part. 


er] lexity 


angry 
sense of 
face. It was 
een p lay ing 


is a crude 


mstitutes 
ded to far it in 
uld not 
to wear the sorry toggery inflicted on 
1im by the misguided hum ist, for 
there was an extra suit in his trav 
bag. 

But the next instant a look 
came into his Where his Glad- 
stone bag had been was only a cheap 


Besides, he w« have 


ling 


blank 


race. 


and battered suit case which upon in- 
vestigation proved to contain two 
bricks wrapped in a soiled and tattered 
night shirt. This was carrying the joke 
rather far, but Marsh managed another 
grin—a grim and mirthless one, the 
kind that adorns a prize fighters’s face 
when he shakes his adversary’s hand 
just before the fray. Then he ran 
through the pockets of the suit his tor- 
mentor had left him, discovered a 
monogramed handkerchief, a package 
of cheap cigarettes, and a rusty pen- 
knife. 

His lips puckered into a low whistle 
as the full extent of his predicament 
dawned upon him. Thanks to som 
body’s practical joke, he was left with- 
out a penny in a strange city, and with 
nothing to wear but a suit that looke: 
like the vestments of a sportive zebr: 
He lacked even the price of a sha\ 
and a breakfast, to say nothing of the 
sightseeing tour he had promised him- 
self, and he had no money with which 
to pay his hotel bill and purchase his 
ticket to Ashton. Marsh found it hard 
to see the humorous side of the situa- 
tion now. With a few well-chosen re- 
marks, directed at the offensive gar- 
ments, he consigned the practical joker 
to sulphuric regions. 

Then a wrinkle of perplexity ap- 
peared on his forehead. On_ second 
and soberer thought he wondered 
whether he had not been the victim of 
something else than a prank. Who, in 
know a 


ra joke on hi 


where he did not 
at stranger we 
and, so far as | 
only two person 
American co 
knew and who 
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ioTrace, ¢ 


uch liberties, 
mett knew, 
on the whole North 
nent 


iy 
11. 


there were 
whom he 
uncle | 
acutely 
never indulg 
The other was ] 
1 } : 
stepdaughter, 


creature’ with 


One was hi 
hollow-cheeked, and 
minded man who 
levity of any sort. 
uncle 
denish 


Horace’s 


young roguish 
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eyes and the most bewitching smile 
Emmett ever had seen. For all her 
impish little ways June would have been 
incapable of perpetrating a joke of this 
kind. Besides, she and her stepfather 
were in Ashton. 

Finally Emmett came to the exas- 
perating conclusion that he had been 
roMed. Some one had entered his 
room during the night, filched his be- 
longings, and added insult to injury 
by substituting the garish garments for 
his own clothes. The thief’s brazen- 
ness stirred Marsh to hot resentment. 
He picked up the telephone, got the 
manager on the wire, and curtly in- 
formed that soft-tongued functionary 
that he had been robbed and expected 
the hotel to make good his loss. The 
soothing answer did not turn away Em- 
mett’s wrath, and he was in a vicious 
humor when, a few minutes later, a 
sleek and well-fed individual appeared 
at the door. 

“I’m the house detective,” he an- 
nounced uctuously. ‘What seems to be 
the trouble, Mr. Marsh?” 

“Trouble!” snorted Emmett, glaring 
irately into the other’s affably grinning 
face. “Say, what kind of holdup joint 
are you people running, anyhow? 
While I was sleeping last night some- 
body sneaked in here and stole my 
clothes, bag, money, and watch, then 
left me a coat and a pair of trousers 
that | wouldn’t wear at a dog fight, a 
vest that looks like the inside of a 
pumpkin pie, a necktie that would make 
a bull drop dead of apoplexy, and a 
hand-me-down suit case with two bricks 
for ballast.” 

Emmett exhibited the garments and 
the suit case with an air of scorn and 
disgust. The detective regarded the ar- 
ticles with amused interest, but without 
excitement. 

“You’re in luck at that, Mr. Marsh,” 
was his chuckling comment. ‘Anyhow, 
he left you something to wear. You’d 
have been attracting a Jot of attention 


walking up and down Broadway in a 
suit of pajamas. Did you say he 
cleaned you out of funds?” 

“Completely! I had about four hun- 
dred in American money and a draft 
for ten thousand, and now I haven’t a 
red cent. Are you people going to 
come across, or aren’t you?” 

“Not so fast. Let’s figger this thing 
out.” The detective tried the door 
leading to the bathroom. “Sleep prett, 
sound—eh, Mr. Marsh?” 

“T have a fairly clear conscience, so 
why shouldn’t I?” 

“Have you had your bath yet?” 

“No, and I don’t sce what my bath 
has to do with——” 

“Everything, Mr. Marsh,” inter 
rupted the detective in soothing tones. 
“This door is unlocked. You forgo! 
to turn the key before you went to bed 
last night. It’s queer how many people 
are forgetful that way. Look!” 

He opened the door, pointed to a 
narrow hall which connected Marsh’s 
room and the one adjoining it with the 
jointly used bathroom. I[émmett caught 
his breath. He remembered now that 
the room clerk had explained the ar- 
rangement to him cautioned him 
about locking the hali door. Emmett 
had been tired the night before, and 
the warning had slipped his mind. 

“Your room is 1146,” explained the 
detective. ‘“‘This one,” pointing across 
the hall, “is 1148. All the party in 
1148 had to do was to wait till you 
were asleep, then step through the hall 


and 


into your room and help himself to 


Of course, I’m not saying 
that’s what actually happened, you 
understand, but you forgot to 
lock your door you can hardly hold the 
hotel responsible.” 

He squinted at Emmett while he 
spoke, as if wondering what effect his 
words would have. 

“The devil!” muttered Marsh. 
“Does a man have to lock himself up 
in a safe-deposit vault, as if he was a 


your things. 


since 
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government bond or a pearl of strings? 
I thought this was the United States 
of America.” 

The detective mumbled something 
about accidents being apt to happen in 
the best regulated hotels, then stepped 
to the telephone and called the room 
clerk. After a brief conversation he 
turned to Emmett with an “I told you 
so’ expression on his face. 

“The man in 1148 registered late last 
night as Peter Seaman from Buffalo,” 
he announced. ‘He checked out early 
this morning. Say, did you happen to 
flash that roll of yours last night ?” 

Emmett explained that he had gone 
straight from the steamship pier to the 
hotel and had not exhibited his wallet 
once. He had paid for his taxicab and 
supper out of the loose change in his 
pocket, 

“That’s queer,” remarked the detec- 
tive. “I was thinking somebody might 
have spotted your roll and engaged the 
room next to yours on purpose. It 
could have been done, all right, for 
this is a slack season and lots of rooms 
are vacant. Not that it makes much 
difference. I guess you see now that 
the hotel isn’t to blame.” 

Emmett’s anger was beginning to 
cool, and his ingrained sense of humor 
proved stronger than his resentment. 
“I suppose it was my own fault,” he 
admitted. “But Mr. Peter Seaman of 
Buffalo will be a mighty sorry man if 
I ever bump into him. I'll peel his 
tlothes off to the last stitch and kick 
him out in the street.” 

“Now you're talking,” responded the 
detective, inwardly congratulating him- 
self upon having so easily disposed of 
a ticklish situation. “Now, Mr. Marsh, 
if I were you I'd get inside those duds. 
They’re better than none at all. After 
that I’d go downstairs and get a nice 
breakfast. You can sign the check, 
you know. After that I would stop 
payment on the draft and wire some- 
body to send me some money in a 


” 


hurry. I suppose,” he added solicit- 
ously, “you’ve got somebody you can 
wire for money?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Emmett easily, think- 
ing of his uncle Horace, a frugal and 
thrifty soul, who undoubtedly could lay 
his hands on almost any amount at a 
moment’s notice. 

“Then sit down and write out your 
telegram. I’ll put it through for you.” 

Reflecting that the house detective 
vas an accommodating person, Emmett 
sat down at the writing desk, took a 
telegraph blank, and wrote: 

Horace Marsu, Ashton, Conn.: Plucked 
clean by burglar. Wire fifty at once. 

ILM METT. 

The detective grinned as he took the 
telegram. He promised to attend to it 
immediately, and also to see what could 
be done about recovering Marsh’s prop- 
erty. He wished fervently as he 
walked from the room that all hotel 
guests were as reasonable and easily 
mollified as this one had proved to be. 

Emmett, true to his nature, had ac- 
cepted his tribulation philosophically 
and made the best of an irritating situa- 
tion. An invigorating shower restored 
his good nature completely, and the 
garments left by the nocturnal intruder 
seemed less objectionable than they had 
at first glance. The fit was not so bad, 
he discovered, though the gorgeous vest 
vas a trifle too wide at the waist. On 
the whole, he rather enjoyed the novelty 
of the amused glances that followed his 
progress through the lobby to a corner 
of the dining room, and, later, to the 
bank at which his draft was payable. 
He roamed the streets for an hour, 
thrilling at sight of buildings that 
thrust slender necks far into pale-green 
ozone, then returned to the Tudor and 
inquired for an answer to his telegram. 

“Not yet, Mr. Marsh,” announced the 
superlatively polite clerk. 

He inquired again after luncheon, 
but still there was no answer. Going 
out on the sireets, he reveled in the 
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sensation of being pushed and jostled 
and squeezed in the matinée crowds, 
but he felt the lack of pocket money, 
and after two hours of idle roaming he 
went back to the Tudor. Again he re- 
ceived a negative reply from the clerk, 
whose politeness was less marked than 
on the previous occasion. He made two 
more inquiries during the remainder of 
the afternoon. It was now almost din- 
ner time, but he hesitated about facing 
the ill-concealed insolence of untipped 
waiters. He was debating whether to 
eat or to go out on the streets once 
more, when he saw the house detective 
beckoning from a corner of the lobby. 

“Heard from your uncle yet?” was 
his question when Emmett approached. 
His manner had changed somewhat 
since morning. “No? Well, that’s 
funny. Sure you've got an uncle?” 

“What do you mean?” demanded 
Marsh resentfully. 

“T mean you should have had an an- 
swer inside an hour, unless the tele- 
gram you sent was a blind. Steady 
now—no use getting into a huff. The 
manager was asking me about you a 
while back. I’m not saying I don’t be- 
lieve what you told me this morning, 
you understand, but it wouldn’t be the 
first time that people have tried to get 
food and lodging in this hotel with 
nothing but a couple of bricks for se- 
curity.” 

An ominous touch of white crept 
into Emmett’s healthily bronzed face. 
He thrust out his firm jaw, and his 
clear blue eyes grew narrow and hard. 
The detective, perceiving that the guest 
was not as mild-mannered as he had 
judged from his behavior in the morn- 
ing, mumbled an apology and withdrew. 

Emmett gazed after him for a mo- 
ment, then swallowed his anger and un- 
clenched his fists. After all, he could 
not blame the man for being suspicious, 
for his failure to receive an answer to 
his telegram certainly had put him in 
a questionable light. 


Unable to understand the delay, he 
felt a trifle vexed with his uncle. He 
might get in touch with Horace over the 
long distance telephone, but he sensed 
that further additions to his bill would 
not be welcomed under the circum- 
stances, and he was subject to the sensi- 
tiveness that sometimes goes with 
empty pockets. 

Having nothing better to do, he 
strolled over to the station and inquired 
about the trains to Ashton. He learned 
that the last local left at ten-seventeen 
and that the fare was three dollars and 
twenty-one cents. 

Emmett thought it was rather droll. 
Though the Niger expedition had 
netted him more than ten thousand dol- 
lars he was literally walking the streets 
of New York penniless, lamenting the 
lack of the few doilars required to take 
him to Ashton. There was a watch in 
his vest pocket, but it had a cheap 
movement, and he doubted whether the 
gold filling would stand the acid test. 
Probably he would not get more than 
a dollar or two on it, and besides it 
was now after seven, and in all likeli- 
hood the pawnshops were closed. 

Another inquiry at the hotel elicited 
nothing but a shake of the head and a 
cold stare. Emmett walked back to 
the station. In the course of his wan- 
derings along the byways of the world 
he often had slept in the open, with 
nothing but a horse blanket for cover- 
ing, but he dreaded the prospect of 
spending a night in New York without 
a penny in his pocket. He sat down on 
a bench in the waiting room. It oc- 
curred to him that perhaps Horace was 
away on a visit. That seemed not 
likely, however, for Emmett had cabled 
him of his coming, and only last night 
he had wired to tell him of his arrival 
in New York and his expectation to 
be in Ashton shortly. Yet it was curi- 
ous that Horace had not answered his 
request for funds. 

“T’ll tell the old gent exactly what I 
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think of him,” Emmett promised him- 
self. Then he noticed that the hour 
hand of the clock on the wall was 
rapidly approaching ten. In half an 
hour the last local for Ashton would 
be leaving, and he felt he must be on 
it. Perhaps the agent would trust him 
for the price of a ticket. Perhaps he 
could get on the blind baggage and steal 
a ride. Perhaps—— 

He looked up, 
one was regarding him 
manner, 
out the owner of the impertinent eyes, 
a lanky, tow-headed individual with a 


conscious that some 
in an offensive 


he had picked 


conspicuous wart on the tip of his nose, 
who stood leaning against a cigar coun- 
ter a few feet 
sneering grin on his lips, and 
he was subjecting Emmett’: 
contemptuous imspection. 

Emmett fought down an impulse to 
get up and slap the face, and 
turned his eyes from now 
lacked only a few minutes of ten, and 
he spurred his wits to desperate effort. 
To “beat” his way out 
like this probably would be impossible, 
he reflected, and he strongly doubted 
whether his credit would be good at the 
ticket window. 

A low, derisive chuckle disturbed his 
rueful thoughts. The tow-headed man 
was sauntering past him, and Emmett 
knew that the chuckle had been di- 
rected at his attire. The fellow’s taunt- 
ing grin and conteinptuous stare seemed 
Emmett 
He 


There was a 


evidently 


away. 


clothes to 


scofter’s 


him. It 


of a big terminal 


4 1.974 = ae 1. 
like a deliberate insult, 


could restrain his anger no longer. 
jumped to his feet and 

Emmett’s tormentor 
of the ticket windows, took a bill from 
icket and 


h 


on 1 
and 


followed. 


stepped to one 


a leather wallet, rece) 
handful of change, and started wit 
vagger toward the tri sates. He 
aware 


watched him y, scarcely 
that the last local for Ashton was being 


called. The tow-headed man fell into 
line in front of one of the gates, and 
Emmett started as he glanced at the in- 


dicator above the railing. Evidently 
the scoffer was bound in the same di- 
rection as himself. 

The man’s hands were thrust deep 
into his trouser pockets, and his coat 
was turned back at the sides, enabling 
Emmett to obtain a tantalizing glimpse 
of his wallet, the top of which stuck 
out of his inside breast pocket. Now 
the gates clanged open, precipitating a 
rush and a jam in the waiting line. 
Again Emmett glanced at the rim of 
the wallet, and suddenly he felt as 
though a strange and irresistible influ- 
ence had taken hold of him. 

He scarcely knew how it happened. 
Somehow he wormed his way through 
the squirming crowd to the tow-headed 
man’s side, thrust a hand into the fel- 
low’s inside pocket, and brought forth 
the wallet. In another moment, won- 
dering at the ease with which he had 
accomplished the feat, and conscious of 
little more than that he had taken a 
desperate chance, he was running to- 
ward the ticket window. He took a 
bill from the wallet, pushed it beneath 
the grating, snatched up his ticket and 
change, dashed across the concourse 
and down the platform, and swung 
aboard the train just as it was about to 
start. 

Stull he felt a little dazed, and the 
boidness with which he had acted 
amazed him. However, he had only bor- 
rowed the wallet, and he had been 
prompted by the kind of necessity that 
knows no law. Besides, the fellow prac- 
tically had gone out of his way to ! 
insulting, and Emmett felt a touch of 
poetic justice in what he had done. In 
a few minutes he would go in 
of the tow-headed man, who must b¢ 
somewhere on the train, and unobtru- 
sively slip the wallet into his pocket. 
He had used a part of the money, but 
he would adjust that little matter later. 
Without doubt the wallet contained pa- 
pers or cards showing the owner’s iden- 
tity. 


:) 
i 


se 


searcn 
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He sank into a seat. On the whole, 
he found the situation rather amusing, 
and he chuckled aloud at the drollery 
of it all. What was better still, he was 
at last on his way to Ashton. 

Suddenly some one slipped into the 
vacant seat facing him, and some one’s 
slyly leering glances were on his face. 
Emmett gave a little start. A twinge 
of misgiving froze the grin on his lips. 
The man in the opposite seat was the 
owner of the wallet. 


CHAPTER II. 
SURPRISES. 

MMETT sensed a crisis impending, 
and it was not the kind of crisis 

he relished. Was it just by accident 
that the tow-headed man had taken 
that particular seat, or had he already 
discovered his loss, suspected Emmett 
of being the thief, and come to 
his property? Emmett had hoped to 
be able to return the wallet surrepti- 
tiously, but he could not very well pass 
it across the space between the seats 
and drop it into the man’s pocket with- 
out being caught in the act. He fore- 
saw a painful scene and all sort of un- 
pleasant consequences if the tow-headed 
man should denounce him to the con- 


claim 


ductor as a pickpocket. 

tle thought quickly while he squinted 
at his traveling companion, The man’s 
baffled him, particularly the 
twisted, sneering half smile and the 
in the sm 


face 


look of stolid complacence 
shifty eyes. He was not looking at En 
mett just at present, but 


sorbed in watching the sparks whi 


seemed 


past the window as the train thundered 
through the dark night. he 
waiting for, and why, if he suspected 
Emmett of being the thief, did he not 
demand his wallet? 


What was 


The clicking of a ticket perforator at 
the farther end told that the conductor 
Was passing through the car, and 
sound gave Emmett a little chill. 


he 
le 


; 
L 
1 
{ 


understood now that the tow-headed 
man was merely waiting until the con- 
ductor should reach their seats, when 
he would bluntly accuse Emmett of 
stealing his wallet and demand a search, 
Cold perspiration stood out on Em- 
mett’s forehead as he foresaw what the 
result of such a search would be. 

Gathering his scattered wits, he made 
his decision. Often before when in a 
critical situation he had discovered that 
to take the bull by the horns was the 
best course. He would adopt that mode 
of procedure now. LEssaying a smile, 
he took the wallet from his pocket, 

“Yours, isn’t it?” he inquired, hold- 
ing it toward the cther man. 

Slowly the tow-headed one turned his 
head. He stared at Emmett, then at 
the wallet. 

“Huh?” he demanded, puckering his 
brows. 

“I’m returning what [ borrowed,” ex- 
plained Emmett, still proffering the 
wallet. “All but three dollars and 
twenty-one cents. J’ll mail that to you 
later if you will give me your name 


and address.” 

The other scemed completely bewil- 
dered. He looked at the wallet in Em- 
mett’s hand without a sign of recogni- 
tion. “I don’t get you at all,” he de- 
clared. “What’s the idear” 

Emmett was srowine impatient, and 


he thought the other’s demeanor some- 


& s me. 
what qteer. { had to get on this 
> 1 


” 


train,’ he explained hurriedly. 


°¢ 1 4 Cc 
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didn’t have a cent in my 
got into my room last night and 
vthing I had. While you were 
line before the train gate 
he top of this wallet sticking 
out of your pocket, and I grabbed it 
while you were looking the other way.” 
“The dickens you did!” The man’s 
seemed to grow apace. 


picked 


bewilderment 
“You 
pocket ?”’ 

“T picked yours. 
let, isn’t it?” 


mean you somebody’ 


This is your wal- 
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The tow-headed man gave the wallet 
another long stare. “Never saw it be- 
fore,” he declared firmly. 

“But it must be yours. I picked it 
out of your pocket.” Emmett felt him- 
self floundering. He opened the wal- 
let, ran through the contents, found 
several ten-dollar bills and a_ few 
smaller ones, together with some cards 
and papers. “Your name is Warren 
Shade, isn’t it?” he queried. 

“It is not,” with a supercilious grin. 
“Never heard the name before. Don’t 
pester me!” 

Emmett gasped. He was as certain 
that his vis-a-vis was the owner of the 
wallet as that his own name was Em- 
mett Marsh. The conductor came 
down the aisle, took up their tickets, 
and passed on. A jumble of puzzles 
and questions was churning in Em- 
mett’s mind. 

“See if your wallet isn’t missing, 
said finally, in despair. 

“IT never owned one,” declared the 
other, a trifle wearily. “Always carry 
my money loose in my pocket.” 

Dazedly Emmett looked out of the 
window. Save for a few isolated 
lights the night was black. 

“The wallet is yours,” he declared 
doggedly, throwing it into the tow- 
headed man’s lap. “Take it and be 
hanged!” 

His companion looked at the wallet 
with a bored air, then tossed it back, 
scratched vart on his and 
regarded Emmett with an expression 
of mingled contempt and amusement. 

“You're a one,’ he drawled. 
“You want to unload a leather on me 
that isn’t mine. What’s the game? 
Trying to frame up something on me, 
Want to get me pinched for 
having stolen goods in my possession? 
Well, whatever your scheme is, it won't 
work. And here’s a tip for 
Picking pockets is bad business. 
cut it out.” 

He took a cigar from his pocket, bit 


” 


he 


1 
the nose, 


queer 


maybe? 


you. 
Better 


off the tip, and rose.. Emmett swept 
his aching forehead. Why the man 
should disclaim ownership of the wal- 
let was a poser. Emmett’s eyes fol- 
lowed him as, swaying with the mo- 
tions of the car, he walked in the direc- 
tion of the smoker. Aside from the 
mystery concerning the wallet, which 
he was ready to give up as beyond 
solution, he was trying to clarify a hazy 
impression in his mind. He had noticed 
that the tow-headed man’s height was 
about the same as his own, and it had 
occurred to him that there was 
thing vagueiy familiar about the fel- 
low’s blue serge suit. 

The owner of the wallet 
out of sight. Emmett 
tary temptation to follow him, but he 
remained in his seat. With 
man’s wallet in his possession it would 
be foolish to create a scene. 
his impression in regard to the suit had 
been a blurred and uncertain one, and 
in all likelihood he had been mistaken. 
Suits like that were made by the mil- 
lion in all parts of the world, and the 
resemblance probably meant nothing. 

“Wonder if I am going dippy,” he 
thought. “Sudden changes of climate 
sometimes affect one’s mind. I’d swear 
I fished the wallet out of Mr. Tow- 
head’s pocket and that he was lying 
when he said it wasn’t his. But 
why——” 

immett gave it up. He had a 
fleeting notion that it would be well to 

> wallet out of the window and 
rid himself of evidence that might 
prove incriminating, but just then the 
Ashton station was called, and he de 
cided that 
to mail it to Warren Shade, whose ad- 
was given on the papers and 
cards. The tow-headed man 
in sight as he stepped from the train, 
and apparently Emmett was the only 
passenger getting off at that point. 

The handsome station, built in imi- 

tation terra cotta, gave evidence that 


some- 
Was now 
felt a momen- 
; 
anotner 


Besides, 


the wiser course would be 
dress 
was not 
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Ashton was a town of some importance. 
From the agent Emmett obtained com- 
prehensive directions for reaching the 
Marsh residence, which he learned was 
located on an elevation in the south- 
eastern outskirts of the community. 
The shortest route, he was told, lay 
through the park, but a stranger might 
get lost there at night, and Emmett 
was advised to walk down the city’s 
main street until he reached a public 
fountain, at which point he was to turn 
south and continue in that direction for 
about a quarter of a mile. 

“You can’t miss it,” concluded the 
agent. “It’s the last house on the street 
and about the biggest in town.” 

Emmett thanked him and 
down the gloomy and _ silent 
fringed by wide lawns and substantial 
stone houses that testified to the pros- 
perity of the town. Save for the oc- 


casional barking of a dog no sound was 


started 
street, 


heard as he hurried along, rehearsing a 
caustic little speech for the edification 
of his uncle. He reached the fountain 
and swung down a side street where 
the houses were smaller and stood far- 
ther apart. The sky was overcast, but 
a faint shimmer of moonlight penetra- 
ted the clouds, dimly revealing the 
lite limestone trimmings of a house 
standing on a hill in the distance. A 
slow, churning noise rose above the 
drawl of the wind, indicating that the 
sound could not be far away. 
As he approached the house Emmett 
a little choke in the throat. 
house father, Gordon 
larsh, had built three years ago when, 
f his rambles and exploits in 
he had 


town to spend 


( 
1 
I 


W 


It was 
which his 


returned to his 
the rest of his 
nmett, who 
inherited the older man’s restless- 
and hunger for adventure, had 
emained behind. When he was yet a 
child his mother had died in Cape 
Town, the place of his birth, and from 
that day until Gordon Marsh’s return 


in quiet and ease. E1 
] 


1 
nac 


to the United States father and son 
had been constant comrades and com- 
panions. News of his father’s death, 
received six weeks after its occurrence, 
had given Emmett a deep shock and a 
sense of irreparable loss which his 
youthful buoyancy of body and mind 
could not quite relieve. 

Being of a dreamy and somewhat ir- 
responsible temperament, Gordon 
Marsh had never succeeded conspicu- 
ously in his various enterprises, and 
though his daring ventures had netted 
him several fortunes, he had lost his 
money almost as quickly as he had 
made it. To Gordon life had been a 
jest, and, as far as Emmett could re- 
member, he had always met fortune 
and misfortune with the same humor- 
ous, half cynical smile, taking his re- 
verses as lightly as his successes. 

Emmett recalled these characteristics 
of his father as he turned from the 
street and started to ascend the gently 
sloping driveway. Glimpses of recessed 
doors and windows were obtainable 
through the thin fringe of poplars that 
surrounded the house, which was con 
structed on austere, Colonial lines. Em- 
mett recalled the vivid descriptions of 
its architectural features his father had 
written him while the residence was in 
process of construction. Later, upon 
its completion, Gordon Marsh had in- 
vited his brother Horace, a widower, 
and the latter’s stepdaughter to share 
his home with him, and Emmett under- 
stood the two were now occupying it. 

His impressions of Horace, gathered 
while his uncle and cousin were visit- 
ing a Brazilian sheep ranch which had 
been one of Gordon’s several ill-starred 
ventures, were somewhat vague and not 
altogether pleasant. He remembered 
him as a man who seemed to be ever- 
lastingly brooding over something—a 
thin, hollow-cheeked individual with 
deepset, somber eyes, and clothes reek- 
ing of medicaments; for Horace, after 
devoting a few years to the practice of 
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medicine, had turned to the manufac- 
ture of a patent nostrum known as 
Marsh’s Marvelous Mixture. His fav- 
orite topic of conversation was money, 
and during the three months which he 
and June had spent on the ranch in 
Brazil, Gordon often had twitted his 
brother on the latter’s avarice. Horace 
was a tight-lipped, secretive man, as 
slow and deliberate of action and 
speech as Gordon had been impulsive 
and open-hearted. Beside June, his 
winsome and laughter-loving stepdaugh- 
ter, he seemed as grim and forbidding 
as an executioner, and Emmett had 
puzzled over the contrast until he had 
recalled that no blood relationship 
existed between his uncle and June. 
Now he had reached the end of the 
shrub-bordered walk and was admiring 
the fan-shaped pediment over the door 
while manipulating the old-fashioned 
knocker. The two tiers of 
were dark, and the house gave 
no sign of life, but this 
prising in view of the fact that it was 
after two o'clock in the morning. 
What puzzled Emmett was that his re- 
peated knockings brought no response. 


W indow 5 
forth 


Was not sur- 


ifis clamor for admittance broke shrilly 
should 
sleepers, 


on the keen morning air and 
have roused the heaviest of 
but no sounds of movement came from 
within the house. FHle shouted his 
uncle’s name, but the only answer was 

taunting, rumbling echo. 

Kimmett began to wonder if, after all, 

and 
unan- 


the occupants could be away, 
whether this did not explain his 
swered telegram. He grumbled at the 
ill luck that had pursued him 
morning. He was sleepy and hungry; 
there was a keen edge to the wind 
which drifted over the Sound, and he 
did not relish the idea of spending the 
remainder of the night in the open. He 
walked around to the other side of the 
house, but here, too, everything was 
dark and still, and he was about to 
make another hopeless attempt with the 


since 


knocker when he noticed that a window 
just above the conservatory extension 
was open a few inches at the bottom. 
He regarded the opening with specula- 
tive interest, gauging its height with 
his eyes and reflecting that a lithe- 
muscled man like himself should be 
able to reach it by swinging himself to 
the roof of the conservatory. 

He made a spring, then an agile leap, 
clutched the cornice of the conservatory 
roof, and easily lifted himself to the 
top. Reflecting that the house was en- 
tirely too easy of access for a burglar 
and that he would have a few safety 
appliances installed, he widened the 
opening with a pull on the sash and 
climbed through. Then he stopped and 
listened. Evidently the room was un- 
occupied, for there were no sounds of 
breathing. He began to feel his way 
across the floor, finally coming to a 
door which opened into a hall. 

The hall was dark, and he had taken 
only a few steps when of a sudden he 
stopped and strained his ears. A slight 
sound had broken the stillness around 
him, but his pupils had not yet 
sponded to the darkness, and he could 
see nothing. [or an instant he held his 
breath, but the sound was not repeated. 
Then, running his hands over the wall 
in search of an electric switch, he tip- 
toed forward. In a moment he came 
to a dead stop. 

“Stay right where you are,” 
manded a muffled voice, then a dark 
shape leaped out of the and, 
before Emmett could raise an arm or 
utter a sound, a pair of wiry hands 


com- 


gloom, 


were tightening about his throat. 


CHAPTER III. 


A FIGHT IN THE DARK, 


THERE, you mangy cur!” growled a 
voice in his ear. 

For an instant Emmett felt himself 

going limp; the attack had come with 

a suddenness that numbed his body and 
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mind. The voice and the prehensile 
fingers had appeared as abruptly as if 
they were disembodied things and had 
come out of nowhere. His arms hung 
slack at his sides while he gasped for 
breath and experienced a wabbly feel- 
ing in the knees.. He realized dazedly 
that he had been mistaken for a burglar 
in his own house. 

But his mind cleared even as the wiry 
clutch at his throat tightened. With a 
quickness and an agility that took his 
assailant by surprise he wrenched him- 
self free of the choking grasp, dodged 

viftly to one side, struck out his riglit 
and in a blow that hit nothing but 
empty air, and then stood shaky and 
panting while he tried to recover his 
breath. 

“Simp!” he spluttered, guessing that 
his assailant was one of the servants. 
“Before you start choking a man to 
death, why don’t you look to see who 
he is? I’m Emmett Marsh.” 

A contemptuous snicker was the only 
answer. The darkness in the hall was 
so thick that the other’s figure was 
only a vague blur. 

“Turn on the lights, you numbskull!” 
commanded Emmett. “I had to crawl 
in through the window because nobody 
came to the door. Is everybody deaf 
in this house? What's the- 

He jerked back, suddenly aware that 
the other man was approaching on 
hands and knees, but he did 
juickly enough. In a twinkling he felt 
a clutch around each of his legs, and 
then his feet were snatched from under 
hin; he was thrown to the floor. En 

red by the treacherous assault, he 
ried wildly to rise to his feet, but the 

ther was already on top of him, pin- 
ing him down. Again the clawlike 
ingers were worrying at his throat. 
iot out, drawing 
antagonist and 
forcing him to yield his hold. The two 
men, apparently evenly matched as to 
height and weight, clinched. Twisting 


not act 


« 
1 
i 


Then Emmett’s fist s 
a yelp of pain from his 


and wriggling, each trying to obtain a 
strangle hold or a half nelson, they 
rolled over the floor, occasionally strik- 
ing their heads against the wall. They 
panted, grunted, and cursed as they 
struggled blindly in the dark, but Em- 
mett knew that his superb constitution, 
hard muscles, and elastic strength were 
gradually turning the tide in his favor. 
Suddenly his head collided with a 
sharp corner, evidently a baluster, and 
the other took advantage of his momen- 
tary dizziness to force him down on 
his back. Emmett lay still for a few 
moments, filling his lungs and tensing 
his muscles; then with a mighty heave 
he writhed himself from under his op- 
and held him down with his 
weight. The other cried out in fury 
as he found himself unable to move. 
man,” panted Emmett, 
bending his arms back, 
“maybe you will tell me what you mean 
by this. Hasn’t a man a right to walk 
into his any way he 


ponent 


“Now, my 


adversary’s 


own house 
pleases ?” 

The other’s chest was heaving from 
the exertion, and his breath came and 
went in fast, wheezy gasps. lor sev- 
eral minutes he lay motionless, as if 
either exhausted or convinced that it 
would be futile to continue the struggle. 

“I’m one of the servants,” he ex- 
plained at last, speaking in weak, jerky 
tones. “I thought you were a burglar, 
sir, Getting in the way you did, you 
can’t blame me for making a mistake, 
can you?” 

I’mmett 
man, and he realized that his spectacu- 
lar mode of entrance had furnished 
provocation for an attack; 


was a fair-minded young 


abundant 
yet he felt somewhat dubious. 

“You jerked me off my feet afte 
I had told you my name,” he reminded 
his adversary. “How do I know you 
aren’t a burglar yourself? Where is 
uncle Horace?” 

“In bed, of course. Let me up, won’t 
you ?” 
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But Emmett, not altogether satisfied 
with the man’s explanation, was un- 
willing to relinquish his advantage. At 
any rate he resolved to have a glimpse 
of the fellow’s face, in order to deter- 
mine whether he looked like a house- 
breaker or a servant. His late antag- 
onist showed no further signs of pug- 
nacity, and Emmett released one of the 
fellow’s arms and began to search his 
pockets for matches. He found one 
and was about to strike it when the 
other jerked his free arm backward, as 
if reaching for a weapon. 

“None of that!’ called Emmett, but 
in the same instant he felt a steely 
pressure against his chest, and he knew 
that for the time being he was out- 
maneuvered. His foe’s» temporary 
quiescence had been a ruse intended to 
put Emmett off his guard while he 
reached his pistol. 

“I've got you now!” 
chuckled triumphantly. 
and you're dead.” 

The taunt acted as an electric shock 
on Emmett’s mind. Forgetting in his 
rage that the slightest pressure of his 
opponent’s finger would send a murder- 
ous slug into his body, he clutched the 
pistol by the muzzle and bent it back. 
Then began a fast and furious stru 
for possession of the weapon. By a 
series of sharp jerks and twists, Em- 
mett’ tried to wrench it from the other 
man’s hand, but the latter maintained 
a firm grip on the handle with his right 
hand, while with the other he scratched 
and clawed like a maddened beast. 

Suddenly, as the two combatants 
and writhed hither and thither 
over the floor, both uttered a gasp as 
they felt themselves slipping off the 
level and sliding down an incline. In 
the mad scuffle they had forgotten the 
stairs, and now, with bumps and jolts, 
their arms and legs locked, they were 
trundling down the steps. They had 
made at least half a dozen revolutions 
when Emmett kicked out his legs, and, 


fellow 
move 


The 


“One 


oole 
55‘ 


rolled 
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bracing his feet against the casing, 
checked their descent. 

The revolutions had left his adver- 
sary on top of him, and the downward 
slide had no sooner stopped than he 
feit once more the muzzle of the pistol 
being jabbed against his body. In an 
instant he had seized his antagonist’s 
wrist, and now he was gradually twist- 
ing the weapon inward. Suddenly he 
gave it a violent wrench, hoping to 
snatch it out of the other’s hand. In 
the same instant his foothold slipped, 
and the fighters rolled over, thumping 
heavily against the next step. For a 
moment there was a_ straining of 
muscles and a desperate writhing of 
tangled bodies. 

An explosive crack followed, accom- 
panied by a swift gleam of fire that 
cleft the darkness like a streak of light- 
ning. Emmett heard a groan, hoarse 
and agonized. It ended in a feeble 
grunt and a long, quavering sigh that 
seemed to stop in the middle. Then 
came a tense pause. The other man’s 
body rolled a little to one side, then 
grew limp, and started to undergo a 
curious sagging movement. 

Emmett shrank away. It took him 
some little time to realize that the other 
The contrast between 


savage 


man was dead. 
his present quietude and his 
fighting spirit of a few minutes ago 
struck him as weird. His groping hand 
came in contact with a warm metallic 
object. It was the barrel of the pistol. 
It had exploded during the struggle, 
probably as a direct result of the jar 
and jolt the combatants had re eived 
when Emmett’s foot slipped. 

Of a sudden the darkness impressed 
him as hideous. Dropping the pistol, 
he scrambled to his feet, fumbling 
along the wall for a switch. In a half- 
dazed and unreasoning manner he won- 
dered whether he would recognize the 
dead man’s face when he saw it in the 
light. It had not occurred to him until 
that his might be 


now adversary 
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Horace. Not that he could understand 
why his uncle should assail him in such 
a manner, but the entire affair was 
bafflingly mysterious. Presently his 
hand encountered a knob. He pushed 
it, blinked his eyes for an instant as 
a vivid light flooded the hall, then 
turned toward the stairs. 

He heard a quick, stealthy step at 
his back. He started to whirl around, 
but in the same instant a blow, swift 
and spitefully sharp, descended on his 
head. He staggered, clutched wildly at 
the air, and then the world dissolved 
into black, whirling chaos. 


CHAPTER IV. 
HORACE MARSH, 


OR an hour or more Emmett Marsh 
had Been trying to open his eyes. 
His lids were heavy and refractory, and 
he had an odd feeling that they had 
been weighted down and glued to- 
gether. His head, too, felt queer. It 
buzzed and throbbed, and now and then 
a sharp pain shot down the _ back. 
Whenever he tried to think his thoughts 
seemed to drift away into a void. 

A door opened and some one ap- 
proached the bed on which he lay. 
Again Emmett tried to pry his 
open, but the lids merely fluttered, and 
a gauzy mist seemed toa shut off his 
surroundings. Something spongy and 
moist was placed over his mouth, and 
a voice instructed him to inhale deeply. 
The words had a hollow and far-away 
sound, but Emmett instinctively obeyed, 


eyes 


drawing an agreeably pungent and re- 
nostrils. Al- 
ready the strong scent was clearing his 
head. 


freshing odor into his 


asked the voice. 
At last 
He was lying close 
to a window commanding a view of 
a rocky and zigzagging shore line. In 
the distance the gently rippling waves 


of a sheet of water glittered and glim- 


“Teel better now 2?” 


stretched his limbs. 


his eyes Came open. 


mered in the sunlight. The window 
was open at the top, and the white cur- 
tains fluttered playfully in the breeze. 
He turned his head a little and looked 
up at the pale-gray ceiling, trimmed 
vith borders of dull gold. He lay still 
on his back, trying hard to bring a 
recollection out of the fog in his mind. 
Little by little, like the shifting 
scenes in a cinema production, it all 
came back to him—his strange awaken- 
ing at the Hotel Tudor, the gaudy 
habiliments that had been substituted 
for his own garments, the discovery 
that his money was gone, his interview 
with the house detective, the novel sen- 
sation of roaming the streets without a 
dif- 
ficulty over procuring his ticket to Ash- 
ton. How was it he finally had man- 
aged it? Oh, yes, he had picked some- 
body’s pocket, and later the owner of 
the wallet had refused to accept it. It 
Was most strange, but no stranger than 
the events that had followed his arrival 
at Ashton. With a shudder he recalled 
the attack in the dark, the tussle on the 
stairs, the shot, his adversary’s harsh, 
guttural death rattle, and the 
blow that had thrust him into oblivion 
before he had able to obtain a 
glimpse of the dead man’ 
Now he was fully awake, but the 
shooting pains in the back of his head 
persisted, making him feel as though 
his mind were slipping innumerable 
He supposed there must be an 
explanation of the queer events of the 
past twenty-four hours, but just 
he could not grasp it. Though he gave 


vas haunted by a 


penny in his pocket, and then the 


finally 


been 
fac c. 


now 


up the attempt he 
tormenting recollection of the episode 
on the stairs. 

He turned his head just as a bony 
hand reached out and removed a sponge 
Reside the bed stood 


man with cavernous 


1 his nostrils, 
r-looking 
‘heeks, a bleached complexion, and an 
expression about his tightly 
His clothes, a frayed 


austere 
compressed lips. 
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and tightly buttoned Prince Albert and 
baggy trousers, gave forth a faint reek 
of drugs. His thin hair lay sleekly 
plastered,against the skull, and his fea- 
tures were gaunt, nye’ and sallow. 

“Uncle Horace!” exclaimed Emmett. 
The recognition brought him a sense of 
relief. Since his uncle before 
him in the flesh, his adversary of the 
night before must have been some one 
else. Again, with an inward shiver, he 
wondered who the man have 
been. Then he peered perpiexedly into 
his uncle’s face, looking in 
vain for a sign of welcome or recogni- 
tion, 

The older man leaned over and ex- 
amined the swelling on the back of Em- 
mett’s head. Then he took his nephew’s 
temperature and {elt his pulse. Tinally 
he gave a satisfied nod. 

“You are making gratifying 
gress,” he declared, speaking in dry and 
evenly measured tones. “At first | 


feared your skull was f 


stood 


could 


scowling 


pro- 


ractured, but 
slight contusion. 


it appears to be only a 


barring unforeseen 


will 


n a few days, 
developments, you 


up and ‘e 


és 


be able to get 
leave. 
Emmett raised himself on 
“Where do you think I am 


T ° 7” 
Leave: 
h S elbow. 


oing ye”? 
“To jail, naturally. That’s where all 


Horace sighed gravely. 
& S : 


” 


ildoe rs go. id 

‘As ye sow, so shall ye reap. 

Emmett raised himself a little } 
‘losely scanned the older 

features. To quote the scrip- 

was quite in with his 


igher 


Me un’ S 


keeping 
’s character, he observed, but the 
comprehension. 


“VW hy should 


was beyond his 
‘To jail?” he echoed. 
go to j il?” 

“For murder. 
that you committed an 


lac 
AS 


You are surely aware 
atrocious crime 
night.” 

The blunt accusation drove the last 
remnant of stupor from En 
brain. “I didn’t do anything of 
kind,” he declared hotly. “I 


imett’s 
the 
knocked 


for admittance, but I might as well 
have knocked on the door of a mauso- 
leum. Finally I.climbed in through the 
window above the conservatory. I had 
taken only a few steps down the hall 
when some ruffian tried to choke me to 
death. In the scuffle that followed we 
started sliding down the stairs, and all 
of a sudden the other fellow’s pistol 
exploded.” 

Horace nodded. 
would be your line of def 

“Who are ‘we’?” 

“My attorney and myself. We were 
the ore till the early 
morning hours. uddenly we heard a 
onmenttion ae and Mr. Hepp- 
linger—that’s my attorney—went to in- 
vestigate.” 

“Then it’s this Hepp—Hepplinger 
person I have to thank for the bump 
on the back of my head, I suppose?” 

“Exactly. Hepplinger is a prudent 
man. He took in the scene at a glance, 
and he could see that you were a des- 
perate man. So, rather than take 
chances, he rendered you unconscious 
head with his 
cane. Perhaps he 
trifle harder than was neces- 
wouldn’t commit myself on 
[lowever, I told the 
district attorney, who ar- 
rived after Hepplinger had 
found the body, that it would be inad- 
visable to remove you for the present, 
and that I would be responsible for 
you until you could be taken to jail.” 

“That kind of you, uncle 
Horace. To fellow’s life for 
the electric chair is a noble deed. but, 
on the level, don’t you think | 
treated pretty rough last night?” 

“What else lawbreaker ex- 
pect °” 

“But I was entering my own house.” 

Horace heaved a patient sigh. 

“Didn’t you and Hepplinger hear me 
knocking on the front door a few min- 
commotion 


“We supposed that 
fense.” 


engaged in 


: oo r + } 
by striking you on the 
1 


heavy, gold-headed 
stru ‘k t 
sary. I 
that 


oner 


point. cor- 


and the 
shortly 


Was 
Save a 


was 


can a 


utes beiore the came ?” 
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“We heard nothing, and we do not 
believe that you knocked. Burglars 
seldom do, I understand.” 

Emmett sat upright in bed, boring 
his eyes into Horace’s severely 
face. “Just what do you mean?’ 
demanded. 

“You will learn all about it as soon 
as you feel better. I suspect, however, 

at you know a great deal more than 

1 pretend. At any rate, all that 
you need know just at present is that 
you are under arrest on 
murder.” 

Emmett little start; 
feeble smile came to his lips 
as the circumstances were, the idea 
charged with murder had its 


gave a 


his being 
humorous side. 

“The house was dark,” he remarked 
lightly, “and I couldn’t be very par- 
ticular as to whom I murdered. I just 
pounced on the first fellow that came 
in my way. 
me who he was? 
I suppose.” 


Would you mind telling 


One of the servants, 


face. 
de- 


A scowl darkened Horace’s 
“Your levity is unbecoming,” he 
clared tartly. “No, your victim was not 
one of the servants. As it happened, 
the servants attended a dance in tow1 
last night and did not return till morn- 
ing. wan- 
for an 
“mmett 


The man whose life you so 
tonly took was”—Horace p 


my 


used 
tant—“was nephew, | 
arsh.” 
Emmett’s gaze became rigid. He sat 
utterly motionless, his senses stunned 
by Horace’s declaration. Twice he 


is lips to speak, but no words 


‘hen he raised < 1d and 
arm, as if to make certain 


not dreaming. \ll the 
dour 


was 


stared into the and 
us face of his uncle, wonder- 


the older man was 
had lost his 


own ears were deceiving 


joking, or 


senses, or 


15 
“But I am Emmett Marsh!” he 
blurted out at length. 

Horace shrugged again. Evidently he 
considered the statement too absurd to 
deserve contradiction. 

“Don’t you know me?” gasped Em- 
mett. 

Horace shook his head with a slow, 
mournful motion. “To the best of my 
knowledge I never saw you until a few 
hours ago.” 

“But——” Emmett swallowed hard. 
“But you and June visited father and 
me in Brazil. You remained for sev- 
eral months. You can’t have forgotten 
me.” 

“T recognized my nephew the mo- 
ment I saw his lifeless face early this 
morning. But you—you are an utter 
stranger to me. I don’t know who you 
are or where you come from. I sup- 
pose the necessary facts concerning 
your identity will be brought out later.” 

“Well, I'll be jiggered!” Emmett, 
thoroughly mystified, sank back against 
the pillows; then, seized with an idea, 
he darted up again. “June will know 
me,” he declared eagerly. “Bring her 
here.” 

“My daughter is in New York. 
has been visiting friends there for sev- 
eral days, but will return this evening. 
Of course, she will want a last 
at her cousin’s face. She has spoken 
of him often since our visit to my 
brother’s ranch in Brazil. I believe 
some sort of light romantic attachment 
existed between them. It will prove 
quite a shock for her, I fear. Lut as 
for you, a single glance will be enough 
you 


” 


She 


look 


to satisfy her that she never saw 
before.” 

“June will know me,” insisted Em- 
mett stoutly. Then he laughed a little 
hoarsely. “Why, this stuff is ridicu- 
lous. I don’t know what’s gotten into 
you, uncle Horace, but June will put 
you right in no time. She will 
But wait. I can convince you without 
June’s help by giving you a few facts 
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about myself. My father’s full name 
was Gordon Bennett Marsh, and he 
would have been fifty-two years old if 
he had lived until the seventh of next 
August.” 

Horace nodded. 

“My mother’s name was Margaret 
West before her marriage,” continued 
Emmett. “She died in Cape Town 
when I was three years old. I believe 
her people lived in Bingham, Massa- 
chusetts, and my father met her on a 
visit to Boston. The date of my birth 
is May fourth, eighteen hundred and 
ninety-three. Are you satisfied?” 

A ghost of a smile fluttered 
Horace’s thin lips. “Rather remark- 
able,” he conceded. ‘You seem to have 
gone out of your way to gather a lot 
of facts concerning my poor nephew’s 
intimate history. J don’t know why 
you try to palm yourself off as Emmett 
Marsh, but I assure you it is quite use- 
He gave a dry, mirthless 
chuckle, then pointed to a chair on 
which several articles of apparel were 
“That suit is enough to brand 


about 


: 
less. 


hanging. 
you as an adventurer, if nothing worse. 
No Marsh ever wore clothes like that.” 

Emmett scowled as his eyes fell on 
the offensive garments. 

“Furthermore,” continued Horace in 
tones of finality, “there are papers in 
the pockets which tend to indicate that 
your name is Warren Shade.” 

Emmett winced as he remembered 
the wallet. “But those papers don’t 
belong to me,” he protested. “I—I 
stole them.” 

““Eh—what 2?” 

Though he felt it was a waste 
breath Emmett began 


explanation. listened 


time and 


tn; Llararc 
tailed riorace 


carefully. He seemed alternately scan- 


dalized and incredulous, but mostly the 
latter. He shook his head as Emmett 
finished the story. 

“You might tell it to the jury,” he 
suggested with faint irony. “Especially 
that part about the owner of the wallet 
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refusing to accept it. Did you really 
expect to deceive me with such a string 
of clumsy lies? Didn’t you realize that 
I would recognize my own nephew and 
promptly denounce you as an impos- 
tor? Don’t you see that you haven't 
the slightest proof of your assertion 
that you are Emmett Marsh?” 

Emmett was too dazed and bewil- 
dered to be angry. “There were docu- 
ments in my pockets that proved my 
identity, but they disappeared 
with the rest of my things,” 
ruefully. ‘It doesn’t matter, thoug 
I can dozen 
here and identify me. 
tive to run down the villain who 
Besides, June will know 


along 
ne declare 
friends come 
lil hire a detec- 


stole 


cable a 


my clothes. 
me.” 

“We shall see,” said Horace dryly. 

Emmett regarded him sharply. 
detail, in itself insignificant, had 
occurred to him. ‘“Didn’t you tell me 
that and the lawyer were in 
library when the racket began up- 


you 


stairs ?” 
lifted his brows. ‘That's 
correct. We were 
brother’s will.” 

A belligerent smile 
you were not my 
would you a lia: 


Horace 


‘3 ; 
discussing 


curled 
lips. “If 
brother I 
declared with emphasis. 
dow in the house was dark. 1] 
trust you, uncle Horace. I never 
for that matter. I’ve had my dou! 
about you from the moment I first 
ranch in Brazil. 


call 


“Tevery 1 


you on our 


- 
are—— 
eXT 
NOt 
brusquely. 
glittered in his hand. 


so loud!” interrupted Horace 
A tiny, metallic instrument 
With surpris! 
swiftness he seized one of Emmett’ 
arms and pricked the skin 
point of the metal utensil. 
stood aside, intently watching the effect 
of what he had just done. 
Emmett tried to rise from t 
but his legs doubled up under him, and 
in a moment he had fallen back against 


o 


he bed, 
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the pillows. A stupefying, body- 
numbing force was coursing through 
his veins. Of a sudden the sunlight 
in the room seemed to grow pale, and 
e saw his uncle through a constantly 
lickening mist. .In vain he struggled 
inst “an overwhelming lassitude. 
Then, as he vacillated cn the border 
and oblivion, he 
‘ame dimly Horace had 
ndergone an astounding ¢ The 
1unt figure trembled and tottered, as 
in the clutch of a powerful emotion, 


etween consciousness 
aware that 


hoa: > 
hange. 


trom 
and 


mortal 


id a mask seemed to have fallen 

face, revealing the 

dless features of an 
1 


forgive me!” he _ chattered, 


‘ushed from the room. 
CHAPTER V. 
1 


Emmett was conscious of 
but darkness 


that it 


and a still- 
intense seemed as if 
silence had enfolded 

Id. His mind and | 


ri} and 


of a stupor eve: 
han that which had 

. aleaning ] 

awakening. | 


- think, nor di 


shrivele 
absorbed 


azy and tr 


It came to him, in a hazy and 
shadowy mahner, that hours had 
passed since his uncle left him with the 
unforgetable look of terror written on 
his face, and that in the meantime he 
had been moved to another room anc 
another bed. He had a {faint 
tion that the window shades were 
drawn, that his bed was the 


on which he had ever lain, that a deli- 


realiza- 
strangest 
was suffusing 


the 


way he knew 


cate, flowery fragrance 
the air about him. In 
tached and unreasoning 
that his eyes were closed, and 


arcely breathing, 


same de- 
that he 


opened, but the accompa 


1 id Was unreal and 
{ 


one moved across 
the footfalls conveyed aw 
ghostly impression T 
ritiling noise, like that 
quickly raised, but thi 
as“ impenetrable as ever. 
mett became dimly aware that 
topped beside 


had the strange 


which he was | and 
of shar yes were looking 
him. 


seemet 


yt 
did “not 
ning. Hi 
I | dd, the 
and then he 
i strange 


ridden body. 
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“Come, June.” 


Footsteps light as a young girl’s 


moved across the floor, stopping within 
a foot or two of where he 


Again 
but, 
and 


two 


he felt a pair of eyes tace, 


unlike the others, they were soft 
tender. They mad think of 
brown, laughing e) that had haunted 
him for a long time, but he had a vague 
impressio! misty 
and sorrowful. <A sob drifted to him 
the dar] hl | 
seemed to surrout 
and of 
to throy 


him. 


across in that 
sides, 
impulse 


fettered 


; ; 
udden he fel 


tforace’s 

urnful, but 

trace of 

, aS ie speaker were con= 

trolled by an ungovernable fear. <A 


soblike sound wafted through the 


iimmett 
room, 


darkness, and afte: little 
in the 
appeared 
misty 
gone, 


-emed to 


aione 


darkness and_ silence 


sensed that he was 
The 
more opp! ive w that the 


eves 


voice were 
than 
nem sé 


ymething deep in his 
ssening 
that had 
a vise. 
again, 

nt man- 
without 

ds had 

is eve- 
dark, 


and i! I! ects ( lig} Sianted 


ning, 


he 


and 
or. It 
June had 


gone. He had felt a fleeting impulse 
to call her back, but his tongue had 
refused to act, and an instant later the 
door had closed upon her. Now, as 
his mind slowly and gropingly emerged 
out of, stupor, he wondered what it 
had. meant—June’s sobs, Horace 
parent Shess, the air 
solemnity that had hung over the 
Though it seemed like a dream now, 
every detail had left an impression on 
his subconscious mind. It i 
dering, mystifying, almost uncanny, he 
thought. 

He lay m 


caring to move, vaguely 


nervou 


’ 


we ] ' 
Was DeCwWil- 


ionless, neither al 

wondering 
over his 

and why he had been placed 


his arms were crossed 


a strange bed. It narr 
hard, and out of the corners of 
metal tri 1) 


black background. 


he caught glimpses of 
against a 
him as queer, but darkness wa 

rapidly, and perhaps his senses we 
ceiving him. the haz 
picion that kept recurring to his 
preposterous for 


Besides, 


was'7 too 
thought. 
But the idea, wild and ludi 
though it seemed, continued to 
brain, inspiring him 
He found he cou 


in his 
strange dread. 
his head a little, and after a \ 
was able to unclasp his 
' ‘ 


Wt ) 
OW 110N 


hands 
his arms p « s tl 
of the bed. 
groped back 
picions flare 
certainty. 
The revel 
of his b 
shudder 
scream | 
postur 
2g100mM Sul 
As if 
door b 
shadoy 


dered man. 
ward 


and 
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on his mouth, preventing another out- 
cry. 

“Shut up, you fool!” whispered an 
insistent voice in his ear. 


CHAPTER 
EMMETT READS 


VI. 
AN OBITUARY. 
T seemed to Emmett that his 
become a r strange awaké 
sed into une 
ness shortly after the entrance of 
yroad-she and he must 


long oundly, for he 


He had 
uldered man, 
7 
and 
7-1 - east Pe 
and alert when again 
opened his es, 
“Good morning,” he said to the 
1d to the four 
tart 


and dilapidated 


aky iron cot 
5 1 
j 


on which 


slept, and inspecte 


his surrounding The walls, consi 
f 1 


Or rougn log were 


rs 
— 7 
crude 
and the hut 
of the sky 
ks and cre\ 
\1t each end 


lidinge wind 


Emmett yawned, 
nd blinked his « 


ie ouri 


19 


barely escaped pitching headlong to the 
Something had — suddenly 
checked his progress. Looking down 
to see what it was, he discovered that 
a light but fairly stout chain was at- 
tached to one of his ankles. Its other 
end fastened to one of the 
of the iron cot, and the length of the 
chain permitted walk about in 
a narrow half circle, but he could not 


floor. 


was legs 


him t 


come witnin reaching distance eitner ol 
41 . r +1, +. . 4 
the door or of the two window 
UT re are ae aidoeent 
What's next ?” he wondered. 


tigation [Em 
were clamped 
looked long 
ne rer, but 
they reach. The 
was a among them 
which h night have pul | 
clamp 
he could n yet within half 


> realize ad 


ith an 


front 
and 


a 


front of the 
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scraggly ground that surrounded it on strained forward, eyes bulging and 

the other side. mouth gaping. Across the top of the 
It did not take Emmett long to guess last three columns ran a line in big 

that he was on a small island on which black type that affected him 


the nearest approach to human habita in the face. Slowly and dazed! 


tion was the wretched hut in which spelled out the sense of 


Was imprisoned, Evidently he had ees oe ee 

Re ee ee ines vg EMMETT MARSH MURDERED 
while under the in + Oo e repeated the legend 

some drug administered by his uncle. again until the letters d: 
Ile was beginning t suspect urred before his eyes. 
that Horace wa t work on  jaughed—a thick, hoarse | 
some deep and 

but he was at 

stand what the wily old gentk 


sumably 


purpose could be. If he had inh: 

a fortune from his father then he 

have been able to make at least 

as to his uncle’s object, but he 

herited nothing of tangible value ex ferent. It was almost uncanny 

cept a house. he news of hi wn death s 

When he tried to puzzle out the mys in the » out of cold type. 

tery his mind swam, and finally he gave inutes passed before he could 

it up. Presently, becoming aware that pose h If sufficiently to ru 

he was dressed in nothing but pajama ic] hi ‘ 

he turned to the highly objectionable 

suit left him by Mr. Seaman of 

Buffalo. To put it on, and especially 

to get into the trousers, would be 

something of a feat as lo: 

was chained to the 

not to try just yet. 

to a bench standing 
ale 

cooking 

colttee, 

wrapped 

He lightec 
i ] 
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resembled a shot. Not wishing to alarm his 
host, he invented an excuse for leaving the 
library and, armed with a stout, gold-headed 
second floor by way 
came upon the mur- 


cane, ascended to the 
of the rear stairs. He 
jerer suddenly, just as the latter was switch- 
on the electric light 
1essing that he was dealing with a 

ter, Mr Heppli 


in the hall. Cor- 


charac 
raised his cane and dealt the 


head 


fellow 
ndered him 


which r 

young Marsh was found 

had been j | 

bullet having 
entered the body, 
tate of his thing 
raged in a desperate 

st 


)] 


shot 


"mmett looked up 
drew a long breath. 


P ee » | a 
and the reading had given 


> 2 


He felt a bi 
ensation Save for ce 
interpolations, and di 
f as stated 1 
leviate very f 
Fact tha his own 
dead 


urate 


on the 

as fairly 1c 

himself with a gu 

coffee, then went on readin: 


1o 
he 


he murderer, 


that hi 


“Confound 


nie 
mett, taking anothe 


Emmett sat 


oo 
sently at 


man, 


of 


The article ended with eulogistic refer- 
ences to the entire Marsh family and 
particularly to the young man whose 
promising career had come to such a 
tragic and untimely end. But tt was 
the paragraph about the funeral that 
interested Emmett more than anything 
of time, 


else. He had partly lost track 
most 


A 1, aad 
.snton, bu 


having been unconscious for the 


part since his arrival at 
that 


shadows 


he was almost certain this was 
Thursda cast by the 


that thi 


v. The 
the hut told 
passed meridian. 
is funeral, to all practical purpose 
might have taken place. 

“Hope the Reverend Bingle gave me 


nimett 


cedars outside 


sun had The funeral 


—already 


send-off,” muttered 


as rather ghastly, nev 
imagination pictured tl 

the casket, con 

e his own 

the pit. rie cou 

hear the Reverend Bingle’s f 
accents and the clatter of gra 


top of the coffin, and 


lalize the awe-strict 


\nd to 


him, 


pectator 


mourning 


He woul | pre | 


doubted 


even 


be believed? 


Horace would denoun 


impo tor, and the oth 
brained To be 
Id identify 


but they were scattered all 
globe, and he had no means of 


him crack 


over 
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reaching them. There was June, of prow pointing straight at the little 
course; but would her testimony pre- island. The whirring of the motor 
vail against her stepfather’s? ceased, and two men jumped ashore 
Ideas, suspicions, and theories jostled With a start Emmett recognized them 
one another in his mind, but in the as the ! hed the hu 
background w 1 vehement determina- in ce Marsh. The 
tion to tear the conspiracy, what the tall, hroad-shouldered n 
ml be its obj¢ t, tO tatte [It was SE x] l lel ked off i - 
all y mystifyin ind he could see = me he night before 
10 «6©othe e lana 10n th: 1 that the 
m 4 thit ys t] id h pe 1ed to FAP 2 VI] 
him ‘ts of a plot. yndered 
hethe working out of the plot had “ 
ot begun when he awoke in his roo H' MRACHI ered st hat 
1 the Tudor and found his clothe ( if n 
me | ipel 2 Be All ] he nd ng? » aoen en 
¢ hiney penings seeme O radiate le an beside h port] l 
1 l pi de, ( essed ce | inion. rie ; l 
he id Dé r Ih “eal | 1 | al d dy y d 
i1 now the gist of the si k ie lapels of hi 
ha that shackled iile iting for the ¢ 
) col \c ne a 1¢ 
a an thabited | d t L see ye I breakf sted,” 
ul 1 no sood to plan and SCTE he | er 00 », o| Ing 
lle looked eculativel bench 
( er [f he Id oper the hnmeti id 1 reg 
ind f the wi were he hy eal ‘lencl 
| h oice n t reach f in ] iration for a 
bring some one t S 
eve dim entl ie] 
1 ce py 
| ed him ( 
on sh 1 I \ 
O1 ab d l he he 1e carried 
n ted I i 1 
| | | t y ( he 
ig € S| 
1 Ter 1 
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buried as Emmett Marsh was his an- 
meant nothing to him in view of the 
id never seen the fellow’s 
matter-of-fact 


huckled contemptu 


“Tam Emmett 


ie atter-elftects of 








afternoon was not the one she saw in 
the coffin.” 

Hepplinger shrugged his shoulders 
impatiently. “We have no time to 
listen to your ravings, Shade, and 
neither Doctor Marsh nor myself pro- 


pose to be insulted by the likes of P ou.’ 


“Suit yourself,” said Emmett. “I 
don’t find your visit especially flatter- 
ing. Maybe,” he added as another 
wilderi pia of the mystery O¢ 
curred to him, “you will tell me one 
thing erore you go Th papel 
ie u O ed to be under arrest 1 e 
hou € il ton. LH dor t 
happen that I am on this God-forsaken 


island, chained to an iron cot? 


Hepplinger’s lips curled scornfully 
Phat is easily explained. It \ 
thought that the injury to your skull 
\\ o serious that it would not be safe 


to move you, and so you were left in 





‘ . ' 
the custody of Doctor Marsh. rs 
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you might have made this your hiding 

place.” 
sey =) 

yes¢ 


” 


“And 


said Emmett dazedly. 
now? 
Now we're going back to report that 


ve haven’t been able to find you,” de- 
clared Hepplinger with a shrewd grin. 
long 


o 
ee | 


mmett drew a breath, his be 
ilderment growing with every word 


fell from the lawyer’s glib lips. 


1 >9) 


ut why: 
ecause we have reasons,” said 
[feppling« 
*Ve¢ W have reasons,” echoed 
Elorace uneasily. 


Iusmmett wagged his 


ingly. “It’ 


head despair- 
all as clear as mud. All 


but one thing, and that is that you 

have buried another man under my 

name in order to make it appear that 
f am dead.” 

“Indeed?” drawled the lawyer. 

1 what could be our motive for 


uch a thing?” 
i understand I am sole heir to my 
her’ estate, In 
1 I suppose uncle 


t! property. 
You underst: 


+1 4 
the event ot my 


Horace would 
ind correctly, granting 
ind «¢ ectly, granting 


; tne 
Mr. Gordon 


rument’s sake tl 


lat you are 





left « ythine to his mn, but 
of the matt is that he had 
to Ik e except hou pl: 
with 1 t ( | he light of 
Cire inc hat become ot 
ollve 
I nd ( UT e! H 
d1 | veral ti f unes 
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The other 


seemed utterly ridiculous. 

two were regarding him breathlessly, as 

if trying to read his thoug 
“Atlantis ?” 


] 
1 
there 


hts. 
repeater 
was a mythical island by 


that name. \n earthquake was sup- 


wallowed it, | 


the bottom of the sea. 


to -have thin 
now at 
what——”_, 

referring to a real Atlanti 
) interrupted H1 
linger, and there was a trace of di 


‘l was 
not a mythical one,” 


Horace, 
disconcerted. But 
that never heard of t 
place I have Doctor, I th 


” 


our Way. 


pointment in his tone. 


seemed 


your f 
me you 
in mind. 
will be mn 
gh he wi 

something, but the lawyer y 


Horace looked as thous 
to say 


already holding the door open, anc 


with a nervously quavering glanc 
Kmmett he started to wall out 


just he was passing through 
doorway, Hepplinger took his arm and 
whispered something in his eat [er 
> 2 
Said 
yer’ 
Ch 
effe 
' 
ex] 
nevet 
ir 





the balance. He did not |! ww whe 
It Came or what ins] l li 
“4 bate 
hi Vé peen either nN intuy ve 
or rment of his imas ation. | 
Ho ic If 1 
9 4 a 
( ’ \ 
1 
iand o 
' 
{ 
' 
{ \ 
: ' 
( | t mite 
, ' 
\ dt ed 

















boat and sped away. The scene that 
had just been enacted in the doorway 


troubled him, 





What was it Hepplinger 





1 


had whispered in the ot! 





ers ear? tm: 


d not know, but he suspected 





mett cou 





1 + 
I I is ometninge of Lt fying 
' eae j Hoe 
Me had suggested something 
Ho 2 nd tl latter, In rejecting 
44 ting, had seemed dominated 
1 ; £ “njler than Ye’ 
uperstitious rather than moral 
1 
piles, 
ine mystery 1 00 deep tor Km 
but equally baiiling was Hep 
{range al 310n to Atian 
\tlai mumbled Emmett, 
1 ng ith what intensity the two 
i t 1 i}l n Cl tO tie¢ 
l ul ju Sti¢ i 1 hoy d eQply 
( med to ive disappointed 
Wh did me b t] ” 
D ered fi 1 el in 11 
) one r sex lear as he re 
] } ¢ : 
( I co € on im > iInind 
! | 
ed Horace and 
ng ( ( 1\ Nn Ol one 
1 ing « ! na Wi 
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ae 


jacket, after which he ate more of the 
sandwiches. Then he spent half 
hour in hard thinking, trying to 


iS 


an 
find 





i way to rid himself of the chain, but 
no solution occurred to him. Finally. 
fe the need of exercise, he begat 





lhe moon had risen and a keen wind 
was scattering the ists. Among the 
41 ~ . } 4 | ] Lins ad 
otner utensils on the bench, ne tound 
a small e lamp. He lighted it, 


but the 


so faint that he knew 


illumination it gave forth wa 


could not po 
ld A 1 
sibly be seen by the people in Ashton, 


and he guessed that the lamp had bee 


el cted \ 





il ully vith that recaulte 
nm vi D ted with hi } 
confines, he LaAVE u] ka pe in 
di nex a I (¢ he reat wind 
the chain pe mitted ooked o 1 
the moon-!l ! jan pe 

Suddenl ( rave < little tart 
Something seemed to | tirring amon 
the ci¢ ] cle ast bD ] ) 
cedat Phe ovement prised | 
for he w almost ertain that he \ 


abitar 
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the-hut. The moonlight revealed a trig 
girlish figure and a white face framed 
by dark, wind-blown hair, but as yet 
Emmett could not distinguish the fea- 
tures. It seemed as though the girl 
only now had noticed the light in the 
window, and the discovery appeared to 





have given her a shock, for she stood 
rigid, with head straining forward and 
one hand pressed against her bosom. 
Emmett pulled at the 
close to the window as 
friendly, beckoning 
The girl advanced a 
the cautious gait of a 


chain, bent as 

1/1 > 
he could, then 
made a gesture. 


step at a time, 
moving with 
feline. 
“Don’t be afraid,” 
, 


trying to make his voice heard through 


called Emmett, 


the window. “J te.” 


ont pite. 


As if encouraged by his tones, the 
girl kept comin \ 


4 closer. Now she was 
] 
i 


1 ri 
ie hut, and 
Kmmett’s heart skipped a beat as he 


only a foot or two from t 


noticed something strikingly familiar 


her features In another mo- 


her face wa pressed 


about 


against the 


ment 


1 


window pane and a pair of brown eyes 


were into his 


wan7t co 
gazing 


“June!” he exclaimed joyously. 
“Tune!” 
In a twinkling her face underwent a 
startling change. For an instant she 
] { : + . +1 34] 
ood as 1f riveted to the spot, mouth 
iping and eyes wide with horror. 
Phen she clutched at her throat, raised 


and ran from the 


; , 
a wild, piercing cry, 


with the frenzied haste of a 


I ( V1 \ S 

pa Roa fe m ent he nderbrush 

M | 1 
napped and ct led be ith her 
peeding feet: then, from a distance 
came _ the northke | ilsations of a 
motor. Emmett passed to the front 
ae een aaa ain’ matic % a 
Inmdow, and presently he saw a Cfrait 


] 


PIE 


heading straight as an 


swiitly over the moonlit water, 


arrow for the 
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Marsh residence. He watched it until 
it vanished in the gloom hovering over 
the shore line. : 

“She got an awful jolt,” he told him- 
self. “And no wonder! The last time 


she was laid out in a coffin. 


[nough to give anybody the creeps!” 
He smiled dreamily as he watched 
the faintly twinkling lights on the other 
Yes, | June Marsh 
remarkable girl in more ways 
Sweet 
plucky and spirited. He 


saw me | 


side. 1e mused on, 
was a 
1 


who 
had stored up 


than one. and esome, yet 


several wonderful reminiscences 


nected with her visit to the ranch in 
Brazil. And only a little while ago, 
despite her frightened state of mind 
he had guided her boat with the sure 


old 
engrossed in 
did 


June had come alone to the island 


salt. 
these 


occur to him to 


touch of an 
musings as 
was, it not 
at an hour like this. The whimsical 
smile tarried on his lips as he blew « 

the lamp and tossed himself on the cot 
uneasil 


Presently: he began to. stir 


fencing with his arms as if to ward off 
a dreaded specter. He was dreaming 
of an ogre and a girl The oer 

1 og a_ girl. €, 
queerly enough, seemed to consist of 


the composite personalities o§ Hore 





and Hepplinger, and the girl is Jur ; 
Suddenly he jerked himself erect on 
cot, seized with an unreasoning 
feat It had cor upon him wl he 
slept, and at first he could 1 acc 
for it, being conscious of nothin 
hazy feeling that june was in dat 
He slid off the cot rete a j 
bones, and moved toward the winds 
The shadows were parting, and w 
and land were wrapped in the blurry 9 
half gloom that precedes dawn. 
Then, abruptly, his intuitive 1 
crystallized, causing him ) t n 


fiercely at the chain as his imagination 
aie Sts 


1 tures of what mis 


sketched lurid pi 
happened in the Marsh _ house 
while he slept. 
rushed home and bluntly informed her 


have 


The girl had, of cour 











stepfather that she had seen a ghost; 
or, worst still, perhaps she had accused 


Horace of deceiving her. Scared out 
f her wits as she had been at the 
time, it would have been but natural 


for her to do something like that. 


have 


the girls discovery was jeopardiz- 


And 


Horace ¢ uckly vould yer , | 
rto cS {ju wy would perceived 


ing his plan, and in all likelihood he 


had already tak measures to protect 


himself. 
\ shudder ran down Emmett’s spine. 
\lready he had suspected that his uncle 


a wily villain at heart, and that 


a moral cowardice was the only thing 
th restrained his evil impuls« He 


mdered whether that restraint would 


Id his uncle in check for long if he 


and 


instance 
Wistance, 


were faced with a real 


ger, 101 


personal 


involved in June’s discovery that 


{ man she had supposed dead was 
1V¢ Phen the re l Ele linger, 
emingly a more unscrupulous man 


his fellow conspirator, and un- 


ualms of 


4 1 
vhich Emmett had 


pered by the g compunc- 
seen several 


He did 





not 


hic f the more, but 
n the two he was filled with fear 
erning June 
i hadowy pile on the hill act 5 


him a sinister 


The silence and dusk that 
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the 
the 
Gradually the speck 
ofa boat, 


from 


across 


stealth, it 
shore, 


swerved away 
groping = slowly 
shadowy water. 


took on the proportions and 


Emmett knew that some one was ap 
proaching the island by a roundabout 
course. After a while the craft drifted 


out of the range of his vision, but the 
jerky put-put of an engine told him it 
was drawing nearer, 
Trembling with suspense, he passed 
The cackle of the 


istinct, 
{ 


to the rear window. 


motor breaking 


grew more d 
sharply on the crisp morning air. Evi 
dently the 
circle around 


Now its prow dipped within 


boat 


=4 


was describing a 
‘ , ; 


art 4 ‘ : 
one ae of the sian 


his hori 
zon, and Emmett’s relief found vent in 
a loud exclamation. 

June. 
launch straight into a 


The occupant of the boat was 


She steered the 
and 
| 


tiny inlet, silenced the motor, 


wilt 


the hut. Suddenly it 


sprang ashore. Then she ran 


along the side of 
occurred to [Emmett that his 


he took a blanket 





attire wa 

1 ‘ 1 
somewhat scanty, and 
from the cot and wrapped it aroun 
The girl 
the door, which 
from th 


. 1 1 
masn the 


him. 


was impatjently shaki 
seemed to be locked 
outside. 
window!” shouted Em 
In a moment she was at the wind 
hand. She crashed 


pane 
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“And this morning? 
mett anxiously. 
“Oh, nobody saw me. 


” inquired Em- 
1 slipped out 
of the house as quietly as a mouse. I 
sO I TOW ed 
simply had to 


The whole thing 


didn’t dare start the 
half the way 
have a talk with you. 


motor, 


over. J 


came to me in a flash after I got home 
last night.” 


His fears quieted, Emmett regarded 


her in frank admiration. She had been 


a mere chit of a girl when they first 


became acquainted in Brazil; now she 
was verging of womanhood, 
charms had attained a riche 


bloom. Her brown eyes were clear and 


strong, though a shadow of fear quiv 
ered in their depths, and the radiance 


smile filtered through her nerv- 


of a 


ousness, 


“So, you saw 1 AT in a flash,” ol 
served Emmett dubiously. I wish you 
would pass the flash on to mi 1’) 
wallowing in darkne Phere plot 
on foot, but | can’t f om it 


l 
June sate down on the 
cot. “On. 
things that 
think [ und 


In the first place, my 





Yo father? 

I’ve been « lling Ni \l 1 ‘fat , 
ever since Lo 1 . child y 1 . | 
n't even remember my own dad 
though mother occasional] poke ot 
him. Well, I wa | ( i \ | 
via hi ’t ( ct! 1 bi t | 

Itmmett od i 9 l ! 

ected mu ] 

‘He is a p man, and he has 
( ee noo t right n ong I 
wouldn't hi 1 hypoeri for he 
ictuall trie t¢ himself believe 
t vhatever he is rig As i 

K | ! I Cl ] | been 
doing tl ( vell, shady 1 ( 
) t befe . & Loem \ reuse 
with himself until he is convinced that 
he is justified ¢ ikke to clothe hi 
leeds in a veneer of righteousne ‘ 
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moral 
observed Em- 


“My estimable uncle is a 
vard, in other words,” 





Why, once a 


ame up on a Sun- 


“Something like that. 
matter of business 
day. father thinks it sinful to do work 
of any kind on Sundays, but on this 
particular occasion he felt that 
had to. And what do you sup 


pose he did? He turned 


simply 
back 
front page of the calendar and walked 
the floor telling himself it was Monda 
ll to believe it. It \ 


q° 
1 


somethin? like that, | 


He actually got 


auto-ny] NOSIS, O1 


“And to think 1 
' 


Smmett laughed. 
old rascal is my father’s brother 


continued June breat 








lessly, “he is trying to: hypnotize him 

lf into ieving that Emmett Mar 
dead and that your me 1s Sh 
Warren Shad \ setting int 
house last oht i mdering 
had noticed my a nce, and | j 
( n the hall and listened for a few 1 : 
ments at his doo { heard him vw 
1 back ar | rortn nut bling t hi 

ISmmett is ¢ l’ he key 

nea y The man ho calls h I 
kmm Marsh is Warren Shade 
impostor.’ Likely as not he kept 

D t of the night, and by this t 
he has probably convinced himself 

i i! t IC dde | ] ugl fully \\ 
| d ] ( ] In h l | 
Wl { ( | e he ha 
t. 1 of } ul 1 . H 
( | 1 ha ¢ ed 
frot Llorace on th 

nen fhe nin ra the hypod 
Injectio!1 sel him, [emmett 
1 nee jousne And only sti 

| while h uncle and Hepp] 

ere O ersing 1 wl pel in 
d {o1 given 
1 it of ( ] 1 l 

h I thing | ‘ 

Inde ‘ I 1 ed th O1 | 


Hep] 
and I can’t t1 


father and Mr. 


[ know 1 what 


have told me 


linger 








either of them. You must tell me 
everything, Emmett.” 
Tl c 4 andid, brown eyes encourage 





him to confidence, and he gave 
and straightforward statement of the 
strange events that had followed his 
ning at the Tudor. June’s | 
1 L 


141 5 : be 
oid now he came 10 


sion of the tow-headed man’ 
but her face was grave and 
troubled as he finished. 


“It doesn’t seem to explain much,” 


1 1 ra) 2 1 : e 

marked. It is a strange thing 

1 4 — ° ‘ —_ 1 1eP Owl . 1 

iat father never told me when you 
( to arrive All he said was tl 


e expected you some time in the near 
e. I can see now that he delib 
ae tne 


irranged to have me away from 





ome when you got here. , He himself 
ed my New York visit. I 
t like to make such g 
but iht nothing of it at 
m¢ nderstand the serv- 
ere away the night yc me, 
q : - 
if a dance in ft n. TI ¢ 
ie t 3 for father objects to 
se 
| think that is fairly clear. Uncle 
race and Hepplinger had se 
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stant. “Oh, I suppose there are a few 
knickknacl 
that dad gathered during his travels. I 
suppose tl 
in mind.” 

June shook her head. “No; what I 
1 is—Atlanti 


have in mind 
Emmett started so violently that the 


cks—souvenirs and mementos 











ose are the things you have 


” 


chain at his heel rattled. 

“You seem to knoy mething about 
t,” observed the girl, noticing his % 
tonishment. 

‘I don't, as a matter of fact. I 


jumped when you mentioned Atlantis 
but only because uncle Horace nd 





Hepplinger sprung the same O1 

me yesterday.’ le told her |! of 

their call at the hut the d before 
“) See.” id the girl thoughtfull 


‘They ondered if you knew 
where— But 


| Lins Atlantic? 
tell you about Atlantis: 








Never, ine Atlanti [ ever 
heard of is the legendary one that wa 
‘ er. | : see ae as 
upposed L¢ nave peen ept av V 
in eartl ( Is t r O on 
There i id it rig nere, id 
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“Nobody knows. Your father acted 
rather mysteriously about his purchase. 
In the three years before his death he 
made frequent trij 


alone. 


He 
passe 
and 


+7 - 
yrOtN el t 


yr tre 
5 


’ ‘ 
en nis ! 


1 


he 


over here, and al- 
had 
S they 
would 

f 


Ions NI 
S1g1 out 


up 
be 


aliow 


would 
not 
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to the island were in connection with 
a hoard of money or some valuables. 


mett, but 
was 
best 


“It sounds fishy to me,” declared Em- 


a 
of 


doubt 


my 


in his 


knowledge 


his tones hinted that 
mind. 


dad 


there 


the 


money almost as quickly as he made 
to set foot on the it. Anyhow, granting that he had put 
island. Several times he was seen bring by a pile, why should he bury it on 
ing tools across in the boat, and on an island?” 
at | one occasion he took er a June lowered her eyes. “I don't 
larg juantity yf explo ives.” knov ‘ unle —'’ 
l‘ather was always interested in « Oh!” said Emmett quickly, reading 
s, They were one of his hob her unfinished thought. You st 
bit nd they seemed to hold a peculiar my old dad was not quite right in 
fascination for him. But I don’t see mind toward the last?’ 
why he should act so mysterious] 





1ysteriously “T— 


I don’t | 








know what to think. ll 
[ knov is th most of the pee 
erh he had ‘eason. Oc \shton believe that treasure is bt 
lly le your father was on on this island Immediately 
! eat 1 would ¢ ip, a father’s death father a 
‘ bl ne rocl The rumot nger started to ma! freq 
; ead among th ownspeople that vis over here, 1 ly after da 
\ l t] rs mystel tril ( ( pose t] \ try : i ! | 
lal 1 somethi > to do \ ha tre ire b e y¢ 8] 1 return 
tt ( SO, tl t it! excl ned Em 
! Emmett’s lips curled di Well, that makes look as if 
My old dad had his little had a pretty substantial motive, 
th t the kind that goes il]. If there is treasure on the 1 
1fter buried treasure.” t] have the t reason in the 
F that 2?” fo ing id of m I é 
“Po _ T’) Imost sure ] d anything yet?” 
} ] of 1 ( nd 1] ( P or hj . 131 
( } no lon ( ¢ yy \ ( cal n i 
f Ur. Hepplis diy I 1 
| it did his 1 t con one of them | ( 
t J did nk anyt of 
, {] ec f ) } i ( 1 1 
) * he de 1 { the te co} t 1st 
nt l ) | re¢ \ 
| le of mant le i of treasur 
1 it ( ) Pay 1 \ l 
7 I \ i] ( i 
( l t] | 
t é ! o ( here myself,” 
) that garded her Aha, Miss Curi . 
! e had le tl l l what y were | g 
f en land here night when you _ sa 
n hat his visits gh 
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“Yes; I might as well confess.” let them try.” Grinning, Emmett 
> dS d a 


scowled. Evidently the looked down at his clenched fists, hard 


Emmett 


l’s revelations about his father had “But what about your- 


him food for thought. ‘Dear lf?” he added quickly. “Suppose 
I the idea of being hei hey should learn that 3 know 1 am 


direc 
once, 


re | 


lee 
that 


you, 











32 
of alarm crossed his face 
the broken window, and he 
Emmett’s explanation with an expres- 
sion of ill-concealed distrust. Emmett, 
wishing to allay any misgivings he 
might have, feigned sullen dejection 
and demanded to know how long he 
would have to be cooped up on the 


island. 

“Don’t get impatient,” grumbled the 
older man. “Whether you know it or 
net, you are fortunate to be here. If 
you were anywhere else you would by 
headed 





as he saw 
listened to 


this time be for the electric 


chair, An ugly implemept, that.” 
He gave a mirthless, cackling laugh 
that betrayed bis nervousness, then re- 


had 


that the 
it would probably last thr 


marked provisions he 





; 
proug 
the day, and that he would bring over 


1 
plans 


er supply in the morning. 


; 
anou 
mett was pleased, for it suited hi 


th- ] ’ > h 1 l¢] ) ] " . ~~ 
that Horace should not make anothei 


visit to the is Finally the 


old r 
but he stopped in the doory Ly; 


land that day. 


man started to take his departure, 


and, 


stopping in the exact spot where he and 


Hepplinger had held their 


} 
ill 


whispered 
conversation the day before, fixed | 


1 


mett with his sh€rply peering eve 
“Don’t wreck any more windows,” 
W ill he aid, but eemed to Em 


mett that the mouse-gray and un 


nily insinuating eyes were speaking 
volumes. The steady, unblinking ru- 
tiny iffecte ! nim qu erly SON hi 
( ivered in the det ! of tl 1 
and it gave | mett t! o 
two cont I natures were 
t C fe po ion of H 
sn | Wa his nel t lng ) 
Wil ] that und certain 
ircumstances ¢ h an ugl ed 
le a | t b 
Wel incle Ho > he ked 
t Vy, wh h S de of \ \\ 
\ } } 


moment later he re: 


1 
foolish question. The 
went livid, and a violent 
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muscles revealed a row of yellow, un- 
even teeth. The scrawny body trem- 
bled, and a’ curious, beastlike sound 
rattled in the rawboned chest, but Em- 
mett could not tell whether it was fear 
or rage that dominated his uncle. All 
he knew was that more Horace 
had doffed the mask and bared his soul. 
Che sight sent a chill through Emmett’s 
Then abruptly the older man 
swung on his heels and slammed the 
\ key turned in the lock, and 


once 


marrow. 


door. 

moments later, with the skirt 
flapping 

i 1 


Horace hurried past the win- 


a few 
ot his 


thin legs, 


- 1 
frock coat wout ht 


dow toward the water’s edge. 
off the d 
| 


Eimmett tried to 
his un 


depressi 


hrug 
piriting pell 
t} 


le had 


pone Ing 
> 





of evil lingered in the air, blighting t! 
sunshine and vitiating the breeze bl 
in through the broken window pa! 
felt | 


iy ill 
he reg ‘etted having 


g 
strang¢ at ease, and 


roused his un 





suspicions by asking an idle questi 
He tried to tell himself that perh 
Horace would dismiss it from his mi 
as meaningless or, at most, as a cha 
s] \nyhow, he reasoned as he be- 
gan to prepare a belated breakf 
was no tor ite to remedy the ma 
lhe afternoon wore away. VV 
\f c yt" 1 over the horiz mn, 21 
ally thickening into black, SCO 
clouds, then a moaning wind ble 
trom the east, and with dat 
©! yainst the 
} ¢ Tt like stor 
{ it 1 ) 1) 1 ] » Tc f 
] ( t ih he 1 
yeCT SE sne i l manet\ ¢ l 
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a queer sort of way this afternoon. 
Perhaps I was only imagining.” 
“Probably,” said Emmett, giving the 
lie to his own fears. “Are he and 
Hepplinger together this evening?” 
“No. I understand Mr. 
was called out of town to see a client 
late this afternoon and may not be 
till morning. Father is reading in the 
library.” 
“Good,” 


Hepplinger 


hack 
DACK 


said Emmett, his voice 


vibrant with excitement. “By the way, 
the district attorney and his crew are 
still hunting high and low for me, I 
uppose ?’ 

“Oh, yes. e has an interview in to- 


day’s Banner saying he expects to have 
within forty-eight hours, 
such things 


you arrested 


but they always say don’t 
they ?” 
“It’s the 


’ 


usual bluff, but it’s just 


possible that the district attorn ry will 
make it good. By the way, what sort 
of man is he?” 

“Big, tall, light-complexioned, mag- 


netic af 


eyes—— 
[ don’t mean that,” interrupted Em- 


“What | 


mett, laughing. want to know 


is whether he has a heart and a brain.” 

Jun garded him bewilderedly. “‘] 
think oe hon both. Everybody seems 
to like him—that is, everybody but 
father.” 


I’m 
What’s his name 


“In that case willing 1 gambia 
nN tnat Case villing tO gamuie 


and where 


does he live 
‘His name is Thomas Bullet, but he 
neither looks nor acts it. He is square, 


mentally and pee 
you and I are going to call 


ar- 


“because 


nm Mr. Bullet this evening. Don’t 


\ en't 


1 
that. I’ve reasoned it all out this after- 


gue with me. We h: time for 


noon, and it’s the only way. Where 
live?” 

Main Street, just the 
moment. 
spot 


Bul- 


pondered for a 


somebe dy VM ill 


1,1 
POSSIDIE 
i 


u nd ] in h 


me before we get to 
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let’s house. We'll have to risk that, 
though, and I guess they are not look- 
ing for me in Ashton. Now——” He 
looked reflectively at the chain. As he 
had previously noticed, the loop at his 
ankle and the one around the leg of 


the cot were secured with padlocks. 
“There is a claw-hammer in the corner, 
but I haven’t been able to reach it.” 


ll 
She had handed him the implement 
| 


even before the words were out of his 


mouth. To extract the clamps that 
held the cot to the floor proved hard 
work, but at last the task was accom 


mmett wiped the 
forehead, 
and slid 


chain off the iron leg. He was 


perspira 


plished. Ie 
tion from his then lifted one 


end of the cot the loop of thi 


now 


free, but the other end of the chain 


was still fastened to his ankle, and he 


saw no way of getting rid of 
“Turn your face to the wall,” he di- 
ected the girl. “The King of Atlantis 
has to make himself presentable.” 
She obeyed with a laugh, and em 
mett tos he 


sed off the blanket in which he 
had wrapped himself upon her arrival. 
Then he picl 
until 


on, wound the 


ed up the trousers, which 
now he -_ been unable to put 


loose end of the chain 
around his waist, 
attire. 


ix eacdy ty he decl 


_ 


Emmett chuckled. “A very light 
] 





fingered gentlemat calls himself 
Peter Seaman of wished this 
gorgeous oOutit on me. Maybe soimne 
day Vil—— Lut let’s be off.” 

A swirl of wind and rain swept their 
faces as they tepper d out of the c ttage 
and crossed to the « side of the 
little island. The chain around Em- 
mett’s waist was uncomfortable, but it 
did not impede his movements seri- 


sly. A flip on the wheel started the 
chugging, and they glided swiftly 
wind-swept waters. 


motor 


over the dark 
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After they had covered a little more 
than half the distance the girl pointed 
to a lighted window in the Marsh resi- 
dence. 

“Father is still reading,” she re- 
marked, “But we must be careful.” 

They silenced the motor, and Em- 
mett took the oars. Under the girl’s 
direction he rowed to a point a few 
hundred yards beyond the hill on which 
the house stood, and here they moored 
the boat and stepped ashore. Glancing 
warily in all directions, they proceeded 
up a narrow and dimly lighted streef, 
then turned into a broad avenue where 
the lights were brighter and the houses 
presented a more prosperous appear- 
ance. Thanks to the rain, there were 
few pedestrians abroad, and they en- 
countered no interruptions. Finally 
June stopped before a handsome stone 
dwelling and rang the doorbeli. A 
female servant ushered them into a 
pleasant sitting room, then went in 
search of her employer. 

While they waited the silence grew 
a little tense. Emmett felt his heart 
beating faster than usual, and he was 
quivering with a tormenting suspense. 
He looked at June. Her face was 
white, but she smiled hopefully. Both 
sprang to their feet as a middle-aged 
man of powerful build walked into the 
room. He nodded pleasantly at June, 
then peered inquiringly at Emmett. A 
look of dim recognition crept into his 
narrowing eyes, and he seemed to be 





”? 


comparing his young visitor’s appear- 
ance with some memorized description. 

Emmett took his measure at a single 
He liked the square, aggressive 


he ruggedly can 


elance. 


set of the shoulders, t 


did features, the direct gaze of the 
eel-blue ey 
M ouile said June her voice 
quavering a little, “this gentleman i 
ny cousin, Mr. Emmett Marsl 
“Huh?” Bullet’s gaze cut through 
Emmett like a slim-bladed knife. Then, 


] 
i) 


after a few moments of blank astonis 
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ment, a smile wrinkled his 
countenance. 

“You will have your little joke—eh, 
Miss Marsh? You carried it off so 
well, too, that you almost fooled me 
” He gave a hearty, rum- 
bling chuckle. “But I guessed right off 
that your friend here Warren 
Shade. So, you’ve captured the man 
who murdered your cousin, eh? Well, 
I’ve always known you had spunk, but 
this performance takes the grand prize, 
While I’ve got men looking for him in 
all directions you grab your man and 
walk him right into my house. How did 
you do it? And where did you find 
him ?” 

He gazed diffidently into June’s un- 
smiling face, as if wondering whether 
she did not realize that the joke had 
been carried far enough. Emmett, 
feeling decidedly uncomfortable in his 
gaudy clothes, looked from one to the 


craggy 


for a minute. 


was 


other. 

“T am not joking, Mr. Bullet,” de- 
clared June. “I assure you this man 
is my cousin.” 

“But ” The 
looked a bit dazed. “But your cousin 
is dead and buried. There can be no 
doubt about that, for your father iden- 
tified him positively, and I understand 
you yourself saw him laid out in the 
casket. 
constituted absolute proof of his iden- 
tity.” 

“Papers!” echoed Emmett, dum- 
‘Then a look of comprehen- 
face. “Why, my pa- 
pers and other belongings were stolen 
Hotel Tudor, New 





district attorney 


Besides, he carried papers that 


founded. 


sion crossed his 


from me in the 


York. When I woke up in the morn- 
inge——” And Emmett launched into a 
detailed description of the perplexing 
events that had followed his awaken- 
ing in the New York hotel. 
listened intently, but his expre f 
mingled incredulity and astoni 
was not reassuring. 

“It is true I saw my cousin in the 











Mr. 





“but he was not 


said June, 
dead, though at the time I thought he 
The light was poor, and I looked 
at him for only a few moments. My 
stepfather had given him some drug 


coffin,” 


was. 


that produced a condition similar to 
pended animation, then he put Em- 
mett in the dead man’s place and told 
me to step in and look at him.” Scan- 
Bullet’s face for signs of credence, 
she went on to relate found 
her cousin in the hut on the island. 


ning 


how she 


The. district attorney’s face was a 
mask. With hands clasped at his back, 
he swung around the room twice, then 


stopped abruptly in front of the girl. 
“You're making a lot of tall charges 
that stepfather of yours,” he 
served drily. 
She met his 


against 
ol 
gaze squarely. 
told you the truth,” she insisted? 
it’s true—every word of it.” 
“H’m.” DBullet’s keen swept 
her face. “You found this young chap 
chained to a cot in a hut on the island, 


“I’ve 

ae 
sweal 
gl ice 


you say.” He bit his lip as if to re- 
‘press a smile. “That’s your story, isn’t 
it?” ; 

nd here is the chain that proves 


declared 
ankle 
how 


she has told you the truth,” 
Emmett, exhibiting the loop at his 
and unbuttoning his vest to show 
he had the chain around his 
waist. “I couldn’t get it off, so 1 took 
it along with me.” 

“So I see.” The tones were a trifle 
ironic. “But all this 
far toward convincing me. 


coiled 


doesn’t go very 
Don’t you 
see that you might have put the chain 
on yourself to brace up 
me, the 
lot of bracing. You 


in order 
tory? And, be 
have told needs a 


your 


lieve story you 


register at a hotel, and the next day 
you beat it out without paying your 
bill, leaving nothing behind you but two 
bricks and an old suit case. Then you 
pick a man’s pocket. Later, when you 
want to return what you’ve stolen, the 
man says the wallet isn’t his and won't 
accept it.” Bullet laughed as if the 
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idea was highly amusing. “Then you 
walk into Doctor Marsh’s house by 
way of a second-story window, have a 


fight with somebody in the dark, and 
by and by you wake up in a coffin, 
The next thing you know you're 


chained to a cot on an island. Some 
melodrama ! 

Emmett reddened. “Do you mean to 
insinuate ery this young lady is tellitig 
falsehoods lemanded 

“Hold your horses,” 
quietly. “Women are 
Some of them have very lively imagina- 
and others will do almost any- 
like. What I 
chain nor 
enough to 


hotly 
said 


queer 


’ he « 
Bullet 
things. 


tions, 
thing for a 
mean is that neither the 


Marsh’s 


man they 
Miss 


corroboration is 


support the story you're telling. If 
you are really Emmett Marsh you 
ought to be able to prove it somehow. 


Any photographs?” 
“Never had 
you, my papers 
friends who can identify me, 
take some 
“T thought so. You can’t prove, ex- 
cept by Miss Marsh’s insufficient testi- 
mony, that you are Emmett << * 
Can you prove that you are not Wa 
ren Shade? 
“It shouldn’t be 
Shade, ” said 
thought. “We 
train, and he 
line. 


taken. As I told 
stolen. I have 
but it will 
to reach them.” 


one 


were 


time 


hard to locate 
a mon 


out on the ime 


Emmett after 1ent’s 
came 
lives somewhere 
Shade 


to find some people 


probably 
If we 
able 


along the can’t find 


we ought to be 


who know him. Why haven’t you ad- 
vertised ?” 

“You forget that until half an hour 
ago I hadn't the slightest reason for 


thinking that there was anything mys- 


terious about this affair, and I am not 
inclined to think so now. As far as 
I know, you are Warren Shade, and 


Emmett Marsh is lying in the ceme- 
tery.” 
emmett the situa- 


side, 


laughed huskily ; 


had its grimly humorous 


tion 
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Then an idea came to him in the wake 
of the district attorney’s last words. 
“Would you exhume the body, have 
a photograph taken, and publish the 
picture in the papers, with a request 
that any one who recognizes it get in 
touch with you?” 
realized that the 


Sven as he spoke, 


[emimett suggestion 
must impress the official as wild, but to 
his surprise Bullet seemed to consider 
He walked around the 

room, his head bowed in thought. 
“| might,” he said suddenly. ‘That 
is, I might do a part of what you 
1 get the necessary permit from 


db 


it sel iously. 


gest. ‘i 

Judge Hewlitt at 

hume the body. 
He pas ed quickly 


and we'll 
Just a moment.” 


once, cz 
into the adjoin- 
ing room, closing the door behind him. 
Emmett and June looked bewilderedly 
at each other, unable to understand the 
district attorney’s ready acquiescence, 
he had been 
i from 
what they had told him. Sounds com- 
om told that Bullet 


over the tele- 


but dimly suspecting that 


persuaded by something apart 
ing from the next ré 


was talking to some one 
phone. 

“It’s arranged,” he announced crisply 
“Judge Hewlitt is 


making out the papers, 


when he came out. 
and I'll receive 
My chauffeur 


will open the 


them in the morning. 


sexton s assistant 


and the 


ave Miss Marsh, I want you to 
come along. The scene may be some- 


hat unpleasant, but we may need 


am ready,” announce 


i brave little smile 
ry 
lust ne thing ore \WVhateve 
be the result of th ex riunent 
( 117 t al | ww avoul 
ou h ’ on 
o d lily sullet mnea 
nd é al 1 ] 
f , 
‘ 2 minutes 
” 
ere eat he ¢ l 
1 
Wiitly al rK and dé 
i, Thy 1 
S Lhe, Op] d at 
; 1 1 14 , | 
' he houses alongs ie ( r and 
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picked up the sexton’s assistant. In a 
little while the town was behind them, 
and they were speeding over a smooth 
country Ikmmett and June, im- 
pressed by the weird nature of their 
errand, found difficult. 
The cemetery was only a short distance 
beyond the limits of the town, and pres- 


ently the car stopped before an impos 


road. 


conversation 





ing stone arch. 

They climbed out, and the sexton’s 
assistant opened. an iron gate set in the 
arch. The wind had died down to a 


petulant moan, and a steady drizzle 


dripped from the lowering clouds. 
Bullet and the sexton’s assistant led the 
way, the former flashing his electric 
light over mounds and stones. Finally 
the little procession came to a halt be- 


fore one of the graves, and the chauffeur 
and the sexton’s 
shovels they 


assistant went to work 
with had brought with 
them. 

“Where is the photographer?” in- 
quired Emmett after a while. “Aren't 
you going to have a flashlight picture 
taken?” 


“We 


answer. 


won't need it,” was the short 


Again Emmett puzzled over the dis- 
trict attorney’s queer behavior. “He 
1 


has something up 


his sleeve,” he whis- 


pered to June, who stood shivering 
from nervousness and cold a few feet 
from the grave. He took her hand and 


held it. The two diggers now were 
down below their knees, and the piles 
of dirt on each side of the pit con- 
tantly grew larger. A feeling of awe 
gripped Emmett at the thought th a 
little while he would look upon thi “ 
of the man with whom he had 
sled in the hall and the irs ( ( 
nigh h ) IV e¢ \shton 

Pp eCSé tly he \ “| to 
hand, and with great difficulty tl 

n ted the coffin to the 
Phen Bullet told Emmett and | t 

nd e, and they looked on 
tumult of suspense while the cover was 














pried from the casket. It came off with 
a squeaking of deep-rooted nails, and 
Bullet trained his flash on the gruesome 
interior. From where they stood, 
neither Emmett nor June could see the 
inside of the casket. 

“Miss Marsh,” called the district at- 
torney, “will you step this way for a 
moment? No,” as Emmett started for- 
ward, “you stay where you are till I 
call you.” 

With a soblike intake of breath the 


girl advanced, her slender figure sway- 


ing as she approached the casket. The 
faces of the little group were in 
shadow, and the only illumination was 
the wedge-shaped light projected by 
flash. Emmett saw the girl 
give a start as she reached the side of 


Bullet’s 


the coffin, but in a moment she had 
steadied herself. 
‘Miss Marsh.” Bullet’s tones were 


“Will you look at the 
tell whether 
face?” 

The girl bent forward. 


low and tense. 
and 
recognize his 


deceased me you 
For an in- 
stant her shoulders shook. 

“[T never saw him before,” she 
clared shrilly. 

Bullet gave her a hard, 
look. “Does he bear any resemblance 


de- 
searching 


to your cousin, Emmett Marsh?” 


She waited for an instant as if to 
steady her voice. ‘“No—none at all. 
You—you can see for yourself. My 
cousin is here.” 

A wraith of a grin crossed the 

icial’s face. “That will do, Miss 





\ Come here, you,” pointing a 
forefinger at Emmett. 
The girl turned away with a shudder, 


] 

and Emmett stepped forward. He cast 
a glance at the ghastly face in the coffin, 
and went rigid. He 
and stupefied, staring into 
the waxen features of the dead man, 
unaware of the knowing smile that was 
creasing the district attorney’s counte- 
nance. : ; 

The face in the coffin was that of the 


then he stood 


9 
niess 


speec 
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tow-headed man whose wallet he had 
borrowed and never returned. 


CHAPIER &. 


THE VEILED WOMAN, 


HAT man is Warren Shade!” he ex- 
claimed, pointing a trembling fin- 

ger at the form in the casket. 
The district attorney came a little 
closer. “Sure of that, are you?’ 
““As sure as that | 


Bullet stroked his rugged jaw. 
e 


am standing here.” 


i 


you are right, then we are face to face 
whopper Oot a 


with a P| coincidence. It 


strikes me as queer that the man whose 
pocket you picked in New York should 
turn out to be the same who engaged 


you in a tussle in the Marsh house the 


night of 1 

Emmett looked hard into the oificial’s 
inscrutable face. A suspicion, hazy and 
vague, that had been slumbering in his 
mind for some time, came suddenly to 


your arrival.” 


life. 
“How do we 
dence?” he asked. 
“We don’t, as a 
Bullet’s calm response. 
simple case of cause and effect. 


know it’s a coinci- 


natter of fact,” was 
“It might be a 
Let 
us suppose that what you have told me 
to-night is correct—that your uncle was 
plotting to denounce you as an impos- 
tor so that he could get his hands on 
the estate left by father. This 
man—Shade or whatever his name is— 


might have been his accomplice. He 


your 


goes to New York about the tyme you 
are due to arrive, intending to watch 
your movements, and if possible fix 
things so you won't be able to prove 
your identity. He——” 

“Wait a minute,” interrupted Em- 
mett, seized with a sudden inspiration. 
‘Maybe it was Shade who registered 
at the Tudor as Peter Seaman of 
Buffalo.” 

Bullet ees, not? 


chuckled. why 


As loug as we are supposing things, we 
might as well suppose that. 


There’s 
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nothing in a name, and this poor devil 
may have had half a dozen. Granting 
that our main hypothesis is correct, it 
would have been right in line with the 
scheme for Shade, alias Seaman, to 
take your papers, money, and clothes 
away from you, leaving you stranded 
in a big town with nothing to prove 
your identity.” Bullett looked at his 
watch, then glanced toward the road- 
way. “Well, let’s see. What’s our 
friend’s next move? Oh, yes, he fol- 
lows you to the station, and there 
What did happen after yeu got to the 
station ?” 

“Tie seemed to go out of his way to 
be insulting,” said Emmett. “I thought 
he was making fun of my clothes, and 
I was tempted to slap his face.” 

“Just so,” said Bullet. “He left you 
a suit that he knew would make you 
look ridiculous and increase your dif- 
ficulty of establishing your identity. 
Likely as not he himself was wearing 
your clothes.” 

“He was!” declared Emmett, remem- 
bering the impression he had received 
on the train that there seemed to be 
something familiar about the fellow’s 
attire. 

“We're getting on. Well, after you 
got to the station, the fellow went out 
of his way to insult you. Why do you 
suppose he did that?” 

Emmett pondered, then shook his 
head. 

“TIsn’t it just possible that he wanted 
to attract your attention to himself? 
Think hard and try to remember all 
the details. Now, when you look back 
upon it, doesn’t it strike you that he 
made it rather easy for you to pick his 
pocket os 

The suggestion Emmett to 
start. He that the 
tow-headed man’s coat had been open 
in front, opportunely, and that the top 
of the wallet had winked out invitingly 
He wondered 


caused 
remembered now 


from the inside pocket. 
whether he could have picked the wal- 
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let so easily without the fellow’s con- 
nivance. 

“You see,’ continued the district at- 
torney, “he had a double purpose in 
letting you take his wallet. He didn’t 
want you to stay in New York, where 
you would have told your story to the 
police and stirred up a hornet’s nest. 
It suited his plans to have you go on 
to Ashton, where a nice little trap was 
waiting for you, and he had forgotten 
to leave you the price of your ticket. 
Besides, he knew that if you were 
caught with papers in your pocket tend- 
ing to prove that you were Warren 
Shade, it would be all the harder for 
you to establish your identity as Em- 
mett Marsh.” Again Bullet looked at 
his watch. 

“By jove, yes!” exclaimed Emmett. - 
“That’s why he refused to take back 
the wallet.” 

“Of course. You lost sight of him 
on the train, didn’t you?” 

“He went to the smoker, and I didn’t 
see him after that. He must have 
slipped off at Ashton and taken a 
short-cut to the house. The 
agent advised me not to cut through 
the park, as I might get lost there, but 
to take the longer route down Main 
Street.” 

“There you are! It hangs together 
pretty well, doesn’t it? We haven’t yet 
straightened out the queer things that 
happened after got inside the 
house, but they can wait. We 
worked out a beautiful theory so far. 
It’s too bad, though, that it’s only a 
theory.” 

“What?” exclaimed Emmett. 

Bullett chuckled dryly. “I mean that 
we are just exactly where we were | 
fore. We have built up a theory on 
your that the 1 


whose wal 


station 


you 
have 


unsupported word 


in the coffin is the one 
When we have subs 
will be time 


you borrowed. 
tiated that statement it 
enough to take the theory seriously 


Again Bullet looked down the dark 
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road. “The only reason I considered 
your story had weight was the fact that 
for the past two or three days a certain 
lady has been in Ashton looking for 
a mysteriously missing husband. Just 
before I left the house I telephoned 
her at the hotel to meet us here, and 
I guess she will show up directly. It’s 
just possible she will be able to identify 
the man in the coffin.” 

narrowed. 
for the district at- 
to his suggestion 


idea 


Emmett’s 
as the 


torney’s ready assent 


cyes 


reason 


that the body be exhumed, An 
flashed through his mind. 
“What’s her name?” he inquired. 
Bullet gave him a long, oddly expres- 
“She calls herself Mrs. 
She says her husband 
ago. It 
and be- 


n 
I 


sive look. 
Warren Shade. 
disappeared about a week 
he is addicted to drugs 
went away she heard him talk- 
himself, frequently mentioning 
That’s why she 
for him. AR, I 
last.” 
mmett’s glance followed his. From 
the distance came an onrushing glare 
motor. It ap- 
rapidly, finally stopping at 


name Ashton. 
came here looking 


think she’s coming at 


and the chugging of a 


55 
proached 
the arch. Bullet went forward to meet 
w arrival, and when he rejoined 
woman in a long dark 

<, heavily veiled, was leaning on his 
Without a glance at the others 

went straight to the coffin. 
this your husband, Mrs. Shade?” 
inquired Bullet in a voice that all could 


group a 


he raised her veil, revealing the 
of a woman about thirty years 
with dark, restless eyes and nerv- 
She gazed long 
and intently at the face in the coffin, 
then turned to the district attorney. 
“No,” she said with a shiver. ‘This 
is not my husband. | this 
man before.” 
moan. 


ously quivering lips. 


never 
Her voice broke into a 
“Oh, where is Warren? What's 
Where——” 


Saw 


become of my husband? 


So, this ~ 
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She checked herself abruptly, then 
her eyes widened, her figure grew rigid 
and taut, and with a quick, jubilant cry 
she flung herself at Emmett, throwing 
her arms about his neck. 

“Oh, Warren—darling—why did you 
murmured, sobbing 
“T won't let you go away 


” 


leave me?” she 
hysterically. 
again—never—never—— 

“That seems to settle it,’ muttered 
Bullet grimly. He glared at Emmett, 
who was making dazed efforts to free 
himself of the caressing arms, while 
June, standing a few feet away, looked 
in utter bewilderment from one to an- 
other. “Mrs. the 
district attorney reluctantly, “I regret 
to inform you that your husband is 
under arrest, charged with the murder 
of Emmett Marsh.” 

The woman stunned. ‘The 
arms around Emmett’s neck grew limp. 
swayed, and with a 
piercing shriek collapsed in a heap on 
the ground. 


Shade,” continued 


scemed 


She staggered, 


CHAPTER XI. 
INTERRUPTED FLIGHT. 
FMMETT'S head spun and whirled 


on the way back to Ashton. 
Strange things had happened to him of 
late, but nothing stranger than Mrs, 
Shade’s theatrical espousal of him as 
her husband. 
it out, for his mind was too dazed for 
thinking, He supposed he 
would be lodged in jail and eventually 
trial for murder. Well, 
even that was preferable to imprison- 
ment on the island. He had at least 
escaped from the clutches of his uncle, 
and that was something gained. 

Mrs. Shade had been placed in the 
hired car in which she had 
the cemetery, and her chauffeur had re- 
ceived instructions to the lady 
safely to her hotel. The assistant sex- 
ton was dropped at his house, and then 
the district attorney’s car proceeded to 


He did not try to puzzle 
straight 


brought to 


come to 


see 
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within a block of the Marsh residence. 
After cautioning her to make no men- 
tion of what she had seen and heard, 
Bullet stiffly bade June good night. 
For an instant, just before she stepped 
he car, she tilted her head against 
Emmett’s shoulder. 

“Don’t 
ed T 


trom t 
o9*4 Tanz 9? 
ry—dear! 


1, but 


Wo she  whis- 
I] Emmett felt 
1 words could not 
more than her 
They made him a little giddy, 
failed to notice what direction 


pered. lat Was a 
that three thousan: 
have expressed any 
three. 
and he 
the car was taking until it stopped at 
the water front. Telling the chauffeur 
to wait, the district attorney pushed 
Emmett into a launch, and a moment 
later they were headed for the island. 

Emmett sensed somethirg queer, but 
June’s three words were still echoing 
melodiously in his ears, and he asked 
Bullet vouchsafed no ex- 
The night dark as 
pitch, and how they found the island 
seemed a mystery to Emmett, but soon 


the keel 


no questions ; 


planations. was 


scraped bottom and _ they 


to the hut. Once in 


ted the little kerosene 


picked their way 


h 


side, Emmett lig 
lamp. 
“Don’t 
said the 
Doctor 


ask me any fool questions,” 


district attorney, “but when 


Marsh comes here to-morrow, 
[ want him to find 
exactly as he left you. You get 


me, don’t 


. > 
your 


Emmett didn’t, quite, but there was 
omething about Bullet’s gaze and blunt 
mode of speech that gave him confi- 
det Ile trip] ed Of hi soggy gar 


ment nwound the chain from around 
! t i 1 i Ose € d \ loop d 
1 f g oO} the ( Then Wilh 
J ct Ist ce he clamped down 
I been before | 

1 nto its J 2 a) 

, S itiaas Sani a 

P 4 there ' ntly nt 
( I hat he ri¢ | 1 

ed fre the tit 
A. lit larger and a bit more m 
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fortable than a cell in the county jail,” 

Bullet, glancing about the 
“T expect to be out of town 
for the next two or three days. When 
1 get back I may drop around and see 
how you are.” 

Llis tones were as inscrutable as the 
look on his face. Finally, with a curt 
“Good night,” he wriggled out through 
the window. Emmett made himself a 
and went to bed. Though the 
night’s developments had rendered the 
mystery deeper than before, he slept 

ly and dil not wake until the sun 
was high. 

Emmett had just breakfasted when 
Horace arrived with another supply of 
The old man’s. bloodshot 
and haggard face testified to a 
sleepless night. He glanced warily 
about the hut, and, though he seemed 
to find nothing out of the way, Emmett 
could tell that his mind was troubled. 
He said nothing until he had opened 
the door and was about to step out. 
Then, as on the day before, he turned 
fixed Emmett with his freezing 

The harassing scrutiny lasted for 


observed 
shanty. 


meal 


sound 
] 


prov isle ns. 


eyes 


and 
gaze. 
several moments. 
“Has my daughter 
asked Horace abruptly. 
The question was totally unexpected, 
and an instant later Emmett feared that 
his involuntary start had betrayed him. 
“No such luck,” he managed to say. 
“Wish you would send 
keep me company.” 
‘ not seem to satisty 
gaze left Emmett’s 


been here?” 


her around to 


re 


Che banter did 
the older man. Hi 


face and slanted downward. “It was 
raining last night,’ he remarked 
“Where did that mud come from?” 
Lie pointed to the floor, and - 
mett’s heart ipped a beat. | 
| | and Mnwunsell had not be 
) h tl had uppe d, fi 
{] owed ces of mudd 
1 head but he contri n 


Why, it wa 











broken window last night and the water 
naturally soaked into the dust on the 
floor. This morning I tramped back 
and forth in it while taking my con- 
stitutional.” The explanation, he felt, 
was not a very good one, but it was 
the best that came to his mind. He 


could not tell whether or not Horace 
W: satished. After another long, 
soul-searching gaze the older man 


turned on his heel and walked away. 
His uncle’s visit left Emmett in a 
strangely troubled mood, and he found 
himself unable to shake off a dull pre- 
monition of disaster. Time and again 
during the remainder of the day he 
toward the hill the 
water, wondering what June was do- 
ing, if anything had happened to her, 
and whether she meant to pay him 
iother visit. Darkness came, and 
with it an intensifying of his fore- 
hodings. He spent most of the night 
tossing restlessly on the cot, but toward 
morning he fell into a deep slumber. 


elanced across 


When he opened his eyes Horace was 
standing beside the cot, looking down 
at him with an expression of dark and 
There was 
thing in his sunken eyes that was so 
terrifying that Emmett jerked himself 
erect and shrank away. 

“Don’t look at me like that!’ he ex- 
claimed. “You give me the creeps.” 
Hor 
ace’s gaze was less ominous now, but 
a shadow of the former expression still 


lurked in the depths of his eyes. ‘‘How 


sinister brooding. some- 


“Why, what do you mean?” 


m I looking at you?” 
ry 


Chere was murder in your eyes,” 


| [Ikmmett, regarding him steadily, 


nd [’m not sure that there isn’t mut 





heart. 


hie - 1 1 
11 cracked 


ind 


even more ter- 


‘ than the thing that had stared out 


ey a few moments before. 


” 


man, 





imaginative young 





he turned away and 
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walked out. 
ia, hal’ 
Emmett heaved a sigh of relief as 
the had closed behind 
He paced the floor for an 
hour, trying to fight down an agonizing 
sense of impending peril. At intervals 
of a few minutes he glanced at 
house on the hill, fervently hoping that 
nothing had happened to June, and 
wishing that he could banish from his 
memory the haunting thing he had read 
He torn 
tween emotions of relief and fear when, 
shortly after noon, a little black streak 
shout out across the water. 
fore he could distinguish the occupant 
of the boat, he knew it was June. She 
circled around the side of the island, 
and a few minutes later her white but 
smiling face appeared at the window. 
“IT hope your majesty is well,” she 


“Yes, very imaginative. 


soon as door 


his uncle. 


tne 


in his uncle’s eyes. was be- 


Even be- 


said with forced gayety as she climbe 
inside the hut. “What's the 
Why that frown on the kingly brow?” 


matter: 


“I’m not sure you should have 
come,” declared Emmett gravely. 
Her face sobered instantly. “I had 


to come. 
longer. I was—afraid.” 

“Afraid ?” 

"Yes, airaia for 
Mr. Hepplinger were in the library lat 
last night. 
talking about, and I was in such dread 


I just couldn’t stay away any 
J : } 5 


you. Father and 


I guessed what they were 
ful suspense [ couldn’t restrain myselt 


stood at 


a while, and heard some of 


the door foi 
the 
They were talking about the 


[ slipped down, 
thing 
they said. 


treasure—and about you.” 


“A very interesting combination.” 
‘Please, dear, don’t joke about 1 
They seem absolutely certain that there 
is treasure buried on the island | 
has become an ob on with tl 
they can’t think of anything el 
feel confident that if the can | I 
their earch without interruption Tol 
a rew day O1 week longer, the, will 
find it, but they are afraid of you.” 
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“T see. And I suppose Hepplinger 
has been trying to convince uncle 
Horace that murder isn’t such an ugly 
thing as most people think.” 

She stepped closer to him, her lovely 
“You must 
told 


face drawn with anxiety. 
go away at once—to-day. As I 


you the other day, your father brought 
a large quantity of explosives to Atlan- 
the 


enough to blow up 
Oh, it’s awful! 


tis—almost 
whole island. 
ror and tenderness struggled for pos- 


101- 
session in the large, brown eyes. “Mr. 
Hepplinger has been telling father that 
if the explosives shouid go off by ac- 
nobody would be to blame 
A shudder brought the 
tence to an eloquent finish, 
“Fairly ingenious,’ muttered 
mett. “I can understand how tha 
of argument would appeal to your 
father. Hepplinger would arrange the 
‘accident,’ and uncle Horace would ac- 
complish his purpose without hurting 
That ought to 


cident 
if _” sen- 
Em- 
kind 


step- 


his precious conscience. 
give satisfaction all around 

“Hurry!” she implored, vexed by his 
levity. “I'll give you money, and I 
can take you to New York in the car 
this afternoon. From there you can 
get a train West, and nobody will be 
able to trace you. But we must act at 
once. Father and Mr. Hepplinger may 
come any moment.” 

Emmett regarded her whimsically. 
“Do you know, dear, that you are the 
most stunning creature I ever saw, and 
a little scare like this makes you even 
more bewitching? But this going away 
proposition doesn’t appeal to me at all. 
[ never ran away from anything yet, 
and I don’t intend to run away from 
this. No, dear,” stroking her silken, 
shimmering tresses, “I stay right here.” 

She made a moan of despair. “But 
mustn’t! Can’t you see that—— 
Oh, why won’t you be sensible?” 

“Because it’s so much nicer to be the 
other thing.” 

“Then I suppose I must tell you the 


you 


whole truth. You are not the only one 
in danger. Father and Hepplinger sus- 
pect I know everything, and that I 
have been coming here to see you. 
They fear me even more than they do 
you.” : 

Emmett’s 
face 


ferent,” he deci: 


faded out and his 
went deathly white. “That’s dif 
+ ared grimly. “The claw 
hammer! Quick!” 
She handed him the tool, and wi 


smile 


savage jerks and twists he wrenche 
the 
loop off the iron 
girl busied herself 
the back of the hut, 

around his waist and finished dre 
June’s last statement had brought back 
to him all the fears with which the 
evil expression in 
He had no definite pl 
prote 


taples out of the floor, slipped the 
leg, and, while the 
with something in 


.er 


ad he ,tT 
wound the chain 


l 
iiorace’s eyes had 
inspired him. 
in mind, but he felt he musi 
her, and he could not do that 
prisoner in the hut. 

“We're off!” he declared, then helped 
her through the window. “Not afraid, 
are you?” he added, noticing that she 
was trembling. 

“No; not when I am with you. 
just nervous, I guess. I 
something dreadful——” 

She broke off, but he could gues 
the rest. The same feeling of nervous, 
unreasoning dread had been tormenting 
him for hours. He took her hand, and 
they started running. The bright sun 
shine and the cool breeze 
spirits a little, and a sense of 
bility steadied his nerves. 
glance at June’s face, 
lovely despite its look of haunting fear, 
he told himself that he was the 
dian of the treasure in the 
world. 

With a gasp he came suddenly to a 
dead stop, almost jerking the girl off 
her feet. A splashing sound had 
caused him to out over the 
water. A rowboat was approaching 
that side of the island on which June’s 


while a 


I’m 


feel as if 


buoyed his 
f responsi 
With a 


surpassingly 


act 
uSsto 


greatest 


glance 





' 
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launch was moored, In the stern was a 
thin, frock-coated man, shading his 
eyes with his hands as he looked to 
right and left. In the center, working 
the oars with long, steady sweeps, sat 
a tall, broad-shouldered man. 

“Horace and Hepplinger!” muttered 
Emmett. A quick intake of. breath told 
him that the girl also had seen the ap- 
proaching boat. Her hand trembled 
within his, and with a shudder she 
pressed closer to him. His mind 
worked with lightning speed. If the 
two men found the girl on the island 
there was no telling to what extremes 
they might go in order to protect them- 
selves. He shivered as the idea oc- 
curred to him. 

The boat drew steadily closer, but 
as yet Horace appeared not to have 
At the moment he was 
gazing in the direction of the hut, his 
dour and tightly drawn face standing 
out sharply against the sunlight. 

mmett seized the girl around the 
waist and eased her to the ground. He 
was almost certain that the men in the 
boat had not seen them. Their move- 
ments partly covered by the underbrush 
and shrubbery, they wormed their way 

rd a little thicket near the center 
island. There, hiding among 
tangled weeds and puny saplings, they 
looked out and saw Horace and Hepp- 
step from the rowboat. They 
gesticulated wildly and talked in ex- 


ted accents. 


noticed them. 


— 
or the 
iinger 


“They’ve seen June’s launch,” 
hought Emmett. ‘Now there’ll be the 
devil to pay.” 
Ife placed his hand soothingly on 
trembling shoulder. ‘‘They’ll go to 
he whispered. “While 
there, we'll 
our chance and beat it for the 


f Tie 


first,” 


, ; r 
looking for us 
yw us in the 


brave little smile illumined her 


e face. 


lly, were hurrying in the direc- 


The two men, still talking 


iter 


tion of the hut. The moment they dis- 
appeared around the corner, Emmett 
lifted the girl to her feet. 

“Quick, now!” he said tensely. 

Only a few hundred feet intervened 
between the thicket and the tiny slip 
where the launch was moored, but the 
space was in plain view of the rear 
window of the hut. They raced for- 
ward, but of a sudden the girl stum- 
bled and fell. A look of intense pain 
came into her face. 

“My ankle!” she whispered moaning, 
“T think I’ve wrenched it!’ 

Emmett gritted his teeth, then folded 
the girl in his strong arms and lunged 
forward. He knew they would be safe 
if he could reach the craft and start 
the motor before their movements were 
detected. He had taken only a few 
steps when, with a baffled mutter on 
his lips, he placed his moaning burden 
on the ground and threw himself down 
beside it. 

The two men had rushed out of the 
cabin. ‘Hepplinger was running toward 
the slip, cutting off their escape. Hor- 
ace, his thin legs wide apart, stood at 
the corner of the hut, peering sharply 
about him. A choking sense of defeat 
surged through Emmett. The island 
was far too small to afford a hiding 
place. He did not fear a fistic encoun- 
ter with the two men, but he su 
at least them was armed, and 
he did not doubt that both were des- 
perate enough to kill. The sight of the 
helpless girl, trying hard to repress the 


pected 


one of 


roans of pain that came through her 


itly compressed lips, gave him 


rp twinge of anguish. 
you crawl?” he whispered. 


he said gamely. “Do yot 


ive seen us?” 


r have seen the boat,” 


Kmmett as they slid and wri 
ward the tl icket, “and they know 
ight the boat is still on the 


Suppo e Hepplinger has put 


hoevet brot 
island. | 


the motor out of commission.” 








Again they lay sheltered in the midst 
of the thicket, but Emmett knew that 
their discovery was only a question of 
minutes. le saw Hepplinger walk 


back from the slip and rejoin Horace 
in front of the house. Then the two 
parted and started in opposite direc- 


tions, as if to make a systematic search 


of the island. Emmett, realizing that 
they soon would be found, felt a 
clammy sweat on his forehead. For an 


ht 
shout across to the mainland for assist- 
ance, but he they would be 
found by the searchers long before help 
could arrive, and, besides, the 
in the wrong direction. 

He wriggled a litile to one side, and 
suddenly his hand slipped. He thrust 
out an arm. Just in front of him, 
beneath a pile of underbrush, 
opening that slanted sharply into the 
ground. He swept the dry twigs and 


instant it occurred to him that he mig 





1 
KNeW 


wind was 


was an 


dead branches away, exposing a_nar- 
row hole. Dimly remembering that 
June had told him something about a 
cave, he dropped his legs down the 


slanting sides of the pit. His feet en- 
countered no resistance, indicating that 
the hole was of some depth. 

A low, jubilant*exclamation fell from 
his lips. The pit would afford at least 
a temporary hiding place for June. At 
any rate, she would be safer down there 
than on the ground. It 
just possible that this was not the cave 
mentioned by June, and that the search- 
ers did not f 


top of was 


know of its existence. 
However that might be, the pit offered 
the only hope of safety for the girl. 
Emmett looked about him swiftly. 
Just now the the 
other side of the hut and temporarily 
out of sight. Without wasting words, 
he lifted the girl, dropping her gently 
into the narrow opening, and let her 
slide slowly down the steep incline until 
she felt solid ground under her feet. 
“How is the ankle?” he asked, lean- 


searchers were on 


ing over the edge of the pit. 
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“It doesn’t hurt much. 
coming down, too?” 

“Tf don’t think there is room for both 
of. us, and besides ” He did not 
finish the sentence, but he was deter- 
mined that if Horace and Hepplinger 
found the opening, they should enter it 
only over his dead body. Working 
swiftly, he replaced the underbrush, 
concealing the mouth of the pit, but he 
took pains to arrange it loosely, so 
that air could filter He had 
barely finished when the gigantic 
of Hepplinger emerged along the side 
of the hut, coming iff Emmett’s direc- 
tion. From the other side, jumping 
and strutting like a kangaroo, Horace 


Aren’t you 





through. 


figure 


was approaching. 

Emmett began to crawl away from 
the cave. When he had the 
edge of the little thicket he pressed close 
to the ground, burrowing into the tan- 
gled underbrush till his body was all 
but concealed from prying eyes. 

Shouting excitedly to each 
Horace and Hepplinger kept coming 
closer. 


reached 


1 
otner, 


CHAPTER XII. 

PINNED DOWN. 

OR the moment, at least, the peril 

was over. Each taking one side of 
the island, the two men kept running 
until their paths converged about a 
hundred yards from the cave. There 
they stopped and engaged in loud con- 
versation, Hepplinger speaking in sul- 
len and angry tones, while Horace’s ac 
cents were those of a man dominated 
by terror. After a little they moved 
away and started walking in a course 
almost directly in line with the cave. 

“He can’t be far away,” Horace was 
saying. “You don’t suppose he’s been 
foolhardy enough to try to swim across 
to the mainland ?” 

“T only wish he had,” growled Hepp- 
linger. “The current would have 
sucked him down as soon as he got 
into the channel, and it would have 

















been a good riddance. But he’s not the 
one I’m worrying about. A woman is 
always more dangerous than a man, 
because you never know where she is 
at. That foxy stepdaughter of yours 
is up to deviltry, Marsh.” 

Emmett raised his head a little. The 
two had stopped only a few feet from 
where he lay, scanning the ground 
about them. 

“I’ve suspected her for some time,” 
said Horace shakily. “I’m almost sure 
she’s been here.” 

“And it’s a cinch that she’s here to- 
day,” Hepplinger responded. ‘The 
inch proves that, and your nephew 
couldn’t have got loose without some- 
ly’s assistance.” 

“He’s not my nephew,” said Horace 
vehemently. “My nephew is dead, and 

the one who claims his name is a rank 
npostor.” 

Hepplinger chuckled  derisively. 

ou would hypnotize yourself into be- 
lieving that the moon is made of 

ighetti if you thought such a belief 
uld be good for your soul. I wish,” 
ring his voice a little, “that you 
would carry the process of auto- 
hypnosis a step farther. We know 
e is treasure on this island.” 
Chere must be.” Horace almost 
eked out the words. “Nothing else 
why my brother made so many 
rious trips to Atlantis and hauled 
And 


you 


eX] ims 
IT] 


hat explosive stuff over here. 
t find it, Hepplinger; do 


will find it,” 
rly. “It may 


said the lawyer 
y take a few days 
er, but we will eventually come 
then, Marsh, we shall 


h!” echoed Horace in exult- 


1 Emmett raised his head, and 
the lawyer’s eyes peer into 
face with all the intensity of 


otist trying to control a refrac- 
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“But riches won’t do us any good un- 
less we are in a position to enjoy 
them,” he argued persuasively. “Your 
stepdaughter and nephew are conspir- 
ing against us. We can never feel safe 
as long as they are—ahem, unre- 
strained. Even if they should not be 
able to prevent us from getting hold 
of the treasure, they will be a constant 
danger to us. You understand, 
Marsh?” 

Horace’s reply was spoken in tones 
so low that Emmett could not hear it. 

“We may even be sent to prison,” 
continued the lawyer. “They may send 
us up for ten or twenty years, and we 
are no longer young. What 
would the treasure do us then?” 

Horace seemed suddenly seized with 
fury. “They shan’t interfere with us!” 
he exclaimed. “We will not let them 
The treasure is mine, for my nephew 
is dead, and I am the only remaining 
heir. Of course, you will get you 
share, Hepplinger, for you have helped 
But these two young people—they 


” 


good 


me. 
must not hamper us. 

“Exactly! And that’s why I wish 
you would carry your auto-hypnosis a 


step further. They must be hiding 
somewhere on the island at this very 
moment. Neither of them is armed. 
We needn’t do anything rash. An op 


portune accident is all we need. 
stood with head bowed, a 
if considering the stiggestion. Then he 
looked up, but his eyes did not meet 
the lawyer’s. “What kind of accident 
do you mean?” 
“Well, [Emmett 


You may have to draw the pistol to 


Horace 


may get violent. 


show him you are prepared to defend 





your life. It may go off in your hand 
without your volition. Your hand is a 
bit shaky, you know, and pistols have 
been known to do that sort of thing 
\s for your stepdaughte — 
No—no! Ilorace waved his arm 
in a horrified way ‘T couldn’t do that. 


My conscience would trouble me for 
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that the rest of my life. You see, 
Hepplinger, my hand isn’t as shaky as 
you seem to think, and it wouldn't 
really be an accident. Now, if only 
iny hand shook if Emmett 
got really 

“Rot!” snorted the lawyer, stepping 
in a narrow circle and swishing 
stick against the weeds. 


Hello!” 





more, Or 
” 


violent—— 


about 
his walking 
“Your conscience is—— 


[mmett sprang to his feet. The 
lawyer’s stick had struck him a whack- 
Ing blow ag ain St the flat of his foot. 


g 
and _ steeling his 
muscles for action, he stood crouching 


and tense, regarding the two men with 


Clenching his fists 


a steady 

Horace made a quick motion, and in 
the next instant the barrel of a pistol 
glittered in his hand. He raised it 
slowly till the muzzle pointed straight 
to Emmett’s His grew 
narrow, and in his face was a mingling 
of mailer e, greed, and dread that caused 


eye. 


chest. eyes 


Emmett to shudder. He could guess 
what was going on in the older man’s 
mind. Horace was hoping that a hos- 
tile move on his nephew’s part would 
give him an excuse for seearryd the 
trigger. Fimmett knew he would shoot 
straight, and then June would be left 


the two villains; he 
attitude. 


to the mercies 
abandoned his pugnacious 

“Where is June?” demanded 
linger, apparently disappointed at Em- 
front. 


hg 


mett’s sudden change of 
should I know? 
erumbled the 


“June? How 
“Don’t stall,” 
“We kno-y —_ 
Emmett gave him 
she is I ‘hts seen her,” 
complimenting himself on his skillful 


lawyer. 
is here.” 

blank look. “If 
he declared, 


show of innocence. 


“If my daughter isn’t here, who 
brought the launch over?’ inquired 
Horace. 


unch? Say, what the 


“What la 
dickens are you two talking about? A 


number of people have been prowling 
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around this island, but I’ve seen noth- 


ing of June.” 


Horace and Hepplinger exchanged 
glances. Emmett knew he had sown 


a seed of suspicion in their minds by 
his deft that others beside 
themselves looking for the 
treasure. 

“How did you get loose?” 
Hepplinger. 


suggestion 
might be 


demanded 


Emmett laughed artlessly, at the 
same moment squi ting in the direction 
of the pit. He was 1 fair way of 


hoodwinking the two pater society and 
all might well if June made no 
sound or movement betraying her pres- 


y et be 


ence. 

“It was hard work, but I finally 
managed it,” was his glib explanation. 
“[ wound the chain around my shoul- 
ders and pulled till the staples gave. 


I meant to try to swim across as soon 


as it turned dark.” 
Hepplinger regarded him with a 
scowl for an instant, then he held 


whispered conversation with Horace. 
The lawyer began to pace about again, 
cutting viciously at the weeds with his 
stick. Suddenly Emmett felt as though 
his heart had ceased functioning. 
Hepplinger, after a swish at the under- 
the mouth of the hole, 
the layer of 


brush covering 
thrust his stick through 


twigs, dead branches, and _ withered 
weeds. <A look of suspicion crept into 


a) 
sti Ny 


his face. He 
then 


prodded with the 
and tense as if listen- 
ing for sounds. Emmett, tormented by 
suspense, held his breath. 

The lawyer turned suddenly, and he 
must have a a telltale look on 
Emmett’s face, for his eyes twinkled 
cunningly. He pretended to have no- 


stood still 


ticed nothing, however. 
“Another one!” he exclaimed chuck- 


ling. “How many holes did your 
brother dig on this island, anyhow, 
Marsh? This is the seventh we’ve 


” 


found, isn’t it? 


“The eighth,” corrected Horace, his 














voice trembling with excitement. “Do 
you suppose is 

He checked himself abruptly, and a 
moment later Emmett felt the glances 
of the two men boring into his face. A 
faint ironic smile hovered about Hepp- 
linger’s features, while Horace’s counte- 
nance bore the nameless and dread-in- 
spiring expression that Emmett never 
could behold without a _ shiver. 
Through the tense silence drifted a 
faint sound, and for an instant Em- 
mett’s blood ran cold. 

The sound had filtered up through 
the brush that covered the pit. Though 
his own overwrought had de- 
tected it easily, he could not be certain 
whether the other two had: heard it. 
Perhaps June was gasping for breath. 
Maybe her aching ankle had brought a 
groan to her lips. A feeling of excru- 
ciating fear caused Emmett’s heart to 
pound chokingly against his ribs. If 
the girl betrayed her presence in the 
pit her predicament would be desperate. 
Horace, already a potential murderer, 
influenced by Hepp- 
sly and fiendishly cunning insin- 
uations. All that would be needed was 
a skillfully contrived accident of the 
kind at which the lawyer had hinted, 
and then—— 

Horace had drawn up his eyebrows. 
With mouth gaping, he leaned a little 
toward the pit, listening. Into his face 
murderous frenzy, 
mingled with cowardly dread, which 





senses 


would easily be 


linger’ 


crept the look of 


had chilled Emmett on two or three 
previous occasions. The lawyer’s smile 
had grown a trifle more pronounced, 
and his eyes held a gleam of stealthy 
triumph, After a quick glance at the 
pit he looked at Emmett, his glance 
lanting downward until it reached the 

n fastened to the young man’s 

i ¢ his eyes traveled up\ ard, 

ing in the region of Emmett’s waist, 


if he were tryir « to account for 


1 
the 
Lie 


chain. Finally 


an to move about in an aimless 


and malice, “I 
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fashion, slashing at the weeds with his 
cane, and Emmett was already begin- 
ning to hope that the lawyer’s atten- 
tion had been turned from the pit. 

Then, with an agility surprising in 
a man of his build, Hepplinger executed 
a sudden spring and hurled his huge 
figure against Emmett, throwing him 
violently to the ground. The younger 
man, momentarily dazed by the impact, 
struck out with his legs, but already 
his arms were twisted under his back, 
and the sheer weight of the lawyer’s 
body was holding him down, rendering 
his squirming and writhing impotent. 
Hepplinger was shouting directions to 
Horace, and in a little while Emmett’s 
vest was ripped open, the chain around 
his body was unwound and slid down 
through the trouser leg, after which 
Horace fastened the loose end to the 
trunk of a tree. Finally, still acting 
under the lawyer’s terse directions, he 
removed his shoe laces and bound Em- 
mett’s wrists together. 

Horace, who had seemed to follow 
directions with the blind obedience of 
one submissive to a master mind, 
sprang aside and picked up the weapon, 
which he had dropped when Hepp 
The lawyer 
rose, lifting a stifling weight from Em- 


linger enlisted his aid. 
mett’s body, and the young man strug 
gled to his feet. The attack had been 
so sudden and unexpected that even 
now he scarcely could grasp its mean 
ing. 
“Now, my young friend,” said Hepp 
linger in a tone of mingled satisfaction 
want you to tell me 
where June is, and I advise you toa 
tell the truth.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


HIORACE S CONSCIENCI 


TREMBLING 


of bafile ment, 


vith rage and a sense 
Emmett dashed for- 


ward, but the chain tripped him. Then 
he tried to wrench bis hands free; the 
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effort only caused the laces to bite 
into his wrists. In a moment he real- 
ized he was helpless and completely in 
the power of the two scoundrels. He 
glared furiously into the lawyer’s com- 
placently grinning face, vaguely sensing 
that Hepplinger’s sudden attack had 
been prompted by a deeper and more 
complex motive than that of learning 
June’s whereabouts. 

Horace stood in a slightly stooping 
attitude, with lips parted and eyes 
peering inquizingly at the lawyer. He 
had obeyed orders without question, 
and he seemed at a loss to comprehend 
Hepplinger’s purpose. 

Instinctively Emmett glanced at the 
pit, fervently hoping that no sounds of 
the scuffle had reached June’s 
Futile though the effort seemed, he 
tried to send her a telepathic message 
of warning. If she could only remain 
quiet for a while, there still would be 
hope. 

The lawyer picked up his stick. The 
faint, malignant grin on his lips warned 
Emmett to be on his guard against 





Car. 


another treacherous move, though he 
had not the least idea what that move 
would be. 

“We are waiting for your answer,” 
declared Hepplinger. “Where is 
June?” 

“You're crazy! Emmett laughed 
jeeringly. “I don’t know where June 
is. I haven't 
was in the coffin.” 

There was a a it the cor- 
ners of the lawyer’s lips. For an in- 
stant Emmett wondered if he would 
have acted more wisely if he had fol- 
had 
known the island would be carefully 
searched, and that in all likelihood her 
hiding place would be found sooner or 
later; it had occurred to him that he 
would be in a much better position to 
her if he above 
ground. Besides, he had hoped to be 
able, by some hook or crook, to con- 


y 


seen her since—since I 


lowed June into the cave. He 


protect remained 
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vince the lawyer and Horace that June 
was not on the island, which he could 
not have done if they had been caught 
together in the pit. He might have de- 
cided differently, however, if he could 


have foreseen that the two rascal: 
would incapacitate him by chaining 
him to a tree. 

“You'll be in another coffin befor¢ 


long unless you tell us the truth,” was 
Hepplinger’s warning. “We know 
positively that June is on the island 
She came here in the launch, and since 
the launch is still here she cannot have 
left. Where is she?” 

Emmett shrugged his shoulders, a 
if he considered the question too ridicu- 
lous for words. 

The lawyer’s manner changed. He 
“T wonder,” he 


t 


pointed with the stick. 
said musingly, “if 
hole. <A little while ago I thought | 
heard a sound coming out of there. 
Didn’t you, Marsh?” 

“Ves,” declared 
“There was a sound. I am 
1 oM 


she could be in th: 


Horace excitedly. 
sure of 


“Absurd!” put in Emmett. “What 
you heard was probably an animal. 
June is not here, I tell you.” 

“We know she is on the island,” a 
serted Hepplinger. “The only thing we 
are in doubt about is whether she is in 
that hole.” 

Emmett 
“My cousin is 
bantered, “but she has her limitation 
Only a miracle worker could crawl into 
a hole and pile all that brush on top 
of her.” 

“Quite true. 
a simple matter for you to cover 1 
opening after June was in the hole.” 

The two men regarded him narrowly. 
It struck Emmett as a little queer that 
they did not settle the question once 
for all by pushing aside the brush 
and searching the cave, and he hoped 
desperately that that simple expedient 
would not occur to them. He saw that 


another laugh. 
| 


a wonderful girl,” h 


managed 


But it would have been 


] 


















his only hope lay in sparring for time. 
It was a slender chance, but some 
eleventh-hour occurrence might reverse 
the situation. Some one from the main- 
land might pay an opportune visit to the 
island, or Horace might inadvertently 
step within Emmett’s reach, giving him 
an opportunity to kick the pistol from 
the old man’s hand. It was not very 
likely that either of these things would 
happen, but Emmett was clutching at 
straws. 

Vill you give us your word of 
honor that June is not in the hole?’ 
asked Hepplinger pointedly. 

Emmett gladly would have sworn 
away his present and future happiness 
in order to satisfy the other two that 
June was not in the pit. He scarcely 
could restrain himself from making his 


answer too emphatic, which merely 
would have strengthened their sus- 
picions. 

“Oh, sure,’ he said lightly. “But 


why waste words on such foolishness? 
Why in Heaven’s name should June be 
hiding in a hole in the ground? She 
isn’t dodging the sheriff, is she?” 

Hepplinger did not answer, but his 
smile was as frigid as chilled steel. He 
turned to Horace. “Our young friend 
has given us his sacred word that June 
is not in the hole,” he remarked. 

Horace did not seem to understand 
fully. “But how does he know?” 

“If June is in the hole somebody 
piled the brush on top of her, and our 
young friend appears to be the only 
man on the island bes 
Consequently, if June is in the hole he 
must know it. He says she isn’t, and 
that seems to settle it.” 

Horace blinked his eyelids bewilder- 
edly. 


ides ourselves. 


“For the last time,” said Hepplinger, 
facing Emmett 
June is in that hole.” 

“And for the last time I tell you she 
isn’t,” declared Emmett stoutly. 

The lawyer glanced at Horace 
4 ps 


again, “I ask you if 


and 
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nodded. 
he drew 
whirled 
powerful fingers wrenched the young 
man’s mouth open and thrust a hand- 


Then, with great abruptness, 
his hands from his pockets, 
upon Emmett, and with his 


Emmett 
ame 


kerchief between his jaws. 
sputtered and coughed, at the 
time wondering what purpose the law- 
yer could have in gagging him, for the 
wind was blowing off the mainland, and 
he could not have made his voice heard 
across the water. 

Horace seemed as puzzled as Emmett 
himself, but the lawyer’s se 
grin told that he had _ been 
throughout on a_ preconceived 
Now, after a leisurely swing back and 
forth, he turned to Horace. 

“These pesky holes are a nuisance,” 
he observed in casual tones, looking 
straight at the other man. ‘Some day 
somebody is going to fall in and break 
his neck.” 

Horace stared, and of a sudden his 
jaws twitched and a pasty pallor spread 
over his face. The old man’s features 
were so repulsive that Emmett, vainly 
puzzling over the lawyer’s last remark, 
felt sick at heart. It was the same evil, 
fear-stricken expression he had seen on 


1 
lf-satisfied 
acting 


plan. 


his uncle’s face several times before, 
but now it seemed magnified and a hun- 
dred times more lo: 

“The hole 
linger, his tones 
young friend had just g 
it is. 


ithsome. 

is empty,” said H 
and 
iven us his word 
And, really, the 


” 


epp- 
soft low. “Our 
of honor that 
thing is a menace to life and limb. 


Somehow t! 


1e insinuating accents cut 
through Emmett’s consciousness like a 
rapier thrust through his heart. He 
did not understand the words, but they 
something mon- 
strous and infernal. And of a sudden 
he felt a wild, unreasoning impulse to 
recall | and admit he had lied, 
but now the gag permitted him to utter 


gave him a sense of 


is words 
g 
nothing but gasps and gurgling hisses. 

‘True,” said Horace huskily. 

“You're right, Hepplinger. There’s no- 
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body in the hole. There can’t be, for 
he just told us so, and he knows.” 
Swaying like one in the grip of a tre- 
mendous passion, he stepped closer to 
the pit. “June!” he shouted raucously. 
“June! Are you there?” 

Not a word issued from the cave. 
If Emmett had been able to speak he 
would have shouted to June to make 
her presence known. He understood 
little of what was going on about him, 
but he felt a heart-breaking dread and 
an agonizing suspicion that in some 
manner he had made a fatal blunder. 

Horace leaned over the brush cover- 
ing the mouth of the cave. “June!” he 
shouted again. “June! June! If you 
are there, speak!” His voice died away 
in a high-pitched, wavering cry. Then, 
white and shaking, he turned to Hepp- 
linger. The Jook in his bulging eyes 
was so horrifying that even the lawyer 
seemed momentarily affected. 

“She’s not there,” he said hoarsely. 
“If she were she would have spoken. 
And the young man has given us his 
word of honor that she is not in the 
hole. She can’t be there, Hepplinger ; 
can she?” 

“Certainly not!” 

Horace breathed hard and fast. “If 
she were there she would have spoken. 
She would have made some sound even 
if she hadn’t been able to speak. At 
the young man has told us she isn’t 
there—given us his word of honor. She 
can’t be there—she can’t!” 

He strutted back and forth, 
wildly to himself, time and again 
peating the assertion that June wz 
in the cave. From time to ti 
linger ran his palm across his mouth 


ime Hepp 
to conceal a diabolic grin. Finally 
Horace quieted down a little, and a look 
of grim determination settled upon his 
face, but he continued his gibl 
telling himself over and over 
could not be in the cave. 
“You’re right, Hepplinge: 
spoke with great difficulty. 


erish, 


hz 


holes They—they 
should 

“Of course,” interrupted Hepplinger 
suavely. “It is a good act to remove 
whatever is a danger to life and 
safety.” He glanced at his watch. “1 
think we had better hurry. We need 
some tools, I believe.” 

Horace, his lips working swiftly but 
silently, as if he were still repeating to 
himself what he had so loudly asserted 
a few moments before, ran toward the 
hut. After a little he came out, carry- 
ing two shovels. He handed Hepp- 
linger one, and the two men went to 
work on opposite sides of the cave. 

A freezing horror coursed through 
Emmett’s veins.as the brush over the 
cave began to sag beneath a steadily 
growing burden of gravel. 


are a 


” 


menace, 


CHAPTER ALV. 
EMMETT HEARS A VOICE. 
HE two men worked steadily and in 
silence, Horace’s lips constantly 
fluttering over faintly mumbled sounds, 
Hepplinger now and then casting a fur- 
tive glance at his companion, as if fear- 
ing that the latter might waver. The 
brush was settling under 
spadeful after spadeful of dirt; then a 
little mound began to appear where the 
opening of the pit had been. 
Emmett pulled wildly at 
but he soon saw that he was only ex- 
To stand idly by 


gradually 


the chain, 


hausting his strength. 
while a fiendish murder 


mitted 


was being com- 
proved maddening. His jaws 

gag until the inside of 
felt like flesh 


lood-streaked foam appeared on 


' } 
hamped at the gz 
raw and 


hs 


I 1 


ips. He struggled 


1 Fe» 4 i. 
e laces only bit the 


P 
41 

his mouth 

1 

Dit 

r 


fiercely to 
hands, but th 
into his skin. 
kept his face res 


if determin 


Horace utel 


turned the 
to forget his nephew’s existence. Not 
for a moment did he cease his indefati- 
gable mumbling. His strained features 


ot 
oUnel 
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and the dogged expression of his eyes 
revealed a fixed purpose not to shatter 
the grisly delusion into which he had 
led himself. Emmett knew he was still 
telling himself that June was not in the 
cave, and, thanks to Hepplinger’s pre- 
caution, there was no dissenting voice 
to break the spell. Hepplinger ruse, 
based on his accomplice’s erra tic con- 
science, as it was diaboli- 
cal. 

Emmett shrank 
picture his imagination 
scene inside the pit. June was now 
sealed in an air-tight tomb. He hoped 
that a merciful oblivion had seized her 
she realized her dreadful pre- 
dicament. It was possible she had 
fainted, for no sound had issued from 
the cave since the first spadeful of 
gravel fell on the brush. In any event, 
she would be dead in a minutes. 
Emmett was struck with loathing and 
wonder as he contemplated his uncle’s 
brutality, but then he realized that no 
-vildoer surpasses in infamy the moral 
coward who temporizes with his con- 
Hepplinger’s blunt and cynical 
abhor- 


was as clever 


in horror from the 
drew of the 


before 


few 


science, 
seemed a shade less 
comparison. 

At length 
hovel. 


¢ ia nk 
a sidelong 


ickedness 
rent in 
rested on his 
the lawyer 
glance. “Where do 
suppose June can be?” he asked. 

There trace of 
Hepplings ad 


Horace 
with 
you 


He regarded 


was a contempt in 


r’s tone. The fact that the 
she started 
have fallen 


launch is here proves that 
for the island. She might 
d after setting the t 
ing in this direction. She is a reckless 
] happen.” 
the artful 
dodge with eagerness. His eyes swept 
he water. “The 
d. 
eo ae he 
twisted the lawyer 
overboard and 
likely, her body is probably miles away 
by this time. It may never be found.” 


overboar iller point- 


girl, and accidents wil 


Horace seemed to swallow 


tide is going out,” he 


faint, crooked smile 
’s lips. “If June fell 


drowned, as seems 


“Never be found,” echoed the other 
funereally. His self-deception seemed 
complete. “Yes, that must be it. June 
must have fallen overboard, and the 
tide has carried away her body. It 
may never, never be found.” 

“Let us hope not,’ mumbled Hepp- 
linger in tones so low that Horace 
not to hear. Then, a little 
louder: “It is a shocking accident, 
Marsh. But, while your head is bowed 
in grief, don’t forget the old prover) 
about an ill wind. Your stepdaught 
had information that might have sen: 
both of us to jail for the rest of our 
lives, and there’s no telling when she 
would have used She’s been acting 
very mysteriously of late. By the way, 
I wonder what our noble district attor- 
ney is up to. He has been out of town 
for two days, and nobody seems to 
know where he is.” 

A violent tremor 
body. 

“No use throwing a fit over it, 
added the lawyer. “I don’t think June 


seen ied 


shook Horace’s 


” 


has seen him yet, and it’s a certainty 


she won’t now. I am only pointing out 
that even the saddest of traged 
their compensations.” 
Horace ‘d. “But there is still 
neph—— There is still Warren 
ade,” he pointed out in low tones 
forgetting Emmett’s 


ies have 


i rd 


either ignoring or 
presence. 

Hepplinger laughed. ‘A man who is 
a fugitive from ju with a charge 
of murder hanging over his head, can’t 
harm us. Anyhow, I'll make it my 
business to see that he doesn’t.” 

There was a malice in his 
voice, but Emmett did not detect it, 
for horror had stunned and blunted his 
‘tions, and he could think of noth- 
ing but June’s fate. He 
sently that the two 
working and that Horace was mopping 
the perspiration from his face. 

“Suppose,” he said abruptly, as if the 
thought had just come to him, “that this 


tice, 


hint of 


perce] 
noticed ab- 


men had ceased 
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should be the cave in which my brother 
buried the treasure?” 

He pointed tremblingly to the little 
mound, but the lawyer shook his head. 

“I think not,” he declared. “It’s 
more likely we'll find it on the other 
side of the hut. That’s where your 
brother was blasting and digging most 
of the time. I suggest we trace the 
tunnel we found the other day and see 
where it leads.” [or the first time 
there was a touch of nervousness in his 
tones. “And I think we had better step 
lively and strike while the iron is hot.” 

Horace mumbled assent. Without a 
glance at Emmett the two men picked 
up their shovels and walked off in the 
direction of the hut. Emmett tried to 
shake off the numbness his agony of 
mind had brought upon him. When 
ever he glanced at the little mound a 
sharp twinge shot through his body. 
He estimated vaguely that the cave had 
been a sealed tonib for at least half an 
hour—perhaps much longer—and the 
hideous conviction forced itself upon 
him that by this time June must be 
dead. If she had not perished from 
lack of air it was probable her body 
lay maimed and bleeding under the 
brush. 

The thought that he had been unable 
even to raise a hand in her defense was 
maddening. He wondered whether he 
was losing his mind. By sheer physical 
force he turned his eyes from the 
mound, telling himself that what had 
happened was now beyond repair, and 
that all he could now d 
June’s murderers. But 
seemed impossible of 


for his 


oO was to punish 
even this 
accomplishment, 
movements limited to a 


‘ircle having a radius of only a few 


s doubtful how long the 


feet, and it wa 
murderers me: 
fined. 


He stepped to the tt 


the chain was fastene 


int to keep him con- 


4round which 
The loop was 
not padlocked this time, as it had been 
during his imprisonment in the hut, but 


was tied in a tight knot, and the point 
at which it circled the tree was too 
high for his manacled hands to reach, 
The tree, he noticed, was a decayed 
cedar. It appeared so frail that it 
seemed as though a vigorous shove 
should cause it to topple over, but Em- 
mett tried it in vain. Evidently the 
roots were firmly imbedded in soil, for 
the trunk did not budge even a frac- 
tion of an inch. 

Several boats were passing in the 
channel, but they were so far away 
that he doubted whether he could have 
made himself heard even if he had not 
been gagged, and that either of them 
might visit the island was a forlorn 
hope. As far as he was aware, Dis- 
trict Attorney Bullet was the only per- 
son who had any possible reason for 
coming to Atlantis, and he knew Bul- 
let was out of town. From the other 
side of the hut came a succession of 
hacking sounds. The two murderers, 
half maddened by the world-old lure of 
hidden treasure, were at their quest. 

He looked about him in despair. He 
recalled one of the sentences spoken by 
Hepplinger, and realized that his own 
life was in danger, but he viewed the 
prospect of death without emotion. 
Having already disposed of one of the 
persons he feared, the lawyer would 
find a way of ridding himself of Em- 
mett. It could be done both safely and 

at least in so far as Hepplinger 
was aware, for there were a hundred 
ay which a fugitive from i 
could be conveniently removed, and tl 
that 
whereabouts were known to District 
torney Bullet. Emmett had puzzled 


, 
t 
easily, 


ways in 


lawyer was unaware Emmett’s 


vain over the latter’s peculiar conduct 
particularly following the in tl 
but he felt 


ficial was a ma 


scene in 
remeter) instinctively tl 
n whom he coul 
trust. 

Then he shrugged 
realizing that at the present stage noth- 
ing mattered. His sense of horror and 


disconsolately 
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his desire to punish the murderers had 
died down to a dull, body-numbing 
ache. He paced about in a mood of 
utter dejection. 

Suddenly he stopped. A _ quiver, 
sharp as an electric current went 
through his body. He gazed at the 
tree, every nerve tingling with a weird 
and_ breath-taking sensation. He 
stepped a little closer to the decrepit 
cedar, straining his ears, and tilted his 
head against the trunk. Then he reeled 
dizzily, and for an instant things turned 
black before his eyes. 

Out of the tree came a voice, and 
the voice was calling his name. 


CHAPTER XV. 
HEPPLINGER’S DEFIANCE. 

HE voice had a faint and far-away 
sound, but he recognized it at once, 
though several moments passed before 
his tortured mind registered the fact 
that it was June’s. The realization that 
she was alive staggered him, and for a 
time he wondered whether it was not 
a mad dream. Then the voice spoke 
again, and his relief would have found 
vent in a wild outburst of joy if the 

gag had not held his tongue in check. 

A quick step sounded at his back. 
For several moments he had been ob- 
livious to everything but the whispers 
coming out of the tree, and he had not 
noticed the approach of one of the boats 
he had previously seen in the channel. 
He whirled round, and faced District 
Attorney Bullet. The official gave him 
a quick, comprehensive glance, then 
snatched the gag from his mouth and 
untied the chain. 

“What’s happened?’ 
sharply. 

Immett pointed to the tree. Bullet 
drew closer, listened, and a startled 
look came into his face. His lips 
tightened into a grim line while Em- 
mett blurted out a brief explanation. 

“T didn’t think the worthy pair would 


> 


he inquired 


go quite so far,” he muttered. “Where 
is a shovel?” 

Emmett, still dazed, explained that 
Horace and Hepplinger were using 
two, but that another might be found 
in the hut. Bullet ran to the shanty, 
emerging in a few moments with a 
spade in his hand, and began to dig 
in a slanting direction around the tree. 
He had been at work only a short while 
when he came to a cavity. Rapidly 
clearing away the dirt, he slid his huge 
body into the opening. A few minutes 
later he reappeared with June in his 
arms. 

“The scoundrels! 
“We'll make ‘em pay for this.’ 

With a gentleness surprising in so big 
a man, he laid the girl on the ground. 
Across her white face ran streaks of 
dirt, and her loosened hair was in a 
riotous tangle. Despite the look of ter- 
ror in her eyes, she smiled pluckily at 
Emmett, who was on his knees beside 
her, pouring out incoherent expressions 
of relief and joy. 

“The cave was deeper than I 
thought,” she murmured after a while. 
“Tt slanted downward for quite a dis- 
tance, and finally I found myself in 
a narrow passage that seemed to have 
been hewn out of rock. I heard father 
and Mr. Hepplinger inquiring about 
me, and I kept as quiet as I could. | 
noticed there seemed to be a draft com- 
ing from the other end of the passage, 
and when they began to cover up the 
mouth of the cave [ crept in that direc- 
tion. My ankle hurt terribly at first, 
but finally: it got a little better, and now 
the pain is almost gone.” 

“The trunk of the tree is hollow, 
permitting air to filter through to where 
you were,” remarked Emmett. “That's 
what saved your life. What’s this?” he 
added, noticing that she was clasping a 
small metal box to her chest. 

“T don’t know. I found it down be- 
low while I was groping about for a 
way out.” 


” he growled. 


, 
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“Time enough for that later,” mut- 
tered Bullet, his face bearing a fierce, 
dark look. ‘Just now I want a little 
chat with Marsh and Hepplinger. 
Where are they ?” 

June declared she felt strong enough 
to walk, and the three moved toward 
the hut, then around to the other side. 
The district attorney’s face looked like 
a cloud about to be rent by an explo- 
sion of thunder. He muttered to him- 
self while he walked with quick, lung- 
ing strides, and the other two 
with him. 


“oh, | , 
minutes search tney 


could 
scarcely keep pa 

After 
came to a huge bowlder lying so close 
to the water’s edge that the lower por- 
tion showed signs of wear by tidal 
waves. It and 
on its was an arched 


opening that showed no sign of handi- 


several 


was enormot in $1ze, 


landward side 


work, but appeared to have been slashed 
in the rock by a single charge of ex 
plosives. 

sullet looked into the 
barely large 
of his build to craw! 


age that 


opening, 


enough to permit a man 


1 
through, and saw 


a narrow pass loped gently into 
the ground. He heard 
ming of excited voices. At the farther 
end a faint glow was hither 
and thither, as if 
ing a fantern or 
trict attorney moti 
June to stand asi 
matic i 
“Her 
tunnel. 
His bo 
the rocky 
bling echo 
uttered 
which 


“la 
uncie, 


a distant hum 


moving 


shout 


of fear. 
“Come ou 

Bullet, 

you.” 
Again the 


] 
and 


echoes ; then the glow at the farther end 
began to move, and finally Hepplinger, 
erect and grimly composed, appeared at 
the opening. Behind him, carrying a 
lantern, tettered Horace. 

“Ah, hello, Bullet,” said the lawyer 
calmly, fixing the district attorney with 
a steady gaze. A slight tremor passed 
across his face as he saw Emmett and 
June, but in a moment he had regained 
his superb  self-possession. ‘What's 
up?” 

Bullet regarded him loathingly for a 
moment, then glanced at Horace, whose 
livid and hideously twitching face hov- 
ered at Hepplinger’s elbow. 

“You two are under 
nounced the district 
able to control his voice. 

“Indeed?” asked Hepplinger, snee1 


ing. i 


arrest,” an- 


attorney, barely 


“And what’s the charge?” 

“There will be several charges. Onc 
of them is attempted murder.” 

A hoarse cry sounded in Horace’s 
throat and his body shook so violenth 
that he leaned against the lawyer for 
support. 

“Shut up, you fool!” growled Hepp- 
linger, giving his accomplice a shove 
with his elbow. “And get from 
behind me. You make me nervous.” 

Horace edged past him, wabbled out 
of the opening, 
against the rock. 


out 


leaned 
He looked about him 


sudden, as his fear 


and weak) 


wildly, and of a 
crazed eyes saw June, a shriek of terre 
rose in his throat. 
his hands at his 
4d contempt. 
“Don’t let 3 

he said 


Hepplinger, 
back, looked 
with cc 
ae 131 
yourself go lik 


sarcastically. “At 


> tl 
take our district attorney’s plea 
antries too seriously. He is only 
dulging in the 


bluff. He has no evidence.” 


time-honored gan 
“Haven't I?” Bullet’s voice 
a whip lash. 
‘is evidence enough to Send y 


“Here,” pointing to | 

mett, 

where you belong.” 
Hepplinger laughed. “I 


guess the 
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word of a murderer and fugitive from 
justice won’t go very far with a hard- 
headed jury. That man is Warren 
Shade, a clumsy impostor.” 

“He is Emmett Marsh,” said Bullet 
tartly. “The man who called himself 
Warren Shade is lying in a grave in 
the cemetery. The game is up, Hepp- 
linger. The plot was fairly clever, but 
the execution was childish. I am sur- 
prised that a shrewd man like you tried 
to put it over.” 

The lawyer’ grinned _ insolently. 
“Bluff away!” he taunted. “But in or- 
der to make out a case against us you 
will have to prove that the man in the 
cemetery is Warren Shade, and that 
you can't do,” 

“No? By the way, Hepplinger, 
what’s become of the woman who calls 
herself Mrs. Warren Shade? Haven't 
seen her for a day or two, eh?” 

A touch of nervousness came into the 
lawyer’s face, but it tarried only an in- 
stant. “What are you driving at, Bul- 

“Only this. The woman who parades 
under the name of Mrs. Warren Shade 
is supposed to be in bed at the hotel, 
from indigestion. 
The manager is 
he gave out that report to accommgq- 
late me. As a matter of fact, the 
woman has been in jail for the past 
forty-eight hours.” 

““Jatk?” exclaimed Hepplinger. Then, 

h a great effort, he mastered his 

isness and laughed noisily. ‘You 
let ?” 


cit 


sutiering nervous 


an obliging soul, and 


ive your little joke, eh, Bul 


This time the joke is on you and 
Mz Maybe it will interest 

the other night we 
} man, who was 

under the Emmett 
In the party were Emmett, 
Miss Marsh, Shade 


a ” 
oman, 


irsh. 

1 to know that 
exhumed the body of the 
buried 


Mar h. 


name oft 


myself, and the 
Hepplinger’s face blanched for an in- 


stant. Horace, who seemed unable to 


wrench his horrified gaze from June’s 
face, was scarcely listening. 

“No use getting nervous, Hepplinger. 
The Shade woman played her little 
stunt pretty well. She declared posi- 
tively that the body in the casket was 
not that of her missing husband, War- 
ren Shade, and that she had never seen 
his face before. Then she promptly— 
a little too promptly—threw herself in 
Emmett’s arms’ and turned on the 
weeps, just as a woman may be ex- 
pected to do when she finds her long- 
lost husband. Finally, when told that 
Warren Shade was wanted on a charge 
of murder, she fainted. It was as real- 
istic a piece of fainting as I ever saw. 
The only thing that puzzled me was 
that she seemed to recognize the man 
she claimed as her husband a little too 
readily. In fact, while she pretended to 
be gazing upon the face in the coffin, 
she was looking around her out of the 
corners of her eyes, as if expecting to 
find somebody she knew. That’s what 
started me thinking, or, rather, it con- 
firmed a suspicion that had been trou- 
bling my mind for some time. Later 
that night I had her removed from the 
hotel to the county jail.” 
observed Hepp- 
see how it can 


“Fairly interesting,” 
linger, “but I fail to 
concern me.” 

“It concerns you a lot, Hepplinger. 
The next morning I went to New York 
and got in touch with the police. I 
learned that the couple supposed to be 
Mr. and Mrs. Shade were a pair of 
smooth They had been 
for years under a number of 
aliases. I that 
wanted in Philadelphia for working a 
confidence game. Well, I returned to 
Ashton, told the woman what I had 
learned, convinced her that the jig was 
up, and finally persuaded her to make 
a complete confession which incrimi- 
nates yourself and Doctor Marsh.” 

“So,” said Hepplinger shortly. The 
contemptuous grin faded out of his face 


very crooks 
operating 


discovered both were 
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and an expression of grim and reckless 
determination took its place. “You 
have played your cards fairly well, Bul- 
let, but I am holding the trump.” 

“Then show it,” challenged the dis- 
trict attorney, “because you are going 
to need it. The woman exposed the 
whole rotten scheme. It was based on 
Emmett’s supposed ability to prove his 
identity. Through a crooked New 
York lawyer you engaged the Shade 
couple to help you. Shade was to pose 
as Emmett Marsh, while the woman 
pretend to be looking for a 
husband, and to be prepared, 
in case of an emergency, to identity 
Emmett as her spouse. Shade went to 
New York, registered at Emmett’s hotel 
under one of his aliases, Mr. Seaman 
of Buffalo, and, during the night, he 
broke into Emmett’s room and stole his 

belongings, including his 
money and papers. The next night he 
put a fancy touch on the scheme by 
persuading Emmett to lift his wallet, 
containing a number of forged papers 
which identified the possessor as War- 
ren Shade. Then he got on the same 
train with Emmett, and after arriving 
in Ashton beat him to the house by 
fifteen or twenty minutes by taking a 
short-cut. 

“Doctor and yourself already had set 
the stage for Emmett’s arrival. It was 
hoped that, finding the house dark and 
the doors locked, he would break in. 
Shade, posing as Emmett Marsh, was 





was to 
missing 


personal 


to engage him in a scuffle and hand him 
authorities on a 
thoug 


1h 
iit 
would 


over to the charge of 


burglary. 


It was it would 
rn } 


work, for imett lave no 
means of identifying himself, while 
Doctor Marsh would be denouncing 


him as an impostor and introducing 
Shade as his ne] hew. June, the only 
Ashton besides Doctor Marsh 
who Emmett, was away at the 
time, and you hoped to arrange it so 
that she and the prisoner should not 


meet. That would 


person in 
knew 


have 


probably 
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worked, too, for there was no reason 
why June should interest herself in a 
common burglar, At any rate, you 
figured that Emmett would be put away 
for a few weeks, long enough for you 
and Doctor Marsh to find the treasure 
I’ve heard so much about, after which 
I suppose you meant to skip the coun- 
try.” 

Hepplinger’s lips curled scornfully. 
He stood as erect as a statue, sedu- 
lously keeping his hands at his back. 

“The execution of the scheme struck 
a snag when Emmett refused to be 
overpowered by Shade,” continued the 
district attorney. “He put up a lively, 


two-fisted fight—a real fight. 


’ 


man’s 


Then an accident happened. Shade’s 
gun exploded while the two were 


scuffling in the dark, and the bullet 
killed Shade. You and Doctor Marsh 
had to revise your scheme in certain 
particulars. You were confronted with 
a problem, but the solution was obvious 
enough. If anything, Shade’s death 
simplified it. All you had to do was 
to explain to the authorities that Em- 
mett Marsh had been killed in a strug- 
gle with a burglar, and that the burglar 
had been caught red-handed by 
self. 

“Tt occurred to you that murder is a 
far more serious crime than plain bur- 
glary and is usually investigated more 
7 


your- 





to) 
cios ely. 


You were not quite sure that 
your scheme could 


} withstand such an 
investigation, and you thought you 
safer if make 1 


would be you could 





appear that the prisoner had e 
Before arranging the escape, howev 
Doctor Marsh put his science to we 
ind gave Emmett a drug that h 
in a state of low itality I % 
itched the bodies and called June 
her ceusin. That 


for a last look at ! 
i too, for not only 
dissolve any doubts June might 
would be 
n Emmett 
Then you 


ingenious, 
i j have 
had, but in an emergency she 
1 1 

had see 


able to swear that sh¢ 
Marsh laid out in a coffin. 
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removed Emmett to this island, where 
you felt sure nobody would look for 
him, especially after Doctor Marsh had 
made a pretense of searching it, and 
had reported to me that there was no- 
body on the island. Well, Hepplinger, 
I guess we will be moving.” 

Holding his automatic in one hand, 
Bullet took out a pair of steel links with 
the other. He took a step forward. 

“Stop!” shouted Hepplinger. “If 
you move another step, you’re dead!” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE TREASURE. 
OMETHING in the 
bestially cunning 
compelled the district attorney to draw 
back. Hepplinger turned his head and 
cast a swift glance down the passage. 
Then, standing in the crouching atti- 
tude of a cornered animal, he glared 
defiantly at the official. 

“No fooling now, Hepplinger,” cau- 
tioned Bullet. “I’ve got you covered, 
as you see.” 

“But you’re not going to 
still have the advantage. There is a 
pistol in my hand, and I’ve 
finger on the trigger.” 

The district attorney bewil- 
deredly. Hepplinger’s hands still 
at his back, but his narrow-lidded eyes 
blazed with malice and defiance. 


| e dec lared 


face, 
ferocious, 


man’s 


and 


shoot. I 
got my 


stared 


were 


“As you may know,” 
an evil grin, “Gordon Mar: 
Pa ie re 
d a large quantity 

land. Presumal 


tore nis ¢ 


nation, and his face told plainly that 
he was prepared to carry out his threat. 
The district attorney seemed impressed. 

“Don’t, Hepplinger, don’t!” shouted 
Horace wheezily, his gaunt form shak- 
ing with terror. “Don’t you see that 
we—you and J—will get killed, too?” 

“Sure thing. But I’d just as soon 
die as go to jail, and there will be 
some satisfaction in the thought that 
I won't go alone. Bullet, maybe you 
and J can come to terms. All I ask 
is an opportunity to work undisturbed 
on this island for two or three days 
longer. By that time I shall have 
found what I have been looking for. 
We can make you and your friends 
fairly comfortable in the cabin, though 
course we will have 
recautions. What do 
; 


as a matter of 
to take certain p 
you say, Bullet? 
The district attorney glanced uneas- 
Emmett and the girl. 
sensible,” croaked 
epplinger will blow us all up unless 


And I—I don’t 


Horace. 


you accept his terms. 
want to die—yet.” 

“T don’t blame you,” said Bullet 
dryly. ‘“You have too many crimes to 
answer for. Hepplinger, 1’m not in the 
habit of making terms with vipers like 
you.” 

“Oh, suit yourself. I 
your distance, though.” 


advise you 


to keep 


sullet and Hepplinger eyed each 


with the intensity of two of 


in a prize ring. lor the mo 
eemed have forgotten 


and the 


elbow, tl 


eimmett nudged 
ered something 
tated, sent him a 
lipped noise 

ird the 


Swifth 


, 
ote 
Iummett 


a rock trom the 


ment was executed 
neither of the othe 
ind the district at- 
regarding each other in 


Still Hepplinge 
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stony silence, while Horace stood trem- 
bling in the background, the fear of 
death in his eyes. Finally Hepplinger 
spoke. 

“You'll never leave this island alive 
unless you do as I say. You are abso- 
lutely in my power, and ‘ 

A small, dark object hurtled swiftly 
through the air, striking with a thud 
over the lawyer’s left eye. Without 
making the slightest sound, he fell 
headlong to the ground. Bullet seemed 
dazed for an-instant, then he looked at 
Emmett. 

“You—you he stuttered, then 
grinned gingerly. “Threw a rock at 
him, eh? Well, you took an awful 
chance, young man. Let’s get him 
away from here.” 

Hepplinger’s pistol lay where he had 
stood. After a glance at it the district 
attorney put it in his pocket. Then 
they picked up the unconscious man and 
carried him to the launch in which Bul- 
let had come to the island. 

“T won't feel safe till I’ve got him 
behind bars,” declared the district at- 
torney as they placed the limp form on 
the bottom of the boat. “Jump in, 
Miss Marsh. We were in a ticklish 
situation for a while, and I don’t know 
how we would have gotten out of it if 
Emmett hadn’t heaved a rock.” 

Taking the rowboat and the other 
launch in tow, they struck out over the 
June seemed 
tracted, and she looked from time to 
time at the metal receptacle she had 
found in the cave. Suddenly Bullet 
gave a Start. 

“We've forgotten Horace 
he exclaimed. ‘Well, never mind. He 
can’t get away from the island, and it 
will do him good to cool off for a whi 
I'll £0 back for him after I've landed 
this bird in jail.” 

Hepplinger lay rigid and 
breathing, and there was a black dis- 
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water. curiously dis- 


Marsh!” 


1 
hile. 


scarce ely 


coloration over his eye. 
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“What’s in the box,:Miss Marsh?” 
inquired Bullet, seated at the tiller. 

June, speaking somewhat excitedly, 
explained that she had found it almost 
directly under the roots of the decayed 
cedar while she was imprisoned in the 
cave. ‘What if it should be the treas- 
ure of Atlantis Island?” she murmured, 

“Hardly big enough for that,” ob- 
served Bullet. ‘Open the thing, Em- 
mett, and see what’s inside.” 

Emmett took the box and pried it 
open. Then he stared. The receptacle 
contained nothing but a few sheets of 
paper, but they were covered with writ- 
ing in his father’s hand. 

“H’m!” mumbled the district attor- 
ney. “\Vonder if Gordon could have 
made another will without consulting 
me. Would have been just like him. 
What does it say, Emmett ?” 

Ismmett’s voice shook a little. “It’s 
addressed to uncle Horace. No, it isn’t 
a will. It’s But I’ll read it.” The 
girl looked shoulder as he 
read: 





over his 


“My Dear Horace: When you read th 
lines I shall have had my last and biggi 
adventure, which is death. My doctors hav 
warned me that the malady with which | 
have suffered for years may take a sudd 
turn for the worse any day. I know what 
that means. My days are numbered. Yet 
I feel neither fear nor regret. I have en- 
joyed every moment of my life, and I am 
at peace with all the world 

“However, since I returned 
and settled down in Ashton, I 


from abr 


have had 






hard time reconciling myself to a humdrum 
existence. It is difficult for a man o 
temperament to stay idle for long. And 
merely to while the time away, I have be 
devoting myself to my hobby—explosiv 
An interesting study, my dear Horace, and 
one containing possibilities that have 1 r 
been fully gauged. On Atlantis Island 
will find some curious examples of wl 
can be done in that line. I hope you will 
admire the portal I carved in the big 1 
just below high-water mark. It was d 
with a single carefully adjusted shot 

“T have been considerably amused by 
gossip and the speculations which my trips 
to the island have sct in motion. I believe 














everybody, including yourself, is convinced 
that those trips have had something to do 
with a treasure. I have enjoyed the joke 
to the utmost, and have taken pains to 
make my movements seem as mysterious as 
possible. 
“‘Another of 
you will say as you read this. 


Gordon's practical jokes,’ 
Well, per- 


haps. I have always looked upon life as a 
colossal joke. As I write this I can see you 
scouring the island for the treasure sup- 
posed to be buried there. True to your 


character, you will continue the search till 
you are absolutely convinced that the treas- 
ure is only a myth. Remember the dis- 
cussions we used to have? I used to twit 
you on your inordinate craving for money, 
trying to point out to you that there are 
things in life of far more importance than 
gold. I never succeeded in reforming you, 
but I am hoping that this, my last practical 


joke, will do so. I am hoping that the tree 
under which I am concealing the box con- 
taining these pages will prove to be the 


tree of knowledge for you. Of course, you 
will ultimately find it, and perhaps, in your 
disappointment, you will curse my memory. 

“Well, curse away, my dear Horace, but 
admit that you have had a lot of excitement 
looking for the mythical treasure, and ex- 
citement is indispensable to life. If the 
experience has cured you of your hunger 
fer gold, this will have been the best joke 


I ever played. As for my son Emmett, 
he will probably be wandering in strange 
Jands while you are ripping up the island 
Like his father, he never cared for gold. 
He——” 


A prolonged, ear-splitting roar inter- 


— 
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rupted the reading. Bullet shut off the 
engine, and then all three looked in 
the direction of the island. All they 
could see was a pillar of smoke, débris, 
and fire, that rose, writhing and twist- 
ing, toward the sky. 

“Good Heavens!” exclaimed Bullet. 
“Do you suppose Doctor Marsh made 
a final desperate effort to find the treas- 
ure, and accidentally set off that pile of 
explosives in the passage?” 

The others did not speak, but stared 
in tight-lipped flaming 
column. It diminished in stature and 
finally died down to a fluttering wisp 
of smoke. Where the island had been 
there were now only a few craggy rocks 
whicl 


awe at the 


sticking out of the water, h wa 
rushing in over the fissures and chasms 
produced by the blast. 

The girl’s hand sought Emmett’s. 
Her face was white and tense, and the 
large, brown eyes held a look of terror. 

“Tt’s gone, like the Atlantis of old!” 
she whispered. 

“Father never imagined that his prac- 
tical joke would have such terrible re- 
sults,’ mumbled Emmett. ‘Well,’ in 
a slightly lighter tone, “I’m glad there 
was no treasure.” Smiling faintly, he 
looked into the quivering depths of her 
eyes. “The only treasure ever buried 
on Atlantis was you!” 


a 
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CONFESSES MURDER TO FREE FATHER 


so that his father might be freed from the penitentiary where he is serving 
. sentence for the murder of George Heston three years ago, George A. 
Hile, junior, recently went before the clemency board of Ohio and confessed 
- p i aa | 
that heé { one who had killed the man. He said his father had been 
+ 1 . . <° . e 
acked by Heston in a poo! room in Cincinnati and had been struck over thi 


head with a billiard cue. Having been restrained at the time from returning 
he blow, the elder Hile went home and told his son of the incident. 
r that night father and son returned to the pool room in search of 
Heston, the son taking a revolver with him. When the pugnacious Heston made 
econd assault upon Hile, senior, the son shot and killed him. 


Phe father was arrested for the deed, and 
prisoner at the State prison farm near London, Ohio. 


convicted. He is an honor 
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OGGINS!” the chief of de- 
tectives exclaimed. “The 
justly celebrated and far- 





famed police department 
must have signed up some prehistoric 
monster. The town is full of potential 
fly cops, the city directory is filled with 
nothing but names; and I draw a prize 
like this. Noggins! Who in the high 
water ever heard of a crackajack de- 
tective by the name of Noggins? 
That’s a cognomeh for a sleuth, that 
is! For a regular, honest-to-court, 
go-and-get-’em fly bull, 
give me a man with a name like Nog- 
gins !” 

The chief of detectives paused to 
draw breath, and the desk 
turned aside for a moment to hide a 
grin, knowing better than to let the 
chief see it in his present state of mind. 

“Tell me the worst,” the chief 
manded. 

“That prehistoric-monster idea won't 


said. 


courageous, 
sergeant 


de- 


do, chief,” the desk sergeant 
“Isn’t he a monster?” 
“Nothing like!” 
“Well, tell about Don’t 
stand there on one foot stretching your 
wings. Unravel your 
and let’s get at the 
ter.” 

“Mr. Noggins,”’ 


answered, “is a 


me him. 


=} 


silent tongue 


root of the mat- 
the desk sergean 
man five feet 
and five inches high and not more than 
a foot thick either 


about 


way. His shoulders 





are stooped, his complexion looks like 
talcum powder, he blinks his eyes, and 
he is mild. I may say that he is mild 
to an extreme. That is Noggins.” 

“Are you telling me the truth?” the 
chief demanded. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, who is playing the merry jest? 
When do we laugh? Why does this 
bird that you have described so aptly 
get a place on the detective force?” 

“Examination,” said the 
geant. 

“How'd he get to be a policeman 
the first place?” 

“Managed to pass the physical and 


er- 
ols 


desk 


n 


got put into the clerical department,” 
the desk sergeant explained. ‘Tor 


three or four years he kept records.” 
“Bookkeeper type, is he? ’ 

“Only more so,” said the sergeant. 
“Then he said that the indoor work was 
too confining, and somebody got him 
put into uniform and transferred to a 


a8 
OUTSKITTS. 


on the well 

He plucked 
and hel: 

y 1 

i 


tneir walks 


day beat known 

“4 1 ° ae 
nere in stummel! 
suburbanites clean the 

One aiter- 
noon somebody swiped a diamond ring 


from a dresser drawer, and Noggins 


daisies t 
ved 


off in winter. 





was called in by an irate housewite. 
He happened to see the hired girl 
{ 


ing to hide the thing in the flour bin, 


made the pinch, and straightaway g 


1 
the idea he was a detective.” 
“Don’t { 


ause in your clever recital,” 
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the chief of detectives said grimly. “I 
am firmly braced in my chair, there is 
water in the cooler in the corner, and 
I am determined to hear the worst. In- 
trepid and staunch and courageous— 
that’s me!” 

“Well, he managed to come to the 
attention of bs 

“That’s enough!” exclaimed the har- 
“He came to the atten- 
some 





assed chief. 
tion of somebody with a pull 
amateur politician who loves to play in 
the police department’s back yard. I 
wish some of those guys would monkey 
with the fire department once in a 
while, or pick on the street-cleaning de- 
partment, or have feil designs on the 
city clerk’s office. But no! The po- 
lice department is the official 
Proceed, sergeant. I am determined 
to listen to the entire story.” 

“Well, when the vacancies occurred 
in the detective squad, and the usual 
examinations of patrolmen were held to 
pick those for promotion, Noggins put 
in his bid.” 

“Naturally,” said the chief. “Every 
time there is an examination for de- 
tectives nine-tenths of the patrolmen 
take it. Why in the name of all that’s 
sensible they want to be detectives is 
more than I can figure out. The extra 
pay isn’t worth the extra worry. But 
we asked to have only five new detec- 
tives accredited to us, and I'll bet half 

hundred took the examination.” 





goat. 











“Sixty-four, and thirty-one passed 

with flying colors, as they have it,” 
id the sergeant. 

“All right! And from that eligible 
list five had to be picked. Now tell me 
this: Why did one of the five have 
to be a man with a name like Nog- 
ins?” 

“The report says as how he gives in 
dication of showing aptitude for the 

ork.” 


“Aptitude!” The chief of detectives 


599 
s gotr 


“Ts that all he’ 
I can see,” the sergeant replied. 
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“T related a few facts about his physi- 
cal appearance. I may say, also, that 
he appears to be afflicted with chronic 
laziness.” 

“By Jupiter, we can take that out of 
him!” 

“Nothing seems to fluster him at all, 
chief. He’s a mighty meek man; one 
of these live-and-let-live boys. He’s 
got a voice like a baby doll with the 
asthma. I suppose he carries the regu- 
lation gun, but I'll bet he’s afraid to 
keep it loaded.” 

“One of these 
youths, eh?” the chief asked. 

“Something like that,” the sergeant 
admitted. 

“And I’m to make a detective out of 
him ?” 

“He’s already one—his appointment 
says so.” 

The chief snorted. 
his face turned purple, and the ser 
geant glanced toward the water cooler 
in the corner. But the chief regained 
his composure. 

“Our business is one long succession 


brains-over-brawn 
’ 


lor an instant 


of shocks,” he said weakly. “I'll be 
glad when I get pensioned. Is’ this 


paragon of the detective service any- 
where near headquarters?” 
“Yes, sir. He is waiting to see you 
now, with the other four new ones.” 
“T suppose he’ll want to be assigned 
to all the difficult homicide 


cases right 
away.” 
“They 


geant, 


generally do,” replied the ser- 


[ chief of deiectives gulped and 


a 11C 
straightened himself in his desk chair. 

“Send him in!” he commanded. 
“Send him in to me, sergeant, and b 
ure that the door to the outer office i 
closed afterward. If you happen to 
hear a shot or what sounds like a man 
being strangled to death, pay no atten 
tion to it until I have had time to make 
my get-away. I'll expect that much 
from you in the name of our long- 
standing friendship. Send me _ this 
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Noggins, 





sergeant—this daisy-picking 
sleuth, this brain marvel, this intellec- 
tual giant, this flambuoyant fly cop, 
this—— Send him in to me—and may 
Heaven have mercy on us both!” 

The desk sergeant retired speedily, 
bubbling with wild laughter. But he 
knew: that the chief of detectives was 
not be blamed too much. He had 
many things with which to contend. 
Newspapers antagonistic to. the city ad- 
ministration had been saying 
things about that branch of the depart- 


sarcastic 


ment. 

“If a citizen loses a lead pencil and 
one of my sn’t find it inside 
half an hour, we are a bunch of dizzy 
yetents,” the chief had said the 
day before. 

And there was a sort of political 
mix-up, of course, and the best men 
were kept walking beats, and those the 
chief called imbeciles were accredited 
to the detective branch. The chief sim- 
ply had to make the best of it. It was 
drawbacks of his office. 


boy S doe 


incom} 


one of the 


There had been five vacancies -for 
some time, and finally the chief had 
prevailed upon those higher up to fill 
them, since he needed the men badly 


t! 
\nd now they had sent him Noggins. 
He never had seen Noggins, as far 
as he knew. He simply had taken a 
dislike tothe and the descr 
of the man as given by the desk ser- 
— , and his heart was bitter because 
he believed that had been 
ked in the place of a better man be- 
preference. The 
an honest offi 
cer and believed in promoting men for 
merit only. 


name iption 


x, . 
Nogrins 


cause of political 


chief of detectives was 





The door opened quietly, and the 
chief glanced up from a he had 
been reading. He knew without ask- 
ing that the man before him was Nog- 
gins. The new detective was meek and 
mild, as the desk sergeant had said. He 


seemed to be silently for 
1 5 | 
> world. 


and cluttering up the 


apologizing 


existing 
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He was a sort of colorless man. In 
a group of four he would have passed 
unnoticed. With Noggins, being incon- 

was nothing less than an art. 
He stood just inside the door, hat in 
hand, bowing to the chief. His 
was flushed slightly, as though he 
feared to be presence of 
a great man. 

“IT am Noggitrs, sir, 
thin voice. 

The chief of 
around in his chair 
over. 

“Sit down!” he commanded; and 
Noggins sat down, thankfully, gladly, 
having felt the knees. 

The chief cleared his throat and 
made an attempt to look through 


spicuous 
face 
alone in the 
” he said, ina 


detectives whirled 


and eae him 


weal: in 


RY sco 
)o- 
NOG 


gins. But, the first shock over, Nog- 
gins seemed to have retired into his 
shell. 


have been 
branch, 


“T understand that you 
transferred to the detective 
Noggins,” the chief said. 


Th) V4 


res, sir. 


“Heaven knows why you picked 


that branch!” 
te T Pe on seee 11 924. 1 a = ooo 79 
I—I fancy I'll like the work, sir, 


said. 
is because you are not ac- 
ited with it. Un: 
running down des} 








quatr 
and 
criminals is a 
of this 
experienced men, 
T 


11 
sma 


epartment, Noggins. 


the few who have a 


natural ability, I may say, attend to t 

sensational cases when have them. 
And the other men attend to the mass 
of routine. You may have to be con- 
fined to routine for years, with never 
a thrill. There is no thrill making the 
rounds of the pawnshops and gathering 
lists of articles pawned, and in going 
over them in an effort to locate stolen 


” 
pr | erty. 


“T can work and wait, sir,’ 
said. 
“You're 


not very much physically, 
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the chief suggested, not without some 
malice. 

“T realize that, sii.” 

“Who is your particular friend?” 

“Sir?” 

“Politically.” 

“Oh! I understand what you mean. 
Why, I haven’t any particular friend 
politically, sir. I haven’t a pull, if that 
is what you mean. It has taken me sev- 
eral years to get. assigned to the detec- 
tive branch.” 

“No pull?” The chief gasped. “Then 
how in the name of justice did you get 
picked out of the bunch of eligibles?” 

“I don’t know, sir, unless I just hap- 
pened to make an impression on the 
examining board,” Noggins said. 

The chief grunted. He could not 
inagine Noggins making an impression 
on anything or anybody. Was there 
something peculiar about Noggins? 
Was there really something to the man? 
The chief hoped so, though he doubted 
itt He became the superior 
again. 


officer 


“I expect strict obedience to orders, 
a continual alertness.” 

GS; Sirs” 

“You'll find me ready and willing to 
reward merit hard work at all 
times, Noggins, and equally ready and 
willing to punish any breach of disci- 
pline. 


208, Sit. 


and 


a gs going to pair you with Detec- 
Merriwale, 
ht 


he service for several years and will 


tive and you'll work on the 
first nig shift. Merriwale has been 


how you the 


d a hand 
in the general the 
and Detective Noggins realized that he 
Le 


F grunted and wave 


direction of door, 


dismissed. 


was hems 
Ing . 


got up 
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Noggins 


bowed again, stumbled to the door, and 
disappeared. 

‘Detective!’ the chief said under his 
breath, then snorted. 


II. 


Three weeks later Detective Mer- 
riwale appeared at a late hour to 
make a private report to his chief re- 
garding the activities of a pawnbroker 
suspected of being a “fence.” The re- 
port having been made to the chief’s 
satisfaction, he offered Detective Mer- 
riwale a big, black cigar. 

“And how is this man Noggins?” the 
chief asked. “You haven’t said any- 
thing about him.” 

“Noggins isn’t a man you think about 
a great deal,” Merriwale replied. “Half 
the time I don’t know he is around. I 
don't think his brain functions—if he’s 
got a brain.” 

“Well, tell me about him.” 

“Nothing to tell, chief. He isn’t a 
bad scout, though. He listens to what 
I tell him, all right, and gradually he 
is gathering a bit of information from 


here and there. But if we wait for this 
Noggins to set the world afire we 


needn't take out any extra insurance 
for some time yet.” 
“Like that, eh?” 
“He’s a willing cuss. He’s always 
He’ll 
copy pawnbroker’s lists with a cheer- 
ful grin and let me go on about my 


business.” 


ready to do the tedious work. 


“Not much life to him?” 


Not any.” 
“Did you ever see an indication of 
that unusual aptitude for the work that 


found in him?” 
hom: 
De 


board 





examining 
“T think | 
when he reports 


ie always leaves it 


for work,” said 


tective Merriwale, grinning at his su 
perior. “‘Noggins just follows around 
at my heels and says little or nothing 
unless I speak first.” 


“He’s probably waiting for a big 











G4 





case,” the chief 
self. “When the 
1 


some sensational 


said, grinning him- 
city is startled by 
crime then Mr. Nog- 
gins -will show that natural tude 
of which we speak.” 

“Don’t make me laugh,’ Merriwale 
warned. “But he’s all right 
with in the ordinary run of things. He 


4 


apti 


to work 


does the grind and makes it easy for 
me. But if I ever run up against a 
real case again, chief, for Heaven's 
sake give me a different partner—one 


initiative.” 
found 


with brains and 
Merriwale left the office, 


some 


— 
iNOS- 


gins, and they went out toegther on 
their regular rounds. At present their 
detective work consisted of nothing 


more exciting or interesting than mak- 


ing a few inquiries regarding a man 
who had just opened up a new second- 
hand store. Having assured themselves 
that he was honest and did not intend 
to traffic in the swag of thieves, Mer- 
riwale and Noggins stopped into a lit- 
tle restaurant for coffee and rolls, then 


el aimlessly up yo street toward 
headquarters. They 
men to-night during the last period— 


. ‘ 
vere to be ofllice 


which meant sitting around smoking 
and looking at year-old magazines in 
the detectives’ room. 

But the unexpected always happens 


at police headquarters. One hour be- 


fore time for reporting off the de 
sergeant called them. 

“Burglar killed,” he explain “Syl- 
vester G. Coolin did it. Captain says 
for you to go up and take a look and 
have the body cared for. Clean up the 
whole thing.” 

lerriwale led the way to the street 
and engaged a taxicab. Merriwale was 
the sort of officer who always engaged 


a taxicab when he thought it would be 
erated by the ¢ nief. 
] 


“Imagine old Coolin plugging a bur- 
glar,” he said to Noggins. 
“Coolin is the millionaire, isn’t he?” 


millionaire,” Merriwale 


“ . , 
He is—the 


replied 


“Funny old coot, too. I met 
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him once; spent a couple of hours with 


him when his house was gone through, 
He’s been watching for burglars ever 
ince. Well, I suppose he got one.” 


“IT know his house,” 
marked. 

“Some house, too. He’s an old wid- 
ower, and he lives in that marble pal- 
and a butler. Doesn't 


nor a car for 


Noggins re- 


ace with a cook 
even have a chauffetir, 


one to drive. Hires taxicabs when he 
wants to motor. Gets an outside gar- 


dener to fix up the lawn now and then 
and hires a couple of women to come 


in Once a nd clean. He’s got 


r 
1 
i 


reel- 
week 


fifty millions if he’s got a cent.” 
‘Retired, isn’t he ?” Noggins asked, 
“Retired as far as manufacturing is 


concerned. That’s where he made his 


pile—bringing out some patent. Lut 
he makes his money work, you can bet 
—stocks and bonds and things like that; 
close-fisted old coot, but powerful. 


\Vhenever you run across a man like 


that, Noggins, be nice to him. You 
never know when he may be able to 
give you a boost. I suppose he’s 


plugged this burglar and is all fussed 
up about it. We'll take a gla nce 
around, tell him he did just right, clean 
up the mess, get the 
that he will not be 


body away, assure 


troubl d < 





to tell the tale at the inquest, anc ‘ he'l 
be grateful.” 

The taxicab was now in that section 
of the city devoted to imposing resi- 


dences, and after a time it drew up to 
the curb, and Merriwale and Noggins 
got out. Merriwale told the chautteur 


to wait and led the way through the 





big bronze gate, up the walk and steps, 

id to the front door of the Coolin 
mans! i rang, and the 
door > but! ler, an old 
man who fi ghtened | ok 

“Police Merriwal eX 
1 Lined always aA the 
lead, and Noggins tagged along behind, 


‘ture and 


Noggins appeared to be a 


=e ; < ; 
filling in the pi doing little 
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bit more excited than usual. He sup- 
posed that it was an ordinary case, but 
it was the first since he had been as- 
signed to the detective service. It was 
better, at least, than gathering pawn- 
shop reports. Maybe he would be a 
witness at the inquest. 

“This way, gentlemen,” the old but- 
ler said. “It is a terrible affair, but 
[ suppose a man who breaks into the 
house of another must be ready to take 
the consequences.” 

Merriwale made no reply, and so 
Noggins kept silent. The butler led 
them to the library, a gigantic room 
filled with books and works of art and 
rare tapestries. Sylvester G. Coolin sat 
before a mahogany table at one end of 
the room. and he 
was trembling. 

“T am glad that you have come,” he 
to Merriwale. ‘This thing has 
rather unnerved me.” 

“T don’t doubt it, sir,” Merriwale re- 
plied. “But don’t let it bother you too 
much.” 


His face was white, 


said 


“Over—over there,” Coolin  indi- 
cated, pointing toward the other end 
of the “J—I had the butler put 


that rug over the body.” 


room. 


Merriwale stepped quickly across 
the room, and Noggins followed. 
The man 


there could be no denying 


Mer 
riwale threw back the rug. 
was dead 
that 
ing from a wound in 
and 


\ crimson stream had been flow- 

his left breast, 

two concluded in- 

stantly that the heart had been pierced 
by a bullet. 

“Don’t know him,” said Merriwale. 

“And I’m supposed to know almost all 


1 ‘ 
detectives 


of ’em, too. I’ve never seen that face 


in the rogues’ gallery. Have you, Nog 
Os" 
Merriwale led the way bacl >i re 
lvester Coolin was sitting. 
“Just tell us in a few words, Mr. 
Coolin,” he said. “We won’t trouble 
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you any more than’is necessary. But 
I have to:make a report, of course.” 

“My two servants had retired, and 
I was stretched on my bed,” Coolin ex- 
plained. “J am subject to insomnia 
and found that I could not sleep. I 
decided to come down to the library 
and get a book and go back and read 
until I grew sleepy. I often put my- 
self to sleep in that way.” 

“T understand,” Merriwale said. 

“IT didn’t turn on any of the lights 
but came right down the stairs. I had 
on my bedroom slippers, as you see I 
have them on now, ard so | suppose | 
didn’t make any noise. I reached the 
hall door of the library and turned the 
knob. As [| started to open the door | 
saw the flash of an electric torch. 

“That startled me, of course, and I 
thought at once of burglars. My house 
was robbed a few years ago, you re- 
member, and I always have feared bur- 
glars. I have some expensive art ob- 
jects in this room, and generally there 
is a large sum in cash in my safe. 

“T remembered that I had a revolver 
in the little den across the hall, and I 
slipped over and got it, and then re 
turned. Once more I opened the door, 
and this time I stepped inside quickly 
and snapped on the 


i B 
lights. That—that 
man was kneeling before my safe, and 


the safe was open. He was trying to 
get into the strong box. Papers al 
ready were scattered over the floor, as 
you see them noy Lle was trying to 
get the money, of course. 


“When I turned on the lights he 


sprang to his feet and whirled to face 


me He started to reach for his hip 
ocket, and I fired I was afraid that 
e wa roing to take out a gun and 
shoot at me. Maybe I made a mistake 


-possibly he didn’t intend shooting, 
chances.” 


Merriw ale. 
sure 


but [ could not take 


‘Certainly not,” said 


“T went over to him and made 


that he was dead, and then the butler 


and the cook came running down. I 
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sent the cook back to her room; she 
is an old woman inclined to hysterics, 
and I didn’t want her to see the body. 
Then I telephoned for the police.” 

“You did perfectly right,” Merriwale 
assured him. “There can no blame at- 
tach to you, I am sure. Don’t worry 
about it, Mr. Coolin.” 

“You—you know him?” 

“No. Possibly he isn’t a known 
crook, but some man starting out to be 
We'll take his description and try 
Don’t you 





one. 
to trace him,° of course. 
worry about it at all.” 

“And what shall I do now ?” 

“T’ll telephone headquarters and have 
the coroner notified, and the body will 
be removed,” Merriwale explained. 

“He got in through that window over 
Coolin said. 
walked 


there. See—it is open,” 
Merriwale and Noggins 

across the room and inspected the win- 

dow. It was open the bottom, 

and a man easily could have entered 

through it from the ground. 

Merriwale _ re- 


from 


“Common _— case,” 


marked. ‘Got in, started to loot the 
safe, got caught and plugged. Hap- 
pens scores of times a year. Don't 


you worry, Mr. Coolin.” 
“You're very kind,” Coolin said. 
Merriwale went back to the body 


again and began going through the 
pockets, while Noggins stood beside 


him. The dead man had no weapon 
in his pocket, neither did he have bur- 
glar tools. 

“Worked the safe by turning the 
Merriwale whispered. “Be- 
tween you and me, Noggins, that isn’t 


knob,” 
much of 
child could open it.” 

“Ves, sir,” Noggins said. 

The dead pockets offered 
nothing in the way of identification. 
A knife, a few coins, a handkerchief, 
an empty wallet, and a common door 
key were all that Merriwale removed. 
He wrapped the other things in the 


handkerchief and then faced Noggins. 
SA 


a safe, except for looks, A 


man’s 
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“It is time for us to report off duty,” 
Merriwale said. ‘“Noggins, do me a 
favor, will you? Remain here until 
the coroner’s assistant comes, and tell 
him what he wants to know. I'll turn 
in this stuff at headquarters—no, you 
turn it in. Matter of fact, I want to 
get to bed as quickly as possible—got 
some business to attend to to-morrow, 
Do as much for you some time.” 

“Certainly,” Noggins agreed. 

He might have made the remark that 
Merriwale generally left him to do the 
obnoxious work and labor overtime, but 





he did not. 
and he was a novice in the service com- 


Noggins was a meek man, 


pared to Merriwale. 

Once more Merriwale assured Syl- 
vester should not al- 
low himself to be troubled by what 


Coolin that he 





on 


occurred, and then he took his depar- 


ture. Noggins covered the dead man 


with the again and knelt before 


rug 


the safe and examined it. Then he 
went over to the window and exam- 
ined that, leaned out, turned on his 


flashlight, and looked at the casement, 
inspected the lock—and grunted. 

“I—I hated to have to do it,” Coolin 
was mouthing. 

Noggins made no reply. He acted as 
though he did not know how to handle 
himself before this multimillionaire. 
He walked slowly around the room 
again. His face was fiushed a bit now, 
and he appeared to be nervous, 
to make a de- 


like a 
man gathering courage 
mand of a superior, or an employee 
about to ask for a raise in wages. 
Again he knelt before the safe, and 
he swung back its door and looked at 
that. he knelt beside the 
dead man, and now he lifted one of 
the hands and looked at the fingers, 
then lifted the other and looked at the 
that. Sylvester G. Coolin 
bent forward in his 
The old butler 


again. 


Once more 


fingers of 
chair to watch 


came into the I1l 
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“How is the cook?” Coolin asked. 

“She was a bit hysterical, sir, when 
I told her what had happened, but I 
prevailed upon her to remain in her 
room, and she is quieter now.” 

“Very good, Martin. You may re- 
main here until the coroner’s men come 
to remove the body.” 

"Ves, sit.” 

Noggins turned slowly and regarded 
the butler as though he had been a 
freak of nature. The butler turned 
away; he had a feeling that Noggins 
was searching his mind with those pe- 
culiar eyes of his, which suddenly 
seemed to have taken on life. 

“Everything is all right,” Coolin was 
saying to his servant. ‘The other de- 
tective went to make a report and send 
for the coroner, and this gentleman is 
standing by until the coroner comes. 
They have been very courteous to me. 
Yet there was nothing to it, of course. 
I had to shoot.” 

“Of course, sir,” the butler said. 

Detective Noggins suddenly turned 
and walked across the room to him. 
He raised a hand and pointed a fore- 
finger straight at Sylvester G. Coolin. 

“Coarse work!” he said. 

“IT beg your pardon?” Coolin gasped. 

“Very coarse work!” Detective Nog- 
gins said, his face fiery red because this 
Was “This man is 
And you did not shoot to 
defend yourself. \ ois 


a crisis of a sort. 
no burglar. 
You murdered him! 


IIT. 

There was an instant of silence: 
the butler gasped, and Sylvester Coo- 
] ’ ¢ n 1 
lins tace turned white, then went red. 
He smashed a fist down on the table 


awe 
betore him, 


“Are you insane?” he cried. “What 


do you mean?” 

But Nogegins did not have a chance 
to reply at that instant. A bell rang, 
and the butler hurried to the door while 
( f ] 


olin sputtered in an attempt to talk. 
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The butler returned with the coroner’s 
assistant and a doctor. Once more 
Noggins found himself in the back- 
ground. Mr. Coolin told his story, and 
the coroner’s assistant, eager to please 
such a wealthy man, accepted it at face 
value. 

“And that fool!’ Coolin cried, point- 
ing to Noggins. “That fool the 
impertinence to say that 1 murdered 
the fellow!” 

“You did,’ Noggins said quietly. 

“You are new to the force, aren’t 
you?” the coroner’s assistant asked sig- 
nificantly. ‘I understand that Detec 
tive Merriwale was here. He is an 
officer of experience, and I guess we 
can abide by his decision. I'd think 
twice if I were you before I'd affront 
such a gentleman as Mr. Coolin.” 

“You see,” said Detective Noggins 
mildly, ‘“Merriwale jumped to*®conclu- 
Just be- 
Coolin’s 


Noggins 


has 


sions, as you are doing now. 
cause a gentleman of Mr. 
standing said that he had found a man 
in the act of burglary and had shot him, 
Merriwale was ready to believe it. But 
I took a lools around.” 

“Indeed?” the 
asked, a sneer evident 

“And it’s my duty as an 
arrest Mr. Coolin for murder and take 


coroner’s assistant 
in his voice. 
officer to 
him in.” 

“Take me to the police station?” 
lin cried. try it! Ill have you 
kicked off the force for this!” . 

“’m not easily bluifed,” Noggins 
said quietly. “And I don’t think you'll 


00+ 


“You 


isily 


have me kicked off the force while 

you’re in jail charged with murder.” 
“But when they let me out——” 
“You're not going to be let out,” 


‘You'll pr Ib bly 


yrolong your trial, 


Noggins said firmly. 
use your money to {| 
but in the end you'll either go up for 
life or make a trip to the electric chair.” 


“This is nonsense!” the coroner’s as- 
sistant cried. ‘‘Noggins, you are com- 
mitting professional suicide. You're 
cutting your throat. You must be in- 
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sane to make such an accusation against 
a man of Mr. Coolin’s standing, espe- 
cially since Merriwale looked over 
things and decided Mr. Coolin spoke 
the truth.” 

“Maybe Merriwale was in a hurry 
to get to bed,’ Noggins offered. “He 
eemed to be.” 

“Mr. Coolin, don’t worry about this 
imbecile,” the coroner’s assistant said. 
“Til telephone police headquarters and 
get the night captain of detectives up 
here, and he’ll soon settle things, this 
upstart, this amateur sleuth included.” 

“Of course, you can do that,” Nog- 
gins said. “But you don’t want to make 
a mistake, do you? It’d look bad if 
you did. Folks might say you favored 
Mr. Coolin because of his wealth. Why 
not let me explain first ?” 

The assistant 
“It'll bé the best way,” he told Coolin. 
“Let the fool explain, and we'll show 


coroner’s snorted. 





him where he has crazy idea. 

“Save that fool talk until afterward,” 
Noggins warned, with show of 
anger. “If I don’t convince you, then 
you can call me a fool, and welcome. 
You can call me all kinds of a fool.” 

“Well, what have you got to say?” 
the corner’s man demanded. ‘What 
fool stuff have you found that you con- 
sider evidence?” 

“Now we're getting down to busi- 
“T’'ll explain just 
Coolin told 


Some 


some 


ness,” Noggins said. 
as quickly as I can. Mr. 
us his story, of course. He 
couldn’t sleep, and he came down here 


Says he 


to get a book to read and found the 
burglar kneeling before the opened 
safe. He had come through that open 


window.” 
“That's the truth!” Coolin said. 
Detective Noggins took up his posi- 
tion in the middle of the room and 
locked at them. as sitting be- 
fore the table again, his face showing 


Coolin w 


anger and a trace of fear; the coroner’s 
assistant was sneering openly; the phy- 


sician seemed to be acting in a neutral 
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manner; and Martin, the old butler, 
was extremely nervous as he stood 
against the wall. 

“Mr. Coolin said that the man 
reached toward his hip pocket as if to 
draw a revolver,” Noggins said. “If 
you'll look at his trousers you'll see 
that they’re an old pair of dress trou- 
I suppose the poor devil bought 
The point 


Sers. 
them at a second-hand store, 
haven’t any hip pockets.” 
made that move to 
Coolin said.. 


No gins 


is, they 

‘Probably 
frighten me,” 

“That’s possible,” 
ted. “So we'll consider 
things. There is a strong lock on that 
window. I wonder if it was locked.” 

“It was, the butler said. ‘I see 
to the windows myself.” 

“Sure of that?” 

“Aboslutely, sir.” 

“The thief pried it open,’”’ Coolin said 
*There’s 


admit- 


some other 


Sif, 


loudly. a scratch on the case- 
ment, if you look to see.” 
“When did you see that?” 
asked. 
“After I 
I went over and looked. 
the window open.” 
“Tl admit that there is a scratch on 
the windowsill,” Noggins said. “But 
it isn’t a deep scratch, not deep enough 
And the window lock 
That’s funny, isn’t 
it was locked, 


Noggins 
had telephoned the police 
He just pried 


for a jimmy. 
was not snapped. 
it? The butler is 
and if it had been 
would be ruined. 

locked. 


sure 
pried open the lock 
But it was just un- 


“Right beneath the window is a 
flower bed, with soft earth. Take a 
look, Mr. Coroner’s Assistant, and 
you'll see that the flower bed is ten 
feet wide and twenty long. A man 
couldn’t get to that window without 


And when I flashed my 


4 


stepping on it. 


torch over it, I failed to see a single 
footprint.” 
“Oh P a . other 
Oh, maybe he got in some other 


said. 


way,” Coolin 
.”’ the coroner’s assistant added. 























‘He probably opened the window on 
this side, for a quick get-away.” 

“Then why didn’t he make his quick 
get-away instead of pulling a bluff that 
he had a gun?” Noggins demanded. 
“Mr. Coolin says he was in front of 
the safe, and the safe is only one jump 
from the open window.” 

“J—I shot as soon as he reached for 
his hip. He didn’t have time to get to 
the window,” Coolin said. 

“Any more marvelous deductions? 
the coroner’s assistant wanted to know. 

“A few,” Noggins admitted. ‘The 
dead man had no tools with him. He 
might have been able to open the safe 
without them, but how did he 
expect to get inside the strong box? 
Mr. Coolin says he was at work on 
the strong box. We are to take it for 
granted, I suppose, that he was after 
coin or things that could be turned into 
coin. And right there in the lower 
compartment of the safe is a jewel box 
with some rare old jewels in it. 
Wouldn’t he have looked into that first ? 
And wouldn’t he have slipped the jew- 
els into his pocket before tackling the 
strong box? He was a funny burglar, 
me. How did he get in? 
Not by that window!” 


, 


door 


it seems to 


“He may have had a key to the front 
door,” the coroner’s assistant said. 

“Well, it isn’t in the door now, and 
it isn’t any place in the hall. And ‘he’s 
got only one key on him, and I can tell 
at a glance that it won’t fit the lock 
on the front It’s an old-fash- 
ioned key, and your front-door lock 
calls for a flat one.” 


door. 


“He got in some way,” Coolin said, 
snarling. 
Detective 
“T have an idea he came in 
front door—and that you let 


“Certainly he did,” said 
Noggins. 
by the 
him in.” 

“I'd be liable to let a stranger in at 
a late hour at night!” Coolin said. 

“Stranger, was he?” 

‘I certainly never saw him before,” 
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Noggins 


Coolin declared. “If he came in 
through the front door he must have 
had a key. Maybe he tossed it away 
after he unlocked the door.” 

“When we came, and the butler an- 
swered our ring, I heard him shoot a 
bolt on that front door,” Noggins said. 
“T always make it a point to watch for 
little things like that. If the burglar 
came through that door he wouldn't 
throw away the key and then bolt the 
door, would he? What sense would 
there be in that? Any self-respecting 
burglar would leave the door unlocked 
for another chance at a get-away.” 

“T found him in front of the safe. 
He reached for his hip pocket and I 
shot him. And that’s all there is to 
it!’ Coolin declared, showing greater 
anger. “And I don’t want to listen to 
much more of your foolishness.” 

“I'm not: done yet,’ Noggins said 
mildly. ‘As a matter of fact, the bur- 
glar was knocked on the head before 
He’s got a big lump on 
the back of his head, and there’s a 
cut there, too. And that poker ovel 
by the fireplace has a stain on the knob 
handle. e” 


he was shot. 


That looks funny, doesn’t it: 
The coroner’s assistant went over and 
examined the body and then examined 


the pe ker, He looked across at Nog 
gins with sudden interest and some- 


thing like respect. 

“Tt looks to me, Mr. Coolin,” Detec- 
tive Noggins continued, “that this man 
came here at midnight on your invita- 
some controversy. 


tion, say to settle 


You decoyed him into the library, you 
quarreled with him, struck him over 
the head with the poker, and then, to 
a ‘age ; 

silence him forever, fired a shot into his 
body and made up the story that you 


had killed a burglar.” 


“Of all the nonsense——” Coolin be- 
gan. 

“The shot aroused the servants, of 
course. Between the time you struck 


him and shot him you opened the win- 
dow and made that scratch on the sill, 
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and then you opened the safe and scat- 
tered a few papers around to make it 
look good. The scratch on the sill was 
made with those coal tongs—there’s a 
bit of chipped wood and green paint 
on them yet.” 

The coroner’s assistant made another 





swift examination and nodded ap- 
proval. 

“And it is a cinch that the safe was 
opened after the man _ was_ struck 
down,” added Noggins. 

“How did you know that?’ Coolin 


cried. 

“Thanks—I only suspected it before 
you spoke,” said Detective Noggins. 

Coolin’s face turned white again. 

“J—this is preposterous, and I’ll not 
say another word,” he exclaimed. “I'll 
have you kicked off the force for this. 
I want that body ta imme- 
diately, and I want a!l of you to clear 
I've had about all I can 


ken away 
out of here. 
endure.” 

“But I’ve put you under arrest for 
murder, and you'll have to go to the 
station,’ Noggins protested. “Oh, [ll 
take all the responsibility.” 

“You fool!” 

“Maybe. I’m only a new man to the 
detective department, but I’ve got eyes 
\nd this was awfully coarse 
work, Coolin! Merriwale didn’t con- 
sider your guilt, of course. He couldn’t 
conceive of a man of your wealth mur- 


and ears 


dering a poor chap—and he was afraid 
to offend you. He took the quickest 
way to the end—decided you simply 
had shot a burglar.” 

“That’s all I——” 

“Trying to keep it 
face of the evidence? 
Detective Noggins declared. “I’m not 
done yet. You said that he was stand- 
ing there in front of the safe, reaching 
for his hip pocket——’” 

“He And I thought he 
drawing a gun, and so I 
You made one litt! 
You shot him while 


up, Coolin, in the 


Not a chance!” 


was! was 
shot eg 


Cor lin, 
tretched 


> mistake, 


{ 
as — 
ne was 
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on the floor after you had knocked him 
down—bent over him and s 

“That’s not so! How could you 
prove such a preposterous thing?” 

“Simply enough,” Noggins said. “I 
moved the body a bit while I was ex- 
amining it. That’s a powerful auto- 
matic you used, Coolin. The bullet 
went entirely through the body, you 
see, and into the floor! If he had been 
standing as you said the bullet, going 
through him, would have struck the 
wall. And then——” 

Sylvester G. Coolin gave a shriek. 

“You're a devil—a devil!” he cried. 





IV. 
Late the following afternoon the 
chief of detectives looked up from 


his desk and into the face of Detective 
Merriwale. 

“You're in a rut, Merriwale, 
you'd better wake up and get out of 
it,” the chief said. “You made a pretty 
bad mistake last night. If it hadn't 
been for this Noggins nobody would 
have suspected that Coolin hadn’t told 
the truth. And all Noggins did was to 
make an investigation instead of tak- 
ing it for granted that a millionaire 
could do no wrong. 

“Coolin has confessed. 
his fortune on an invention he 
from an inventor. The man he killed 
was the inventor’s son. He knew all 
about it, and a few years ago Coolin 
had him railroaded to prison. When he 
got out he collected proof and de- 
manded that Coolin hand over the ma- 
Coolin got him 


and 


He founded 


‘ 
stole 


jor part of his fortune. 
to come to the house after the 
ants had retired, deliberately killed him 
aiter the man had refused to settle for 
a small sum, and tried to make good 
his story that he had shot a burglar. 
“As it is, we are getting credit for 


Serv- 


being a courageous police department 
that isn’t afraid to tack guilt on a pow- 
erful man—thanks to Noggins. 


V 1 
you 
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want to wake up, Merriwale. As for there, too. Noggins is some proper 
Noggins, he gets assigned to the homi- name for a detective. I'll tell the world 


9 


cide squad this afternoon, and he stays that it is! 


KILL TWO BURGLARS IN FIGHT IN DARK 
RMED only with a revolver and ‘a policeman’s “billy,” Major Alden J. 

McMurtry, of the Connecticut State police, and Constable Addison M. 
Bacon recently fought a battle to the death with two burglars whom they 
found in the pitch-black cellar of a mansion near Sound Beach, Connecticut. 
All the combatants were struck by bullets. Major McMurtry was wounded 
slightly, Constable Bacon was injured severely, and the two robbers were killed. 

The men who met their deaths were overheard while breaking a window 
of the summer home of Mrs. Eliza G. Morris. A neighbor saw a motor truck 
drive up to the rear entrance of the house she knew to be unoccupied. Then 
there followed the sound of breaking glass, and next a light appeared moving 
in the house. The neighbor telephoned to the police at Greenwich, Connecticut, 
who forwarded her message that a gang of thieves was at work in the Morris 
home, to the fire house at Sound Beach. There Major McMurtry and Con- 
stable Bacon were preparing to go to their homes for the night when the call 
reached them. 

Looking about the premises hastily, the officers found a flash light, a re- 
volver, and a billy. Bacon took the billy, and the major carried the revolver 
and the flashlight. Then, jumping into the major’s automobile, they drove to 
the Morris home. 

Approaching the place stealthily, they circled the dark house, discovered the 
broken window, and entered. They explored the upper stories of the house 
without finding any one, and decided that the burglars must be in the cellar. 

As soon as the valiant officers started to descend the cellar stairs, their 
presence was known to the marauders below, for the stairs creaked loudly. 
Nevertheless, McMurtry and Bacon went on. Almost as soon as they reached 
the cellar, the major, flashing the electric torch, saw a man trying to hide in 
a closet. McMurtry rushed to the closet, opened it, and shone the light in 
the face of the burglar within. The robber and the major fired together, 
but whereas Major McMurtry was only slightly wounded in the arm, the 
thief fell mortally injured. Not knowing how badly hurt his opponent was, 
and hearing Bacon call for assistance, Major McMurtry slammed the closet 
oor and locked it. 

In the meantime, Constable Bacon had seen another burglar hiding behind 

a chimney, and, although the policeman already had been hit in the shoulder by 
a bullet, he attacked the man with his billy. Another shot tore into Bacon’s 
jaw before Major McMurtry put the second burglar out of the fight by firing 
four bullets into his body. 
; Later the thieves were identified as Giovanni Norcca and Anthony For- 
lenzo, of Stamford. That they had taken part in other robberies was evidenced 
from a search made of their rooms by the police. In the rooms were found 
several trunks full of loot. 
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ITH irritating deliberation escape boredom you have turned re- 
Loring Glennister plucked former. And a reformer, in the 
cigar from the ornately analysis, is nothing but a meddler in 
graven humidor, lighted other people’s business.” 
slowly and carefully, pulled with kee (ilennister’s figure bristled for an in- 
enjoyment at the fragrant weed, thet int; then a tolerant smile creased his 
fixed his stern, pale-blue eyes on his race. “We're wasting time. Dean. My 
visitor’s flushed face d : is plain, and neither cajolery nor 
“No, Dean, there’s no use arguing. abuse can turn me from it. I realize 
He spoke with the crisp finality of one e of your position, of 
whose mind is made up. “I shan’ se. People will be shocked to learn 
budge an inch on this proposition. | it Mark Dean, long looked upon as 
going through with it, no matter ho a gentleman of independent means and 
many tender toes [ may step o1 \ as one of the most estimable of the 
man can’t permit endship to infil younger men in society and club life, 
ence him in a matter of this kind. has derived his income from illici 
Mark Dean, seated at the opposite ga nbling operations I was shocked 
side of the mahogany table, shrugged self when the facts were brought to 
his shoulders expressively His lips notice Yes, your exposure 
tightened and his darkly handsome face iuse quite a sensation, but you have 
took on a spiteful scowl. He gazed only yourself to blame.” 
hard into the austere features of ti \ mirthless smile veiled the fury ris 
other man, and of a sudden it occurred ing within Dean. “I could stand the 
to him that he had always loathed Lor sation he muttered thickly, “but | 
ing Glennister. Their relations ad -aont ¥ going to jail and having 
been cordial enough on the surface, but my income taken away just to make a 
deep in his heart Dean had nursed Ror holiday for you and the Civic 
smoldering grudge. Now, in a twin- Improvement Association. I thought 
kling, this latent emotion had _ biazed uz and I were friends, but-——’”’ 
in an almost uncontrollable hatred. Duty always takes the right of way 
“T suppose you realize that this en it meets friendship on a ol 
tle pastime of yours will ruin me: ack,” ted Glennister sen 
‘Pastime?” —_ Glennist. arched his iously \\V ednesday I go before 
brows and drew up | portly fig e grand jury and submit the evidence 
against he high-b hai gathered DV the ins estigators emp! yyed 
V1 else wi l you call it? Long by the Civil Improvement Associatior 
ago you retired im active particip ot 1 1 am preside That’ 
tion in business You have more ( 1tel il.” 
money than you krow what to do I Dean felt a fierce pounding in 
Time hangs nea yt l nds at d | id. He } d "al h yped t be 














able to dissuade Glennister from his 
purpose, but nevertheless he had run 
out to Shadelawn, the magnificent 
country home in which Glennister was 
in the habit of spending his week-ends, 
to make a final appeal to his erstwhile 
friend. Glennister’s blunt refusal, to- 
gether with his remorseless adherence 
to what he called his duty, was goading 
Dean to a state approaching frenzy. 
The threatened exposure would make 
him a penniless outcast and send him 
to prison in the bargain. The gambling 
syndicate of which he was the chief or- 
ganizer had kept him in velvety ease 
and resplendent luxury for years, and 
gradually he had acquired the volup- 
tuous habits and costly vices of a syba- 
rite. Now, with Glennister determined 
to make an example of him for the 
benefit of society, his imagination pic- 
tured the future in somber hues. Sar- 
donically he told himself that he might 
as well be dead. 

But again he swallowed his pride and 
his hatred and made a final attempt. 
“What if the scandal should reach far- 
ther than you intend, Giennister? Sup- 
pose it should compromise your son?” 

Glennister laughed easily. ‘Not a 
of that. Tom has sown a few 
wild oats, but he has like a 
gentleman, and his inborn instincts of 
have saved him from get- 
ting mixed up in any unsavory affairs. 


chance 
done it 
manliness 
Besides,” and a pious look crept into 
his smooth and slightly reddish fea- 
tures, “even if Tom wefe involved as 
deeply as yourself, I would not let pa- 
rental feelings interfere with my duties 
citizen. My principles——” 
“Your principles be hanged!” Dean’s 
clenched fist down on the li 


brary table. ‘‘Go as like, 


as a 


crashed 
far as you 
you pious old goat and cheap notoriety 
hunter. Maybe I'll 
best laugh 

hrewd twinkle appeared in his eyes— 
you haven’t as much evidence against 


have the last and 
See 


yet. Viaybe ere a 


me as you think you have 
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A wry, gloating smile, accentuated 
by the shaded electrolier above the ta- 
ble, wrinkled Glennisters’ ruddy face. 
He chuckled elatedly as he laid down 
his cigar, unlocked a drawer in the 
desk, and produced a thick sheaf of 
foolscap. He turned the pages quickly, 
exposing sheet after sheet of closely 
typewritten matter. 

“T have enough affidavits here to send 
you and your gang to jail for quite a 


long stretch, Dean. We propose to 
show you and other enemies of law 


and order that the moral forces of the 
community are to be reckoned with.” 

Dean glanced narrowly at the papers 
in Glennister’s hand, glimpsing here 
and there a sprawling signature or an 
embossed seal, and gradually the rage 
within him swelled into an ungovern- 
able passion. He hated Glennister for 
his smug assumption of moral supe- 
riority, for the self-satisfied grin on his 
lips, for the vindictive gratification hi 
tones betrayed, but above all else he 
hated him for the air of cool assurance 
with which he discussed the step that 
would prove Dean’s undoing. 

He felt a,fast, sharp throbbing at the 
temples. It seemed as though a strange 
power suddenly had taken hold of him. 


His breath came and went in short, 
quick gasps. Then a soft and melo 
dious sound broke the stillne The 
clock on the mantel began to strike 
nine. 


As if this had been a signal, Glen 
nister took out his watch and wound it 
He did it as he did everything else— 
with exasperating deliberation and ir- 
ritating slowness. Trivial though the 
detail was, it somehow increased Dean’: 
fury. He glanced again at the papers 
lying before Glennister, and of a sud- 
den he felt as though something had 
snapped in his brain. 

Scarcely knowing what he was doing, 
he thrust out a hand, clutching at the 
documents. But Glennister seemed to 


have anticipated such a movement, for 
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he swept the papers aside, reached 
swiftly into a drawer in the desk, and 
a moment later Dean found himself 
looking into the muzzle of a pistol. 

“T am prepared, as you see,” spoke 
Glennister grittily. ‘Naturally you 
would like to get hold of these papers. 
I wouldn’t advise you to make another 
move like the last one, however.” 

Dean laughed hoarsely. His hatred 
was far stronger than his respect for 
Glennister’s pistol. 

“Fire away!” he gibed. “You can’t 
scare a man who already stands on the 
brink of ruin. Having nothing to lose, 
he has nothing to be afraid of. You 
didn’t think of that—eh, Glennister ?” 

A look of discomfiture crogsed the 
older man’s face, as if he did ndt know 
what to make of the other’s defiant at- 
titude. The hand that held the pistol 
wavered ever so slightly. 

Dean noticed it, and something hot 
and blinding leaped to his head. For 
an instant his brain reeled, and in the 
same moment his hand shot out and 
snatched the weapon from Glennister’s 
fingers. He clutched it firmly by the 
barrel, swung it back over his shoulder, 


and then crashed it with force 


the other man’s head. 


savage 


gainst 


Seized by an uncontrollable frenzy, 
he struck again and again, all the while 


feeling as though a power not his own 





were dealing the blows. He laughed 
loud as he saw that Glennister’s grin 
had changed into a hideous gape, and 
he sight prompted him to strike harder. 
inal hha troenoth aw he ] } 

Vy, his streng exnausted, he no- 


ed the glazed and lifeless look in 


m’s eyes and the tint of ghastly 
gray that was suffusing his face : 
“Dead!” he muttered, droppi: ¢ the 
pistol to the floor. His rage had sud- 


denly left him, and now he! 

what he had done He could 
scarcely re ilize that is own } and h: 1 
beaten Glennister to death. The mur- 
derous impulse had come upon him 


a spirit of sav- 


giving him 
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agery that he never before had expe- 
rienced, and he had obeyed it blindly 
and without reasoning, venting his 
pent-up hate in each successive blow 
with the pistol. 

Glennister’s body gradually had 
slipped sideways until now it hung over 
one of the arms of the chair. The 
grisly sight produced a sickening re- 
vulsion in Dean. He steadied himself 
with an effort, realizing that he must 
act and think coolly. The house was 
silent, save for the rattling of the win- 
dows before an occasional gust of wind, 
and evidently the sounds of the brief 
and one-sided struggle had not reached 
the servants’ quarters. Mrs. Glennis 
ter, as Dean knew, was in the city, and 
was not expected out until the follow- 
ing day. 

He mopped his perspiring brow and 
tried hard to marshal his thoughts with 
clearness, telling himself that, if he 
proceeded cautiously, there was no rea- 
son why the crime should be fastened 
on him. He picked up the sheaf of 
foolscap and ran his eyes quickly over 
the typewritten pages. Some nine or 
ten men, in addition to himself, were 
implicated in the reports of the in 
vestigators employed by the Civic Im 
provement Association, and any one of 
them had a motive fot 


1 


murdering Loring Glennister. 


might have 

The papers disappeared within his in 
side pocket. He would burn them im- 
mediately upon reaching his rooms in 


thus destroying‘the only ta: 


his 


the city, 


gible evidence of connection wit! 


the ganbling syndicate. A new set of 
caffidavits could be procure d, of course, 
but Dean reasoned that, with Glennis- 


ter out of the way, it was more than 
likely the matter would be dropped. At 


any rate, the murder would obscure 
everything else for a time, and it b 
hooved Dean to conduct himself in 


such a manner that the finger of s 





should not be pointed at him 
how was he to manage it? His ° 
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arrival had been noticed by a number 
of loungers at the little station, several 
of whom undoubtedly would be able to 
give a fairly accurate description of 
him, and the Glennisters’ butler had ad- 
mitted him and announced him to the 
master of the house. An alibi was 
clearly out of the question. He only 
would make himself ridiculous if he 
were to claim that he had acted in self- 
defense. The idea of flight was dis- 
tasteful, and it would establish his guilt 
beyond a possibility of doubt. He 
must find some better and surer ave- 
nue of escape. 

The jangling of the telephone broke 
in upon his thoughts. Dean swore un- 
der his breath while he wondered who 
could be calling. The shrill and in- 
sistent ringing was a real and formi- 
dable peril. The butler might hear it 
and, thinking his master had retired, 
walk into the room to answer, which 
would mean immediate discovery of the 
crime. On the other hand, if no one 
answered, suspicion might be aroused at 
the other end of the wire. With a 
bound Dean crossed the floor and shot 
the bolt on the door. Then he sprang 
back to the desk, picked up the instru- 
ment, and tried to imitate Glennister’s 
brusque and gritty accents. 

For an instant he held his breath, 
then a faint and crafty smile curled his 
lips. The speaker at the other end was 
Tom Glennister. The young man evi- 
dently was laboring under intense ex- 
citement, for he spoke so rapidly and 
incoherently that at first Dean was un- 
able to make out the words. In addi- 
tion the wires were buzzing with a myr- 
iad of strange whispers, making con- 
versation difficult, though it facilitated 
Dean’s deception. 

Presently he was able to grasp what 
young Glennister was trying to tell him. 
om, true to his happy-go-lucky nature, 
appeared to have become involved in a 
crape of some kind, and now he needed 
money—several hundred dollars. He 


must have the amount in cash by morn- 
ing, he tremulously explained, and 
would dad be a good sport and help 
him out just once more? He promised 
faithfully that he would never 

Dean, flattering himself upon a 
rather skillful imitation of the elder 
Glennister’s voice, gruffly replied that 
Tom’s promises were far below par 
with him. The young man _ pleaded, 
cajoled, and begged, but the only en- 
couragement he received was a request 
that he come out on the next train pre- 
pared to give a circumstantial and satis- 
factory account of his latest caper. If 
his explanations were © satisfactory 
Glennister would see what could be 
done about it, but he was making no 
promises. He would wait Tom’s ar- 
rival in his library, and the outer door 
would be left unlocked, so it would not 
be necessary to disturb the servants. 

As he hung up the receiver Dean 
blessed the inspiration that had flashed 
through his mind while Tom was talk 
He had played his role rather 
Tom, suspect- 


ing. 
well, he told himself. 
ing nothing, would walk straight into 
the trap. [Even if the trap did not 
spring, Dean’s purpose of diverting sus- 
picion from himself would be accom 
plished, and young Glennister would 
find himself in a highly embarrassing 
position. Even if no formal charges 
were made against him people would 
make nasty insinuations, recalling that 
Tom had figured in several sensational 
affairs in the past, and remarking that 
it would not have been the first time 
that a temperamental young man, 
goaded by a desperate need of funds, 
had permitted his passions to get the 
better of his judgment. 

The thought was so pleasing to Dean 
that the dead man’s presence no longer 
inspired him with the horror it had 
given him at first. A glance at the 
the mantel told him it 
twenty minutes after nine. Consulting 
the time table on the desk, he learned 


clock on was 
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that Tom could not arrive at the sta- 
tion until a quarter of twelve, which 
meant that he would reach the house a 
few minutes before midnight. Dean 
made his calculations carefully, for the 
matter was of great importance and 
would have considerable bearing on his 
plan. 

First he dampened his handkerchief 
in a pitcher of water standing on a 
tabouret near the desk, and by diligent 
wiping removed all traces of finger 
prints from the pistol. Then he tossed 
the weapon on the floor, a few feet 
from the chair containing the body. 
After that he crumpled the dead man’s 
clothing, tore the vest open, disarranged 
the collar and tie, and produced other 
evidences of a Finally he 
took Glennister’s watch from his pocket 
and examined it closely. 

“Tom will get here a few minutes of 
twelve,” he told himself. ‘Allowing 
about twenty minutes for preliminaries, 
I should say that twelve-fifteen would 
be about right.” 

He twisted the little knob and turned 
the hands of the watch until they 
pointed to a quarter after twelve, then 
struck the watch sharply against a cor- 
ner of the table, splintering the crystal. 
He put the timepiece to his ear and, 
after himself that it had 
ceased running, restored it, broken 
crystal and all, to the dead man’s 
pocket. A smile of keen gratification 
curled his lips. 

“That will fool the best of them,” 
he mused, chuckling. ‘Any detective 
would swear that Glennister fell against 
the table during the struggle, and that 


struggle. 


assuring 


the impact smashed his watch. Best of 
all, the watch will convince everybody 
that the struggle about a 
quarter after midnight, at which time 


took place 
[ shall take mighty good care to be seen 
a long way from here. It will be the 
neatest little alibi in the world.” 

He cast quick and searching glances 
about the room, assuring himself that 
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everything was in order. Another 
glance at the time table told him that 
he could get a train for the city in 
twelve minutes. He conceived the 
happy idea of offering the station agent 
a cigar when buying his ticket. The 
man would remember him, and in case 
of need he would be able to swear that 
Dean had left fully two hours before 
the time at which, according to the tes- 
timony of the watch, the murder had 
been committed. 

Once more he glanced about the 
room, making certain that he had for- 
gotten nothing. Then he switched off 
the lights, tiptoed through the dimly 
lighted hall, and adjusted the spring 
lock on the outer door so that. Tom 
would be able to enter without disturb- 
ing the servants. He fell into an easy 
stride as he reached the sidewalk and 
turned in the direction of the station. 


IT, 


The clamorous ringing of the tele- 
phone aroused him shortly after nine 
o’clock the following morning. He sat 
upright in bed, reached out a hand for 
the instrument, hesitated, and drew his 
palm across his brow. 

“A perfect alibi,” he said half aloud 
The three words had flashed through 
his subconscious mind time and again 
during the night., The thought seemed 
to brace him and steel his nerves for 
the ordeal awaiting him. It was only 
natural that he should be questioned in 
regard to the tragedy at the Glennister 
country home, he told himself. The 
butler, who had him on several 
previous occasions, must have told the 
authorities of his visit, and it was only 
a matter of that the 
should wish to examine one who had 


seen 


course officials 


seen Glennister a short time before his 
death. Luckily, Dean was prepared for 
the test. 

He lifted the receiver from the hook 
and answered in a calm voice. The 











speaker at the other end proved to be 
William Enfield, district attorney of 
the county in which the Glennister 
country home was situated. He in- 
quired whether it would be convenient 
for Mr. Dean to come out and answer 
a few formal questions. 

“T fear I don’t quite understand,” 
aid Dean in perplexed tones. “What 
s it you wish to question me about?” 





spoken answer 
“Mr. Loring Glen- 
nister was murdered last night.” 
“What! exclaimed 
nister murdered! 
“We understand 
other voice, “that you 


The solemnly 
ter a brief pause. 


came 


Dean. “Glen- 
Great heavens!” 

,’ continued the 

y 

saw Jr. 
nister last evening.” 

“That’s correct,’ admitted Dean 
indidly. “I had a little matter of 


business to discuss with him.” 


“So the butler told us. Since you're 
me of the last persons who saw Mr. 
lennister alive, we would like to ask 
you a few questions. Just a formality, 
you understand, Mr. Dean. We've got 


he murderer—caught him red-handed, 
almost—but there are a few minor de- 
we haven't cleared 
and you may be able to help us.” 

Dean declared his v 
nything he could and promised to start 
He grinned elatedly as he 
hung up the receiver and jumped out of 


bed. 


uls that 





llingness to do 


t once. 


It did not require a great « 
of imagination to guess the identity o 
District Attorney 
Tom 


Enfield’s — stispec 
must walked 
traight into the trap, just as Dean had 
He recalled old Glennister’s 
upercilious remark about his son’s “‘in- 
orn 


Glennister have 


‘xpected, 
manliness.” It was 


had 


man. 


instincts of 


ne of the numerous things that 
ntensified hatred of the 


; a ‘ 
nd now Tom, paragon of manliness, 


Dean's 


is suspected of having murdered hi 
There 


a touch of poetic justice about it 


father 


in a quarrel over money. 


thought Dean as he emerged, tin 
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gling and glowing, from his cold 
shower. 

He dressed quickly but with care, 
then took a taxicab to the station. His 
spirits continued to rise while the train 
pursued its halting and jerky course 
through the suburbs. He had abundant 
reason to be satisfied with the world in 
general and with himself in particular. 
had feared and 
The documents which 


Glennister, whom he 
; } 1 1 
nated, was dead. 
the older man had meant to submit to 
the grand jury had reduced to 
ashes and washed down the drain i 
Dean’s bathroom. By deft maneuver 


been 


ing of circumstances he had deflected 
suspicion from himself to Glennister’ 
Tom should manage to 


the Dean’s alibi 


Even if 


le out of 


vrigg net 
would stand. It was a work of genius 
As he alighted at the station and 


walked the short distance to the Glen 


; ' ; 2 1 
nister house he simulated a grave and 
mournful expression. Samuel, the 

lent and dour-faced butler, opened the 


door for him and conducted him int 
; 
I 





the lib , where a small group of men 
were waiting. Among them was Tom 
(slennister, a lanky youth with a 


face, which just now 
District Attorney 


slightly dissipated 





bere a pasty pallor. 


slio} 


Enfield, a slight, nervous man with a 
short-cropped mustache, introduced the 
others respective ly as his assistant, 
Sheriff Crittenden, and Constable Ma 
lone. The coroner had not yet arrived. 


“Dreadful affair, this,’ murmured 
Enfield in tones signifying that his of 


icial experience had encompassed few 
tragedies of this kind. “I'll be as brief 
as possible, Mr. Dean. You 
ready told me over the telephone th 


have al- 


vou called on Mr. Glennister last eve 


ning Will you tell us the nature of 
your business with him?” 
‘Is that necessary?’ inquired Dean 


in grieved tones. “It was a purely pet 


sonal matter. Or course, 1f you in 
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private affairs. Just as a matter of for- 
mality I will ask you what time you ar- 
rived last evening.” 

Dean appeared to consider the ques- 
tion. “A little after eight, I should 
say.’ 

“There’s a train due here at eight- 
seven. That was probably the one you 
arrived on. What time did you leave, 
Mr. Dean?” 

Again Dean seemed to search his 
memory. ‘About half past nine or a 
quarter of ten. I can’t be exact.” 

The district attorney nodded. ‘What 
you have just told us coincides with the 
testimony of the station agent, who no- 
ticed both your arrival and your de- 
parture. The time of your arrival is 
corroborated by Samuel, who admit- 
ted you, though he did not see you de- 
part.” 

“T told Glennister I could find my 
Way out without assistance, and that it 
wasn’t necessary to ring for the butler. 
But I don’t quite see the trend of your 


questions. You don’t mean to insin- 
uate——” 

Enfield raised his hand. “I'm not in- 
sinuating anything, Mr. Dean. As I 
told you, these questions are a mere 
formality. Roughly speaking, then, 


you were closeted with Mr. Glennister 
eight-fifteen to half past nine. 
That’s correct, isn’t it?” 

“Absolutely,” said Dean 
cally, again telling himself that he had 
nothing to fear, and that Enfield’s 
questions were of a purely perfunctory 
nature. 


from 


emphati- 


“From eight-fifteen to half past 
nine,” repeated the district attorney, as 
if anxious to fix the figures in his mind. 
“Tt may interest you to know that Mr 


Glennister was murdered at a quarter 


after twelve.” 
Dean feigned a start 
There’s the proof,” said Enfield, 
pointing to a gold watch lying face up 


on the table. “It seems Glennister put 


up a desperate struggle with his assail 
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ant. During the fight his watch got 
smashed. Presumably he struck the 
edge of the table, crushing the time- 
piece between his body and the mahog- 
any. The watch stopped at exactly a 
quarter after twelve. So you see, Mr. 
Dean, that you have a perfect alibi.” 
Dean could scarcely repress a smile. 
The district attorney had expressed the 
indentical thought that had occupied his 
mind ever since the tragedy. He 
squinted at Tom, who sat tense and 

tight-lipped a few feet away. 
As if he had intercepted the glance, 
the district attorney pointed a lean fin- 
“Mr. Thomas 


gravely, 


ger at young Glennister. 
Glennister,” he announced 
“admits he was on the 
crime at the time when, according to 
the watch, his father was murdered.” 

A hush followed the statement. Tom 
Glennister straightened in his chair, 
stared hard at the district attorney, then 
his face twitched. 

“T didn’t do it,” he declared stoutly. 
“Dad was already dead when I ar 
rived.” 

\ look of pain flitted across Dean 
face. yn plainly told that 
he was loath to believe Tom guilty 

Enfield shrugged his shoulders. “The 


scene of the 


; 


His expressi 


yroken watch proves that the murder 
was committed a quarter after mid 
night,” he declared with finality, “an 


you admit you were with your father 
raised his head at 
traight into the district attor 


I’d been guilty, 


Vv ould 





. have rai the cry of murder m 
self? Would: [ had run away it 
tead 2’ 
“Hard telling. If you killed you 
ith yo did it on the spur of 


sion and probably regretted the deed 
accomplished. IY 
that you 
ifest course consisted in brazening 
1 a show of innocence 


1 ° ] 
a moment, then turned 


the moment it was 


+ 


likelihood you estimated 


He paused for 
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to Dean. “Did anything happen during 
your interview with Mr. Glennister 
that throws any further light on this 
dreadful case?” 

Dean seemed to hesitate. As if pro- 

pundly ill at ease, he glanced at Tom, 

at the district attorney. “Well, 
yes,” he admitted reluctantly, “now that 
[ look back upon it, a little matter came 
up during our conversation that may or 
may not be of significance.” 

“What was it?” 

“The telephone rang. I could not 
help overhearing Glennister’s end of 
I perceived he was 
talking with his son, Tom 


and 


the conversation. 


(slennister, 
the latter was asking him for 
money. The old gentlman replied with 
considerable asperity, finally telling his 
on to come out on the next train and 


that 


give an account of himself.” 
“H'm.” Enfield and the sheriff ex- 
ianged glances. ‘Did it appear to you 
1at Tom was in trouble: 
listrict attorney. 


nquired the 


Dean hesitated again. “Well, yes, 
from what the old gentleman said, | 
gathered that he was pressed for funds 
—was in desperate need of cash, as a 
fact. I rather 
stormy interview between father and 


matter of foresaw a 


son. Not caring to be present, I left 
as soon as I decently could.” 
The district attorney nodded. 


turned of a sudden, conscious 


Dean 
that a 
pair of eyes were boring into his face. 
rhe prying eyes were Tom Glennis- 
ter’s, and Dean 
from the expression he saw in 
Enfield and the 
holding a whispered conversation. 
“Can you tell us, Mr. Dean,” in- 
quired the district attorney a 
what Glennister 


shrank 
them. 


for an instant 


other officials were 


moment 
iter, “Ai time Tom 
alled up?” 

“Shortly after nine,” replied 
promptly. He had hoped the 
would that 
would strengthen 
Tom's guilt. “I 


Dean 
dist rict 
particular 


ittorney ask 


+ 


question, for the point 
f 


he presumption « 


79 
should say about ten minutes after 
nine,” he added. 

“How do you fix the timer” 

Dean smiled faintly. “The clock on 
the mantel had struck nine a few min- 
utes before the telephone rang. 1 hap- 
pened to notice it because Glennister 
wound his watch at the same time. It 
struck me as a bit queer, for most men 
wind their watches when they retire.” 
There was an ex- 
pression in his eyes that puzzled Dean 
and inspired him with a 
of disquiet. The next moment he had 
rallied his nerves again, telling him 
self that he had forgotten nothing, and 
and that his alibi was perfect. The 
district attorney paced the floor for a 
few moments, then paused a few feet 


Enfield nodded. 


vague sense 


rrom where Dean stood. 

“Samuel,” he called. 

The white-faced and trembling but- 
ler appeared from a corner of the room 


‘lor a moment Enfield regarded him in 


silence, 
“Can you tell us,” he inquired, “‘at 
what Mr. Glennister usually 


wound his watch?” 


time 


“T can, sir,” came the quavering an- 
swer. “For years Mr. Glennister made 
it a point to wind his watch after un- 
dressing. Lut he was absent-minded in 
some things, and quite often he for- 
got to attend to the watch, and then 
it would run down the following day. 
Then he got into the habit of winding 
it every night just as the clock struck 
The striking of the clock was a 
reminder for him to wind his 


nine, 
sort of 
watch.” 
“T see,’ mumbled Entield thought- 
fully. “A matter of habit, eh? You 
may go, Samuel. Well, Mr. Dean, that 
seems to bear out what you've just told 
us.” He paced the floor again, then 
“You're posi- 
Mr. Glennister wind his 


added in casual tones: 
tive you saw 


1 
watcn: 


“Absolutely,” declared Dean, reflect- 
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ing that it was the usual thing for a 
rural official to attach undue impor- 
tance to a trivial matter. “I was right 
in the room when i 

He checked himself abruptly, con- 
scious of a sudden, unreasoning fear. 
He could not understand the emotion, 
but something told him he had blun- 
dered, and the inscrutable smile on En- 
field’s face inspired him with a vague 
dread, 

“That seems to settle it,” declared 
the district attorney. He made a mo- 
tion with his hand, and the sheriff 
strode forward with an air of great im- 
pogeance. There was a glint of bluish 
steel in his hand as he advanced on 
Dean. 

“Put ’em out!” he commanded. 

Dazedly Dean held out his hands for 
the steel links. He felt a momentary 
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impulse to turn and flee, but a freez- 
ing horror was paralyzing his limbs. 
Even as the links clicked about his 
wrists, he looked questioningly at the 
district attorney’s grimly smiling face. 

“It was a fairly bright idea, Dean,” 
said Enfield coldly. “You spoiled it by 
forgetting one minor thing.” He 
pointed to the battered watch on the ta- 
ble. “It took me only a few moments 
to discover that the spring was wound 
up taut, proving i 

A cry of surprise and consternation 
fell from Dean’s bloodless lips. « 

“Proving,” pursued the district at- 
torney calmly, “that Mr. Glennister was 
murdered shortly after nine, and that 
the man who was with Glennister when 
he wound his watch was the man that 
murdered him. That was the little 
thing you forgot, Dean.” 


BOY HONORS ABDUCTOR 
HAT Willie Whitla, who was kidnaped ten years ago by Jimmy Boyle, felt 
no bitterness toward the man who had taken him away from his family, 


was demonstrated in a dramatic 


fashion 


recently when the lad, now eighteen 


years old, went to the home of Boyle’s brother and stood for a moment beside 


the coffin containing the body of his abductor. 
naper had treated him kindly during the entire time of his 


The youth said that his kid- 
enforced visit. 


Boyle died in prison, completing the life term to which he had been sentenced. 


James B. Whitla, Willie’s 


Pennsylvania, also went to the house where Boyle’s body was lying. 


father, and a prosperous attorney of Sharon, 


| Low ever, 


the father was refused admittance, the kidnaper’s relatives feeling that Whitla 


always had opposed a pardon for the convict. 


——— 
———__—— 


— 


SLASH MAN’S POCKETS TO GET HIS MONEY 


T! TREE daring pickpockets 


tation in New 


two of his trousers pockets and abstracting the mi 


$190 of his own and $70 belonging to < 


cashed. Part of the money was 


As he mounted the stairs 
three men running away from 
take them. 


operating on the stairway 


York, recently lifted $260 


Dorch felt 
glancing down, saw that his pockets had been slit. He 
the elevated station, but 


leadit ey to an 
Dorch 


Dorch was 


rom james 
ney. 


friend for whom he had had 


in a hip pocket and part in a side pocket. 


hip and leg, 
turned in time to observe 


not in time to 


a light touch on his 


over- 





fhe Freon Gye, 


‘% Sax Rohmer 


Author of ‘‘Dope,’’ ‘The Yellow Claw,’’ etc. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS, 


WHEN the body of Sir Marcus Coverly is found in a crate on board the Oritoga, Jack Addison, 
a reporter, remembers that he had seen that crate the night before in the garage of the 
ted House near his home. With the asphyxiated man’s body is a green Egyptian image of a cat. 
Addison visits the Red House with Detective Inspector Gatton, of the London police, and dis- 
covers evidence implicating Isobel Merlin, an actress, whom Addison loves, and Erie Coverly, Iso- 
bel's fiancé and heir to the baronetcy. 

A strange woman steals the cat image, which had been intrusted to the reporter. 

The attention of the police is concentrated upon Eric Coverly by his refusal to explain where 
he was the night of the murder and by his attempt to dispose of some clothes, which are identi- 
fied as those worn by a tramp seen near the Red House on the fatal night, 

Addison goes to Upper Crossleys, the village where Friar’s Park, the home of Lady Burnham 
Coverly, Sir Marcus’ widowed aunt, is situated. He is visited there by a woman who says she is 
a friend of Lady Burnham and who invites him to visit Friar’s Park. Her call is interrupted by 
Doctor Damar Greefe, a man of mystery, who, after asking whether his niece had been with Ad- 
dison, tells the reporter that Lady Coverly cannot receive any callers. 

In pursuance of his quest for the strange woman, Addison decides to interview Edward Hines, 
a villager, who had received a present of a little cat image from a woman to whom he had been 
attentive, 


CHAPTER XVI. At the end of half an hour’s steady 
tramping I saw before me a place 
where a wood dipped down to the way- 
T was a perfect morning and _ side so that its trees cast a broad 
although the sun had not yet shadow across the path. I knew that 
attained to its full power, it the entrance to the farm lay just be- 
had dispersed the early mist yond; and, pressing on past the trees, 


THE GOLDEN CAT. 


and I knew that in another hour or I saw many outbuildings having none 
less the heat would once more have of that deserted appearance which 
become tropical. During the first part characterized the neighboring home- 
| 


of my walk, and while I remained in steads of Upper Crossleys. Twenty 


the neighborhood of Upper Crossleys, yards beyond, the farm itself apy 

[ met never a wayfarer. Memories of in view. 

he green eyes followed me step by step There was some sign of activi 

so that I was often tempted to look about the yard, and walking briskly 
ack over my shoulder by the idea that forward I presently found myself 
should detect, as I had detected once looking into a stone-paved place con- 


ore, the presence of some follower. taining numbers of milk cans. Here a 


esented this impulse, however man was engaged in sweeping the 


felt that my imagination wa 
horrors to those which already actually “T have called to see Mr. Edward 
existed, so that I should be unable Hines,” I said. “Can you tell me where 
tell the real from the imaginary. I shall find him?” 

6F ps : 
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The woman stared at me in a strange 
and almost stupefied manner. 

“Is he a friend of yours?” she in- 
quired. 

“He is not exactly a friend of mine,” 
I continued ; “but I have very particular 
business with him.” 

She continued to stare in that curious 
way and remained silent for so long 
that I began to think she was not going 
to reply. 

“If Mr. Eeward is not expecting 
you,” she said, “I don’t know that I 
should advise you to go in. He is not 
very well just now—and he is some- 
times rather strange.” 

“T know,” I said. “I quite under- 
stand. But he will be willing to see 
me when he knows what I have come 
about. Shall I find him yonder?” 

I pointed toward an open door lead- 
ing to which was a neat, graveled path 
lined by well-kept flower beds, and 
which I took to be the main entrance 
to the farm. 

“Well, sir,” said the woman doubt- 
fully, “they'll tell you there if Mr. Ed- 
vard is to be seen; but I don’t advise 
it.”” 

“That’s all right!” I cried, and pro- 
ceeded in the direction of the doorway. 

I presently obtained a of a 
cozily furnished room, where a white- 
haired old lady was bustling about, en- 
gaged in domestic duties. I 
paused at the threshold. 

“My name is Addison,” I said. 
“Would it be possible for me to have 
a few minutes’ conversation with Mr. 
Edward Hines?” 

The old lady, 
be the mother of 


view 


some 


whom I suspected to 
the youth I was 
seeking, paused in the midst of her task 
and looked at me in a troubled 
It was evident enough that the reputa- 
tion of Mr. Edward was the same in 
his home as elsewhere, and it occurred 
to me 
been a very bad 


“Well,” she replied, 


Way. 


that his upbringing must have 
one, 


after this elo- 


quent pause, “he’s up in his room cer- 
tainly, but he doesn’t like to see visitors, 
I know.” 

“He will be perfectly willing to see 
me,” I said confidently. “I have news 
of importance for him, and,” as she 
continued to look at me in that troubled 
way, “I know of his present disfigure- 
ment. You need not be afraid of any 
unpleasant scenes.” 

“If I were sure of that,” she said 
hesitatingly, and looked me over with 
a critical eye. “Does he know you, 
sir?” 

“Oh, yes,” I answered; “we have 
met before. I assure you it will be 
quite all right if you will just let me 
walk up and announce myself to him, 
Mrs. Hines.” 

If I had had any doubt upon the 
point I was soon to learn that she was 
indeed the mother of the notorious Mr. 
Edward; for, ere she had time to re- 
ply, a high-pitched, querulous voice 
which I had heard before cried out 
from somewhere above: 

“Tf that’s any one for me, mother, 
tell him to go away! You know per- 
fectly well I won’t see any one.” 

“There said Mrs 
Hines, unable to hide her embarrass- 
ment; “I told you he wofildn’t see you.” 

“Please give me permission to go 
up,” I said; “he will change his mind 
when he hears what I have to say.” 

“You hear, mother!’’ came the irri- 
table voice. “I'll break his neck if he 
comes up here!” 

Judging from the sound of the voice, 
I concluded that the excited young man 
was located in a room immediately 
above that at the door of which I stood. 

“Don’t be alarmed, madam,” I said; 
and, stepping into the room, I placed 
my hand reassuringly upon the old 
lady’s shoulder. 

Without waiting for any further pro- 
test I advanced to an open staircase 
which T had already marked as leading 


to the apartment above, and confidently 


° 9) 
Sif, 


you are, 
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mounted. The reporter is not readily 
excluded, and a few moments later I 
found myself in an extremely untidy 
bedroom, the walls of which were deco- 
rated with sporting prints and photo- 
graphs of many damsels. 

The scarred young man, his face still 
a mass of sticking plaster, stood with 
clenched fists facing me. 

“Get out,” was his greeting, “before 
I throw you out.” 

“My dear sir,” I said, “unless you 
particularly want to figure in a very un- 
dignified light as a witness in a trial 
for murder, sit down and listen to me.” 

Edward Hines hesitated, opening and 
closing his hands and glaring at me in 
a preposterous fury. 

“What’s the game?” he demanded. 
“What are you talking about?” 

“T am talking of ‘the Oritoga mys- 
tery,” I replied. 

“*The Oritoga mystery?” 

His expression changed, and he 
dropped down into an armchair, from 
which he had evidently arisen’ upon 
hearing my voice below. I observed a 
copy of a daily paper lying upon the 
carpet, and the conspicuous headline 
was sufficient to show me that he had 
actually been reading the latest reports 
concerning the case at the time of my 
arrival, I had judged my man pretty 
accurately by this time, and, drawing 
up another chair which stood near me, 
I sat down facing him, holding out my 
open cigar case. 

“T quite understand your sensitive- 
ness in the circumstances,” I said sooth- 
ingly; “but there is no occasion to sup- 
pose that I have come to remind you 
of your misfortune. Have a cigar. I 
want a chat with you.” 

He continued to watch me in a low- 
ering way, but I was gradually getting 
him in hand. With very grace 
he accepted a cigar, lighted it, and 
threw the match away without offering 
to light mine. I did not appear to 
notice his churlishness, but immediately 


poor 


approached the matter about which I 
had come. 

“Although I am not a member of the 
criminal investigation department,” I 
continued, “I am nevertheless in a sense 
an agent of Scotland Yard, and I must 
ask you to listen very seriously to what 
I have to say. You have in your pos- 
session a certain gold amulet ii 

He was on his feet in a moment, the 
patches of skin visible between the 
strapping assuming a purple color, A 
more choleric young man I never met. 

‘What is it to do with you?” he cried. 

“Sit down!” I said sternly. “I have 
given you one warning; I shall not give 
you another. You will either answer 
my questions civilly here and now or 
answer them in court; whichever you 
please. I will repeat my remark: you 
have in your possession a certain gold 
amulet in the form, I believe, of a 
cat.” 

He was choking and muttering and 
glaring at me as I spoke, but I stared at 
him coolly, and finally he resumed his 
seat and reached out one hand toward 
a chest of drawers which stood beside 
his chair. Pulling one of the drawers 
open, he took out a little gold figure of 
Bast, and, holding it toward me, he 
asked uncivilly: 

“Ts this the thing you mean?” 

“at. 48;" 3 “Allow me to 
examine it.” 


He seemed 


replied. 


rather reluctant to do 
so, but nevertheless I took it from his 
hand and looked at it closely. Beyond 
doubt it was of ancient Egyptian work- 
manship and probably a_ genuine 
Bubastite votive offering. Raising my 
eyes to him again I said: 

“Without in any way desiring to pry 
into your affairs, would you be good 
enough to tell me how this came into 
your possession ?” 

The studied coolness of my manner 
was having its proper effect, and Ed- 
ward Hines, although sulkily, replied at 


once; 
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“A woman gave it to me.” 
“What was her name?” 
“JT. don’t know.” 

“You don’t know the 
woman who you a costly trinket 
of this kind ?” 

A ridiculous look of vanity appeared 
in his eyes. 

“Ts it 


name of 


ave 


very valuable?” he inquiré 
lt may be worth as much as 
pounds,” I answered quietly. 

“Really!” said he, with something 
approaching geniality in his tones. 
“Well, it’s an extraordinary thing, but 
I assure you I don’t know her 

“Of course,” I said, with Machiavel- 


lian cunning, “I doi you to 


name.” 


tT oT 
expect 


+ 
remember the name of every girl who 
has loved you, but this is an unusual 
present to receive even from an infatu- 
ated woman.” 


hing 
thing, 


ad 
“ey 
i 


t's an extraordina 
repeated 

elf-esteem. 

women at all; 

ents. Look at that picture f1 


I had 


Magazine 


“T meant,” I explained, “that the 
police are looking for a woman who 


description of your 


+ 


answers to the 
friend.” 

“Really!” he cried. 

fine figure, beautifully 

‘{ think it’s probably 

“Had she 

appearance or manner 


any 


would recognize her agai 
had several peculiarities by 
which I should | 


clared, a note of resentment now p1 


“She 
o as » 99 2 
recognize her,” he de- 
claiming itself in his voice. 

“And they were?” 

Mr. Hines 
me on the knee 

‘I met her by 


confided, “on 


leaned forward, 
confidentially. 


acrid 1 
acclaent, under- 


you 


stand,” he the London 


“Road one venine abou 
NOadG ) evenl 1g abot 


1 
2ne 


resumed 
1 e 71 ° 
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exactly how to tell you. I am not a 
chap that gets in a panic very easily; 
but I may mention that the scene took 
place in a wood—she gave me the big- 
gest scare I have ever had in my life.” 

He bent forward and again tapped 
me on the knee. 

“My dear—Mr. Addison, I think you 
said your name was?—her eyes lighted 
up in the dark like a cat’s!” 

He stared at me with some return of 
his old truculence, as if anticipating 
ridicule and prepared to resent it, but 
I nodded sternly, watching him as if 
enthralled by his narrative. 

“Yes—like a cat’s!” he repeated. 
“And J’ll admit I got in a panic. I 
don’t know if she thought from the 
way I yelled that I was going to strike 
her or what, but the next thing I knew 
she was at my throat.” 

He uttered a sort of choking sound, 
tenderly touched the bandages about his 
neck and fingered the plaster which 
ornamented his face. 

“At your throat?’ said I. 
mean she tried to throttle you?” 

“Throttle me!” he exclaimed scorn- 
fully. “She seized me with her teeth!” 

“But,” I said, and hesitated, for I 
feared | might wound his curious sus- 
ceptibility—“the damage to your face?” 

“Curse her!” he cried. “I had never 
seen her without her gloves, you under- 
stand, but she must have taken them 
off that night; for this’—he indicated 
his plastered countenance—“is what she 
did with her nails!” 

He paused, staring at me dully, and 
then with a hint of the old ridiculous 
vanity entering his voice, he said: 

“But I scored after all.” He tossed 
the little amulet into the drawer from 
had taken it. “If that’s 
worth fifty pounds it will more than 
pay the doctor’s bill, I think!” 

Following a brief interval I said: 

“Of course you would recognize the 
woman again?” 

“T am not so certain,” declared the 


“You 


a 
which he 


scarred man. “She always wore some 
sort of veil; but you may be sure,” he 
added in a tone of supreme condescen- 
sion, “that she was a very pretty 
woman, or I shouldn’t have been both- 
ering with her.” 

“You are quite sure of that?” I ven- 
tured to remark. 

“No doubt about it at all. Most ex- 
traordinary eyes—too extraordinary by 
far!” 

“Well,” I said, “I am much indebted 
to you for your statement, and you 
may be confident that it will materially 
assist the investigation now in prog- 
ress.” 

“Don’t mention it,” said Hines airily. 
“Tf I can ever do anything else for you 
just let me know; but—I mean to say 
[ rely upon you not to bring me into 
it. You understand what I mean?” 

“You may be absolutely certain,” I 
replied, “that no hint of this occurrence 
will ever be made public so far as I 
am concerned.” 

I took my departure from Leeways 
Farm fully satisfied with the result of 
the first move in the plan of campaign 
upon which I had decided. Returning 
to my quarters at the abbey inn, I spent 
the greater part of the afternoon in 
writing a detailed account of my inter- 
view with Edward Hines. Having 
completed this, I set out for the town, 
as, by posting my report there and not 
in the wayside box at Upper Crossleys, 
I knew that I could count upon its 
delivery at New Scotland Yard by the 
first mail in the morning. 

In leisurely fashion I performed the 
journey, for my next move could not be 
made until after dusk. 


CHAPTER 

THE NUBIAN 
RETURNED from the little market 
town beneath a sky of tropical 
brilliance. The landscape was bathed in 
a radiance of perfect moonlight, and 


XVII. 


MUTE, 
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under the trees which thickly lined the 
way the shadows had a velvet quality 
rarely met with in England, their 
edges showing more sharply defined 
than I ever remembered to have noticed 
them before. But ere long | grew ob- 
livious even of the beauty of the night, 
becoming absorbed in reflections re- 
specting this most extraordinary case. 

Every new bit of evidence acquired, 
instead of serving to elucidate, seemed 
only more completely to obscure the is- 
sue. Mystery revealed itself within 
mystery, and this was indeed a laby- 
rinth, to the heart of which I some- 
times despaired of penetrating. Who 
was this woman whose elusive figure 
appeared at every turn in the case? 
Was she one and the same with the 
visitor to my who had _ pur- 
loined the green enameled statuette— 
and could it be that I had actually sat 
in conversation with her in the coffee 
room of the abbey inn and had failed 


cottage 


to recognize her for what she was? 
Beyond doubt she had extraordinary 
cleverness and was a weaver of spells, 
o that in a sense she could tempora- 
rily disguise her personality. While at 
a repellent, half 
at another she was a 


moment she wa 


animal creature, 


fascinating woman of the world versed 
and a most entertain- 
ing companion. What object underlay 
her diverse activities? Assuming that 
she was concerned in the murder of Sir 
Marcus Coverly, the purpose of her 
visit to my cottage was not far to seek; 
she had come to recover incriminating 
evidence and had been aided, it seemed, 


in strange lores, 


by the hand of Fate. 

But why had she come to visit me at 
he abbey inn and what had she gained 
? Perhaps, I reflected 
as I plodded along the deserted country 
road, she had been interrupted on that 
occasion by the inopportune appearance 
Again, why 
had he appeared there at that moment 
if not because he had suspected her 


? 
4 
by this interview! 


of Doctor Damar Greefe. 
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presence at the inn; and what was the 
relationship existing between these two 
singular people? 

That the strange story related to me 
by Edward Hines simply resolved itself 
into an idle adventure on the part of 
the mysterious woman, which she had 
been forced to terminate—somewhat 
ferociously, I admit—by the uncouth 
ardor of this rustic swain I seemed to 
perceive. But unless her visit to the 
abbey inn portended that she had se 
lected me as Mr. Edward Hines’ suc- 
cessor, I failed to fit it into the scheme. 

I began to long for the presence of 
Inspector Gatton, for the assistance of 
his trained mind in plumbing these 
depths which defied my single efforts. 
Who this woman could be I failed to 
imagine; and assuming that she had 
been concerned in the death of the late 
baronet, in what way she stood to profit 
by it was utterly beyond my compre- 
hension, as was the position of Doctor 
Damar Greefe in the matter. 

On I walked and on, unconsciou 
increasing my pace as is my way when 
I am lost in abstraction; and, perhap 
stimulated to greater mental clarity by 
the exercise, some of my doubts were 
dispersed and I became convinced at 
last that the shadowy figure which had 
dogged my footsteps on the night of 
the crime—the owner of those blazing 
eyes which had watched me from my 
garden, the woman who had stolen the 
amulet from my writing table, and the 
woman who had mutilated Edward 
Hines, were one and the same as my 
visitor at the abbey inn, and the unseen 
speaker who had conversed beneath my 
window on the night of my arrival at 
Upper Crossleys! 

Here then was a definite chain link 
ing the Red House with Friar’s Park, 
or at least with its vicinity; and now 
so clearly did my ideas fit themselves 
each into its correct place, that I deter- 
mined upon the identity of that other 
speaker who had stood in the shadows 
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opposite the inn when I had awakened 
in the night. Mentally I recaptured 
the high, rather coarse tones of his 
voice, and remembering how, touched 
by the spell which had seemed to lie 
upon the whole countryside, I had 
thought of him as Asmodeus, the mas- 
ter of the witches’ revels, 1 determined 
that my judgment had been not inexact. 
For now I identified the speaker as 
Doctor Damar Greefe! 

So far my meditations had proceeded 
and I suppose I was about halfway on 
my journey toward the abbey inn, 
when all at once I became aware again 
of that uncomfortable feeling of sur- 
veillance. As on that night when, re- 
turning from the Red House to my 
cottage, I had experienced a conviction 
that I was followed, so now a like con- 
viction impressed itself upon my mind. 
But whereas on the former occasion I 
had been less fearful than curious, now 
I was aware of a positive dread of this 
follower whose presence I had detected, 
by what sense I know not, and of a 
certainty of a very grave menace. 

Accordingly I determined upon a cer- 
tain plan which I proceeded to put into 
execution without delay. I was travers- 
ing a stretch of moon-bathed road at 
the moment that I first fell a victim to 
this unpleasant suspicion, which, in- 
deed, was more than a suspicion, when 
ahead of me I observed a patch, some 
twenty yards in extent, which was en- 
tirely overshadowed by trees. [or at 
this point the woods, clothing a slope 
which ran right down to the road, 
closely impinged upon the highway ; and 
[ had noticed something at this spot, on 
my outward journey, which I now pro- 
posed to employ to my advantage. 

Into this patch of darkness I walked, 
then, my steps sounding crisply along 
the road. On I went for some twenty 
yards until I found the particular spot 
for which I was seeking. This was a 
sort of little inlet where until quite re- 
cently a heap of stones used by road 
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menders had lain, and into this I 
marched, never once altering my pace. 
But having gained it I performed an 
about-turn and continued to mark time 
there, while surveying the moon-bathed 
road behind me. 

The object of this trick will be evi- 
dent enough; for while the sound of 
my footsteps would lead one in pur- 
suit to suppose that I was proceeding 
upon my way through the shadows, ac- 
tually I was staring intently back in 
quest of the pursuer of whose presence 
I had become assured. 

Perhaps in spite of the cautious man- 
ner in which he had advanced, he had 
made some slight sound which, subcon- 
sciously detected, had nevertheless in- 
truded upon my reverie and in this way 
had acquainted me with his presence. 
For now, continuing that, steady beat, 
but watching intently, I saw him. 

Taking every advantage of the 
shade cast by the hedge on the right 
of the road, a softly-moving figure was 
coming toward me! 

That the tracker was desirous of 
avoiding observation, the manner of his 
approach sufficiently proved; and if I 
had had any doubts respecting his pur- 
pose they would have been resolved in 
a manner painful to myself had I not 
had the good fortune to detect him in 
time. 

A piece of road there was, which be- 
cause of a gap in the hedge afforded no 
shadow, and as the gliding shape 
reached this point and passed it, I ob- 
tafned a momentary but clear view of 
my pursuer, 

I was being tracked by 
mute! 

That one glance was sufficient to con- 
vince me of the horrible truth. The 
man was stripped to the waist, in order, 
no doubt, that his movements might not 
be impeded, and I beheld a torso like 
that of some Milo wrought in ebony! 
The crucl, animal face, the blubber lips, 
the partly bared teeth—all spoke of the 


a Nubian 
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fate designed for me. I knew the type 
and knew what scant mercy I could 
look for at his hands. Indubitably this 
was a mute such as is sometimes at- 
tached to the harems of great Eastern 
houses to this day; and even if I had 
known nothing of the functions of such 
a servitor, the fact that he carried 
something in his left hand would have 
enlightened me. 

lt was a strangling cord! 

I smiled grimly. Respecting the 
identity of my would-be assassin there 
was little room for doubt; he was the 
black servant of Doctor Damar Greefe. 
Now, as he passed the bright patch of 
roadway and began to glide silently 
nearer through the shadows, I marked 
time with a lighter step, the more deeply 
to confuse him. Of the strange Nubian 
dialect I knew nothing, but taking it 

granted that the man was familiar 

Arabic, I raised my voice in a 
mournful cry, and wailed in the 


for 
with 
Arab 
tongue: 

mm Satan is calling 


im! Cassim! 


ee 
i have 


never witnessed su 
bition of panic fright as I now 

assim was less than ten yard 

y—and I could hear his teeth chat 

tering! 

“Cassim!” J 
ily ! 
A horrible tongueless babbling an- 
There came a scuffling 


gleaming 


“TI 
‘Bly 


cried again. 


Satan is here!” 


swered the cry. 
—and I saw the Nubian’s 
body leap out into the lighted roadway 
as he fled. 


“Faster! Faster! Cas 


tinued. “He 1 


sim!” I con- 


Ah! He 


behind you! 
is in Fron 
Cassim sti then 


iggered, turned and 


still, looking this way and that 
[ Finally 


shriek- 


stood 
i ct delirium of fear, 

it ind to the right, 
ing wildly—I think some nocturnal in- 
ect had brushed against him—plunged, 
babbling, 


heedless of the 


up the bank to the hedge and 
fact that it contained 


many thorns which must have cruelly 
lacerated his bare body, scrambled half 
through it and half over it into the 
ploughed field beyond! 

Against such an enemy there is no 
more potent weapon than superstition. 
Nevertheless I kept my hand upon the 
pistol in my pocket and proceeded at 
an increased pace during the latter half 
of my journey; nor am I ashamed to 
admit that the lights of the abbey inn 
were a welcome sight, and it was with 
a feeling of relief that, leaving the high 
road behind me, I found myself again 
in the village street of Upper Crossleys. 

What to expect next, I knew not 
The other party had made a false move, 
for I now had definite evidence of the 
antagonism of Doctor Damar Gre 
and of his intent to cause my murder 
through the agency of his Nubian ser\ 
ant. 

My plan of nocturnal operations, al- 
ready sufficiently dangerous now prot 
ised to lead me into extreme peril. 
would have given much for the con 
pany of Gatton, but, if I must act al 
—alone I would set out. If I am slo’ 
in planning, at least I can state witl 
truth that I am tenacious in execution. 
Jut here, now, was open warfare, and 
I must look for an enemy prepared. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE SECRET OF FRIAR’S PARK. 


GAN ‘ING into the bar parlor as | 
entered, I observed that it wa 
empty. Martin sat behind the count: 
and he seemed to be immersed in t! 
newspaper which \ 
spread open before him. Going up 
my room, I put on a pair of puttee 
which, although useless and indeed 11 
jurious for general wear, are ideal fo1 


contents of a 


traversing bramble land—took my tl 
stick, and further looked to the condi 
tion and readiness of my pistol. Final 
ly, slipping an electric torch into my 
pocket, I set out. 
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The bar was closing when I came 
downstairs. Martin stared at me 
dully. 

“I’m going for a moonlight ramble,” 
I explained. “Will any one be up to 
let me in, or should you prefer to give 
me the key of the side door?” 

“Never locked,” was the laconic 
reply. “Come in when you like.” 

To a town dweller such a piece of 
information must have sounded alarm- 
ing, but knowing something of the ways 
of these country communities it did not 
greatly surprise me; and, bidding the 
landlord good night, I set out. 

The false move made by Doctor 
Damar Greefe had advanced the in- 
quiry further than any unaided en- 
deavors of mine could well have done. 
Clearly enough, the Eurasian regarded 
my presence as inimical to his safety. 
In admitting so much he had admitted 
guilt of some kind. In fact, I felt as- 
that he was determined at all 
costs to prevent my visiting [riar’s 


sured 


Park 
1 


iving failed in his unmistakable en- 
deavor to remove me entirely—for so I 
construed the Nubian’s instructions— 
he would undoubtedly recognize that 
the game was up. He was clearly a 
desperate man, and I realized that the 
only hope I had of foiling him lay in 
acting with dispatch. 

This was a perfect night, with never 
a cloud to mar the blue serenity of the 
sky, but in spite of its beauty I was 
more than ever conscious of that sense 
of loneliness and desolateness which 
seemed to be the most marked charac- 
teristic of the country hereabouts. I 
met never a soul upon the highway, nor 
indeed did I encounter any evidence of 
life whatever, until, turning into a nar- 
row lane which would bring me to that 
road in the valley upon which stood 
the deserted lodge belonging ‘to the 
Gell House, an owl hooted in the trees 
bove my head. 

Keenly alert to the possibility that my 
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movements might be watched, I paused, 
wondering if the sound—which had 
proceeded from a low bough directly 
above me—had really been made by an 
owl or by a human mimic. For the 
hoot of an owl, being easy to imitate, 
is much favored for signaling pur- 
poses. Taking my electric torch from 
my pocket I directed its ray upward 
into the close foliage of the oak tree; 
whereupon, with a ghostly fluttering of 
dark wings, an owl flew away. 

I proceeded confidently down the 
sloping road amid a silence so intense 
that my steps seemed to create a posi- 
tive clamor. Coming to the corner, I 
looked along to the left, where the lane, 
alternate patches of silver and ebony, 
showed deserted as far as I could see. 
This was the direction of the gate of 
the Bell House, and the road, which 
sloped gently downward on that side, 
rose in a rather sharper angle on my 
right. It was at this point that I had 
mistaken the way of my first journey to 
Friar’s Park. 

Therefore I proceeded to the right, 
seeking the entrance which I was con- 
vinced I should find somewhere within 
the next two hundred yards. The lane 
inclined gently leftward, and presently, 
came upon a 
lodge, and _ but 
partly visible beyond the gates which 
barred the end of the drive. 

That this was the entrance to Friar’s 
Park I felt assured, but I had no inten- 
tion of seeking admittance in the usual 
Following a high wall, evidently 

ge, which divided the grounds 
from the road, I walked on for fully 
three hundred yards. Here the wall, 
which inclosed what had once been the 
kitchen garden of the monastery, gave 
place to a lofty hedge, in which I pres- 
ently discovered a gap wide enough to 


as I had anticipated, I 


overgrown with ivy 


Way. 


of great age, 


allow of my making my way through. 
Entering, I found myself in a sort of 

parkland, boasting many majestic and 

venerable trees, elms for the most part. 
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Where the parkland ended and the 
woods began it was impossible to make 
out, but away to my left I could follow 
the high wall to where, clearly visible in 
the moonlight which at this point was 
unobstructed by trees, a gate appeared. 

Toward this I made my way, keeping 
a sharp lookout for those man traps of 
which I had heard, and equally on the 
alert for any hidden human presence. 
Without meeting with any obstacle, 
however, I reached the gate—only to 
find that it was closed and fastened with 
a stout padlock. 

There was a dry ditch bordering the 
wall, and I followed this back toward 
the highroad, hoping that somewhere 
I might chance upon a means of scaling 
the wall. I made slow progress, for 
presently I came upon a quantity of 
undergrowth which | distrusted keenly, 
as it would afford admirable cover for 
traps. In this way I had come nearly 
back to the hedge lining the road before 
I discovered what I was looking for. 

Here a fir tree grew sufficiently close 
to the ditch to serve my purpose. Its 
lower branches were within easy reach, 
while further up I espied one which 
stretched out across the top of the wall. 
Looping over my wrist the thong at- 
tached to my stick, I scrambled up into 
the tree and soon found myself astride 
the wall. 

Beneath me was a neglected orchard 
and beyond, to the right, a wilderness, 
which had been an _ exclusive 
kitchen garden. Directly before me lay 
the lodge, but the house was invisible 
from where I sat, being evidently situa- 
ted somewhere beyond a dense coppice 


once 


into which I perceived the drive to lead, 
for, patched here and there by the 
moonlight, I could trace it running rib- 
bonlike through the trees. 

A vine grew upon the wall beneath 
me, its aged tendrils of the thickness 
of ropes, and it afforded a natural lad- 
der whereby I made my descent. Ar- 
rived in the miniature jungle which at 
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some period had been a flower bed, I 
set out toward the lodge, prompted to 
do so by the presence of a light shining 
out from one of the windows through a 
network of leaves. 

I knew not if I should look for man 
traps within the place inclosed by the 
wall, but nevertheless I neglected no 
precaution, picking my way through the 
forest of weeds which had supplanted 
the vegetables and sweet herbs to which 
this land had once been sacred. Ob- 
serving even greater precaution as I 
neared the building, I presently found 
myself looking in at the lighted win- 
dow, and only concealed from the oc- 
cupants of the room by the presence 
of a tangled bush which formed a sort 
of natural curtain. 

The room into which I was peering 
presented a scene of great disorder. It 
was a poorly furnished apartment char- 
acteristic of the rustic workman’s 
dwelling, and was evidently the living 
room of the lodge keeper. It was in 
process of being dismantled ; cupboards 
and chests stood open, and my acquaint- 
ance Hawkins was engaged in packing 
various belongings into a large wooden 
box set in the center of the floor. Upon 
the bare wooden table stood the oil lamp 
whose light I had seen shining out of 
the window, and bending over a num- 
ber of papers, apparently engaged in 
making up 
a gypsy-looking woman whom I took t 
be the wife of the gamekeeper. 
oily black hair and a \ 


ome sort of account, was 


She had 
lowering and unpleasant cast of counte- 
ile the large earrings which 
added to | 


ance. An argument of | 


wore ler gipsy appear- 

some kind wi 
in progress between the two, for 
and anon the woman would raise 
task and dart venon 


glances at the man, who knelt upot 


eyes from her ous 
the floor, packing the big box. 

Fragments of the 
reached me through the partly open 
window, and although it was difficult to 


conver sation 
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follow I gathered that the woman was 
‘oaching her husband with some al- 
| indiscretion which had _ necessita- 
ted the departure for which they were 
preparing. Hawkins retorted with a 
savage energy which displayed the 
darker side of the man’s character, and 
he one which I had suspected to lie 
ith his rather sinister merriment. 
aving satisfied myself that the pair 
deeply occupied with their per- 
nal affairs, I crept out upon the drive 
and began to approach the house. I 
had formed a rough idea of the dis- 
tance at which it lay from the road, 
and this was proved to have been about 
The drive swung round in a 
emicircle and presently, majestic 
moonlight, with some of its 
il charm restored by the magic 
, I saw Friar’s Park before me. 


a low, rambling building, be- 


orrect. 


the monastery in some of its 
and showing a 
que arches on the left, 
which 


outiines, succes- 


( loiste re 


ed by a chapel, beyond 

incient tower visible from the 
ai = ‘ 

rnere was ignt in 

indeed, as 

it more 


the wide 
between tl f 
nce of the 
emed to me that the place 


rvening e end ot 


e and the main entra 


‘of a ruin than a habitable es- 


ot what eyes micnt 


me Ir 


windor 


ws, I stepped into the 


bery beneath the trees bordering 
and set out to make a detour 


iouse without, 1f possibie, re 


to any one who 


attracted any visible notice. Here | 
paused to consider what I had learned. 
The most thing was this: 


Only one wing of Friar’s Park—that 


notable 


remote from the tower—exhibited any 
evidence of occupation, indeed of being 


wabitable at all. In other words, th: 
greater part of 
more than a majestic ruin, 
windows there 
arches, while the chapel which 
looked so picturesque from a distance 
proved on closer inspection to be a mere 
shell. 


to the walls of the east wing, that which 


the building was 1 


Eyel 


crumbling 
1 
! 


were and 


) 
iad 


\ dense shrubbery grew right up 


was terminated by the tower, and I had 
been enabled to peer right in at 


window of the chapel and out at 


dow at the othe side: for the 
was roofless and its floor cat 
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how much of 
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could not reconcile it with the character 
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Three stone steps led up to it and 
linen blinds were drawn down within, 
but strengthened by the memory of the 
inn door which was “never locked,” 
and hoping that the same trustfulness 
prevailed in Friar’s Park, I turned the 
handle whose brassy glitter I had pre- 
viously perceived from the corner of 
the shrubbery. 

‘It operated smoothly, and upon giv- 
ing a gentle push the window opened 
and I found myself standing upon a 
polished oak floor. I stood stock-still, 
listening, but there was never a sound; 
and partly reclosing the window I 
pressed the button of my electric torch 
and looked about me. 

I stood in a long lofty room which 
I supposed to have been a drawing- 
room. It was empty, containing not a 
single item of furniture. From my 
pocket I took two pairs of thick woolen 
socks and drew them one over the other 
onto my shoes to deaden my footfalls. 
The door of this empty and desolate 
room was open, and, stepping softly, I 
walked out into a wide corridor, my 
mind filled with terrifying recollections 
of the Red House. 

Three other rooms I explored, and 
although in two of them some items of 
massive furniture remained, covered 
with dust sheets, no sign of habitation 
did I come upon. The whole of the 
ground floor proved to be vacant, and 
a broad uncarpeted stairs suggested 
that the floors above were also deserted 
by their occupants. 

I mounted softly, but the 
creaked in a horrible fashion, so that I 

hotly apprehensive before I 
I had nothing to fear, 


stairs 


became 
gained the top. 
however, for again empty rooms alone 
rewarded my search. My most signifi- 
cant discovery in the upper part of the 
house was that of a bedroom which 
was still almost completely furnished, 
and in which even the bed linen yet re- 
mained untidily strewn about the bed. 
But there were thick spiders’ webs 


stretching from the coverlet to the 
canopy, and a coating of dust lay every- 
where. 

When I finally returned to the empty 
drawing-room I had convinced myself 
of that which I had come to seek. 

Friar’s Park was uninhabited! 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE MAN OF THE TOWER. 


QUITTED Friar’s Park unobserved, 
as I had entered it—walking 
quickly across to the shrubbery I began 
to work my way back to the point at 
which I must strike westward in order 
to reach the weed-grown kitchen gar- 
den. At the risk of encountering man 
traps I gave the lodge a wide berth 
and came out in sight of the wall at 
a point much nearer the lawns of the 
house than that from which I had en- 
tered. 

What it was that prompted me to 
turn and take a final look at the house 
[ cannot say, but before commencing to 
make my way through the wilderness 
of the kitchen garden, I know that I 
stood and looked back toward the an- 
cient tower which 
vered by the moonlight, above the trees 
that obscured from my view all the 
rest of the house, 

Right to the embrasured crest it was 
sharply outlined by the brilliant moon— 
and as I looked I felt my heart leap 
suddenly ; and then, almost holding my 
breath, I crouched, distrusting the very 
which afforded me _ shelter. 
leaning out through one of the 
embrasures at the top of the tower, I 
clearly saw the figure of a man! 

At first, so whitely was _ his 
lighted up by the moon that I had no 
doubt of the figure being that of a 


Saxon uprose, sil- 


a. ] 
Snadows 


or 


race 


man, but because he remained so still 
seeming always to look in a fixed way 
in the same direction, that momentarily 
I doubted, until a slight movement be- 


’ 
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trayed the fact that my first impression 
had been correct. 
Who he was I could not possibly tell 
from that distance, but of his 
on 
iat he moved; for the moonlight 
tered brightly on the lenses of 
binoculars through which he had been 
rveying some point visible only from 
that elevation. 
Still I watched, 


occupa- 
became ees at the moment 
glit- 
the 


cVry 
sul 


and again I saw the 
an on the tower raise his glasses and 

> his scrutiny of that distant 

oa which so closely engaged his 
tion. Remembering that a patch of 
ht touched the top of the wall, spear- 

e, at the point where I must cross 
to reach the fir tree, I aban- 


former precautions and hur- 


ob- 


atten- 


in order 
I ed my 
through the tangled weeds toward 

ir which 
stily I scrambled 
formed by the 


1 vane 
iuse climbed down again to the 
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up the natural 
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ground of 
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hed in perspiration. 
igre was something very 
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I wondered what his survey portended. 
If it signified that he had detected my 
yresence at the moment that I had left 
gaze 


focused 


p 
th was his 


why 
upon the distance and not upon the sur 
rounding grounds? If he had not seen 
or heard me | must compliment myself 
upon a very successful burglarious feat. 

But latter explanation 
to be the correct one, how much darker 
became the mystery of the man’s pres 
ence and purpose. Who was he? An 
what did he do at this hour in deserte« 
Iriar’s Park? 

Since I had left the gamekeeper 
engaged in his packing opera 
I dismissed the idea 


he house, 


assuming the 
1 
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deeply 
tions at the lodge, 
re on the 
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my perceiving h 
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been that of 
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clearly demonstrated the fact that 
neither Lady Coverly nor any other 
had resided there for many months, 
perhaps many years. What, then, did 
it all mean? What was the purpose 
of the watch kept by the gipsy game- 
keeper over the grounds and approaches 
to the house? 

It could only mean that this was a 
device of Doctor Damar Greefe’s to 
prevent any of the neighbors from 
seeking admittance to the house and 
thus learning the strange secret which 
its emptiness revealed. 

Here, in fact, in this old monastic 
establishment, would seem to reside the 
very genius of that spirit of desolation 
which had touched me unpleasantly in 
the hour of my arrival in Crossleys. 
I determined to ascertain by inquiries 
among the local tradespeople, none of 
whom I had hitherto met, by what 
means the fact that no one resided at 
Friar’s Park was concealed from those 
whose ordinary business activities 
would demand their presenting them- 
selves at the house for orders. But 
even as the plan suggested itself to 
me, I thought I perceived an answer 
to my question; in all probability, I 
determined, Doctor Damar Greefe, or 
the Hawkins’, who were palpably his 
creatures, acted as a barrier between 
the tradespeople and the missing lady 
of the Park. 

But what it could all portend was 
a problem beyond the power of my 
imagination or deductive reasoning. If 
Lady ‘Coverly had changed her resi- 
dence for some reason, with what ob- 
ject did the Eurasian continue to lead 
every one in the neighborhood to sup- 
that she still resided at Friar’s 
Park? 

It was all a hopeless ‘tangle, and 
the more I thought about it the more 
discouraged did I become. I seemed 
to get further, too, from that link for 
which I sought—the link connecting 
the mystery with that other which I 


pose 
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always associated with the Red House, 
The luminous eyes afforded the visible 
link ; this I could not doubt. But what 
relation to the death of Sir Marcus did 
the disappearance of Lady Burnham 
Coverly bear? Secondly, what was 
Doctor Damar Greefe’s place in the 
scheme? And thirdly—the most ap- 
palling mystery of all—who or what 
was the woman with the cat’s eyes? 

At this point in my meditations I 
discovered that I had arrived before 
the abbey inn, now plunged in dark- 
ness, and believing that I detected the 
sound of footsteps behind me I became 
eventually the victim of a sort of panic, 
which perhaps will be forgiven me 
under the circumstances. For emerging 
from these unpleasant reflections and 
hearing or believing that I heard sounds 
of pursuit from the lonely, moon- 
patched road behind, I know that I 
hurried forward to the side door and 
silently prayed that I should find it 
unfastened as Martin had assured me 
that it would be. 

In this particular I was speedily re- 
assured for the door opened to my 
touch—and I became conscious of a 
wish that there might be some means 
of fastening it from within! However, 
I could find none, but hurrying upstairs, 
I determined to take a precaution which 
hitherto I had not adopted and that 
night to lock my bedroom door. 

Entering the room, I fumbled for a 
box of matches in my pocket and pres- 
ently discovering them struck one and 
looked about me for the candle which 
usually stood upon a little cabinet be- 
side the bed. To-night, however, it 
had been moved for some reason, and 
put over by the window on the dressing 
table. As I made this discovery the 
match smouldered out, and, at the mo- 
ment I was about to strike another, the 
sound of footsteps grew louder and 
nearer, so that I could no longer doubt 
that some one was running along the 
road toward the abbey inn. 
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A great curiosity respecting this per- 
son seized me, and without striking a 
match, as I had intended to do, I 
walked to the window and looked out 
into the road. Twenty yards away I 
saw the figure of a man, who seemed to 
be almost at the end of his resources; 
for I could hear him panting as he ran. 
Nor did my wonder decrease when, as 
he came nearer and stared up in my 
direction, I recognized him for the 
shabby-looking person whom I had ob- 
served that morning sitting on the 
bench before the inn door. 

Wondering what his presence might 
portend—for clearly his business was 
with me—I leaned out of the window, 
and as he came up to the door of the 
inn I saw him stagger and clutch at 
the which supported the sign- 
board, swaying dizzily. He was clearly 
almost exhausted, and his 
he spoke was a husky whisper: 

“Don’t light your candle!” he said. 

Now, this remark, coming at such a 
time and in these circumstances, struck 
is that at 
tempted to laugh; but the man’s earnest 
sincerity, as evidenced by his exhausted 
condition and the of his man- 
ner, did not fail to impress me. 

“Why not?” I asked, still leaning out 
of the 
wonderment. 


post 


voice when 


me as so ludicrot first I was 


urgency 
with a great 


window and filled 


, 


“Never mind,’ 
Can I come up?” 


he panted. 
Something now in the breathless 
speech of the man below 
as oddly familiar. But yet so 
was I, that I failed to 
truth of the 

“Certainly,” I said. “I will bring a 
light down to you the way, if 
you have business with me.” 

“No light!” he 
you value your life 
match !” 

By this time so bewildered had I be- 
come that I scarce knew w to 


struck mQ¢ 

dense 
. ' 

recognize the 


matter. 
show 


cried hoarsely. “Ti 


don’t 


poste a 
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descend to meet this apparent madman 
or to remain where I was. 

“Don’t hesitate, Mr. Addison!” he 
cried, now beginning to recover his 
breath. “Do exactly as I tell you!” 

I turned and ran to the door and 
on downstairs. For at last I had recog- 
nized the voice of this midnight runner. 
Throwing open the door I held cut my 
hand, and the shabby-looking man ex- 
tendeJl his in return. 

“Gatton!” I cried excitedly. “Gat- 
ton! What on earth does this mean? 
Why have you been masquerading in 
this fashion? I saw you here this 
morning and you never gave me the 
slightest sign of acknowledgement !” 

“T never intended to!” panted the 
inspector, staggering rather than walk- 


ing up the stairs. “But I have per- 


formed one of the hardest tasks of my 
life to-night, and have only succeeded 
| ‘s 


few seconds! 


were 


ya 
We 
room, 
“Don’t go in!” said Gatton shortly. 
“Let me think what we must do.” 
“But I don’t understand at all!” 
‘You will understand in a moment,” 
the grim reply. “You would have 
already if you had 


at the door of my 


now 


— 
understod lighted 
your candle.” 

Words failed me altogether. At that 


we stood in the pa: 


sage for some mo- 
ments in silence. 
“We have got to risk it,” 
“if my to be put to the test 
“Risk it?” 
“Oh, I can as 
he declared. “It 
Are you game?” 
“Well,” I said 
forced fashion, ‘‘this has been 
of such intense surprises that | 


said Gatton, 
theory is oe 


ure you of the risk.” 


will be touch-and-go. 


laughing in a very 
a night 
think 


more, 


can survl\ ne 
“Very well,” replied the inspector; 
and there was something strange in 
hearing the familiar voice, and dimly 
reflected moonlight, 
window farther 


discerning in the 
which shone in at a 
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along the passage, the unfamiliar figure 
before me. 

“What have we to do?” 

“We have to take a chance of sud- 
den death!” he answered. “But we 
will minimize it as much as possible.” 

Seeing me about to give voice to one 
of the many questions which literally 
burned upon my tongue, he said: 

“Explanations can come 
Where can I find a candle ?” 

“There is one on the dressing table 
just to the left of the window. I will 
get it.” 

But he grasped my arm roughly. 

“This is my business! _Wait here for 
me,” he declared tersely. 

He heard the rasp of the match upon 
the box as I struck a light to guide 
him in his search. 

“T thought I warned you!” he cried, 
and struck the match from my hand. 
“No light!’ 

With that he pushed open the door, 
and I saw his square figure outlined 
against the moon-bright open window 
as he crossed the room. Since he had 
referred to the peril which hung over 
it was with bated breath that I 
awaited his return, not in the least 
knowing what to expect. A few mo: 
ments later he returned with the candle- 
stick. 

“Now,” said he, carefully reclosing 
the door, “light the candle.” 

Awed by something in his voice and 
manner, I did as he directed 


later. 


us, 


without 


demur, noting with amazement, in the 
light thus created, how simple yet how 
effective was the disguise whkh my 
friend had adopted. 

He gave me no time for comment, 


however. 

“Listen,” said he. 
‘8 ’ 4 = 
this candle in your room, and then you 
and I are going to run.” 

“Rune” I cried, 


“T’m going to put 


5. 
rre- 


“Exactly—run for our lives! 
ferably upstairs. 
room above from 


Is there any vacant 


which we can look 
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out in the same direction as from your 
window ?” 

“The room above is vacant,” I re- 
plied, “and probably we shall find the 
door unlocked.” 

“We'll risk that, then,” said Gatton. 
“You might start and lead the way.” 

“Can I use my electric torch?” I 
asked. 

“On the stairs,” replied Gatton; “but 
you must extinguish it when we enter 
the room above.” 

With that he thrust open the door of 
my bedroom, ran in and ran out again, 
banging the door behind him as though 
pursued by devils! 

Then the pair of us were racing up 
the stairs madly for the room above, 
I vaguely wondering if my companion 
had taken leave of his senses. Yet of 
the verity of the peril which he dreaded 
came speedy confirmation. 

At the very moment that my hand 
touched the knob of the door above, and 
ere I could open it, the whole fabric 
of the abbey inn was convulsed—the 
floor rocked beneath my feet; 
there ensued the sound of a deafening 
explosion from the room below! An 
what sounded like an echo, 
sharp and staccato, came from the dis- 
tant hills! 


,’ 


and 


echo, or 


CHAPTER XxX. 
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to conjecture what had happened. 

that Gatton had saved me from some 
deadly peril I was well convinced. 
Stirrings and the noise of footsteps 











came from an adjoining room, and 
presently in his night attire Martin ap- 
peared, very bemused. 

“Mr. Addison,” he began, and stared 
from me to my companion. 

“Let no one leave their rooms,” said 
Gatton decisively, “until I give them 
permission.” 

“Eh?” began Martin heavily. 

“T am a police officer,” added Gat- 
ton; “and you will all do as I direct. 
Does any one sleep on the same floor 
as Mr. Addison?” 

“No, sir,” replied Martin, who was 
not yet more than half awake, but who 
nevertheless had been impressed by the 
inspector’s authoritative manner. 

Sounds of footsteps from the floor 
above now became audible. 

“Order every one to remain in their 
rooms!” repeated Gatton. 

Martin, raising his voice, obeyed him. 

“What are your arrangements in case 
of fire?” continued the inspector. 

Several betowsled heads were peep- 
ing down from the landing above, but 
no one spoke until Martin collected his 
ideas sufficiently to reply: 

“There’s buckets in the stables—and 
there’s the well. Wilkins sleeps over 
the stables.” 

“Can you make him hear 
going downstairs ?” 

“I can try,” was the answer. 

Martin walked to a window which 
lighted the landing and threw it widely 


without 


open. Leaning out he called: 

“Wilkins! Wilkins!” 

“Aye, aye, boss!” came faintly from 
somewhere below. 

“Tell him to stand by with fire 
buckets, but not to leave the yard with- 


out orders from me,” directed Gatton. 
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the most nonplused of all. Turning to 
Gatton I said: 

“Tor Heaven’s sake tell me what it 
all means!” 

“Tt means,” he answered, and even 
through his disguise I recognized the 
old grim smile, “that only a match stood 
between you and eternity! Even now 
we cannot afford to sit down, but I 
am not anxious to pass your door for 
a few minutes. As we both have much 
to say, let us find a room where we 
can talk.” 

Accordingly we went up to a large 
empty room at the back of the inn. 
Through the open doorway I could 
hear the excited voices of the entire 
staff of the establishment, who had con- 
gregated in Martin’s room across the 


’ 


landing. Never in the history of the 
abbey inn had such doings taken 
place. 


“Perhaps,” continued Gatton, “it will 
save time if you tell me exactly what 
you have done first.” 

“Very well,” I said; “but before I 
begin—when did you arrive?” 

“An hour and a half after receiving 
your code telegram! I came by car. 
The car is at Manton now.” 

“Why this disguise?” 

“T will explain in a 
meanwhile—your own 

At that, although consumed with im- 


patience, I quickly outlined my move- 


But 


moment. 


: tory.” 





ments from the time of my arrival at 

Upper Crossleys, the inspector follow- 
I ys, | 

ing me closely. The tale concluded, I 
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cri 3 
“Now, Gatton, for Heaven’s sake tell 
me what it all means!” 
[I will tell you all I know,” he replied 
lowly “Te th inst pl ce | had two 
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any chance associated with Friar’s 
Park. It was to send you down here 
to make straightforward inquiries, and 
—to ‘draw the cat!” 

“Very good of you!” I murmured. 

“IT warned you it was dangerous!” 
said Gatton grimly. ‘But I am pleased 
to say the plan worked to perfection. 
Your own inquiries have been highly 
satisfactory and you have also ‘drawn 
the cat!’ Now, just to show you how 
dramatic your discoveries really were, 
[ will explain my second and more im- 
portant reason and the one which pri- 
marily had prompted me to turn my 
attention to Friar’s Park. A few hours 
before you came to the Yard the other 
morning—to see the bag dropped in the 
water by Eric Coverly—I had been in 
touch with the solicitors who had acted 
for the late Sir Burnham.” 

“Ah!” I exclaimed. “What had they 
to say?” 

“IT was seeking information, of 
course, respecting the entail; in short, 
trying to fathom the mystery of what 
Eric Coverly would have had to gain 
by getting his cousin out of the way. 
I learned that financially he gained 
nothing but a bundle of debts. Friar’s 
Park was mortgaged to the hilt. Fur- 
thermore, Lady Burnham Coverly had 
a life interest in the property under the 
will of her husband. 

“Next, from the senior partner, a 
solicitor of the old school, who still 
retained pleasant memories of Sir 
Burnham’s port wine, I learned a num- 
ber of very significant details.” 

He paused, staring at me oddly; and 
the familiar expression beneath the un- 
familiar disguise was very curious. 

“About seven or eight years ago,” he 
resumed, “shortly after his return from 
Egypt, according to Mr. Hardacre, the 
solicitor, something occurred 
made a changed man of his client, Sir 
Burnham. You will note, Mr. Addison, 
shortly after his return from Egypt. 
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ties, and raised a big sum of ready 
money, which he disposed of in some 
way which has always remained a mys- 
tery to Mr. Hardacre. In short, within 
a period of three years or less, from 
being a wealthy man he became a poor 
one. 

“Next, he sent Mr. Roger Coverly, 
his only child, then a mere lad, abroad 
in care of a tutor; Mr. Hardacre never 
knew for what reason, as there was 
apparently nothing wrong with the 
boy’s health! He began to dismiss his 
servants. The greater part of Friar’s 
Park was shut up and allowed to fall 
into decay. Finally, to Mr. Hardacre’s 
surprise and grief, Sir Burnham mort- 
gaged the property. But it was the 
terms of the mortgage—which I was 
privileged to inspect—which aroused 
my curiosity. 

“In brief, the mortgagee agreed, in 
the event of Sir Burnham’s death, to 
allow the widow to retain possession of 
the property for life, whether pay- 
ments fell in arrears or otherwise!” 

“But this ” I began. 

“Ts, as a friend of. yours remarked, 
as mad as ‘Alice in Wonderland!’ I 
agree. But to continue. At the time 
that this extraordinary agreement was 
drawn up, Mr. Hardacre went down to 
Friar’s Park, of course; and he was a 
witness of several most singular and 
significant occurrences. For instance, 
on the evening of his arrival, while he 
was dressing for dinner, Sir Burnham 
came running to his room and begged 
of him to lock his door and to remain 
in his room until his host gave him 
permission to come out! He was ; 
ticularly warned against admitting any 
one who might knock in the interval!” 

“Good heavens!” I cried. “And did 
any one knock?” 

“No one; but about half an hou 
later Sir Burnham came and released 
Mr. Hardacre was unspeakably 
ssed to observe that Sir Burnham 
\1l- 





him. 
distre 
looked white and ill: in fact, in 
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Hardacre’s own words, five . years 
older! Again, quite by accident, on the 
same night, he came upon his host 
kneeling in the chapel—in those days it 
still boasted a roof—deep in prayer. 
An atmosphere of indescribable horror, 
he. declared, had settled upon Friar’s 
Park, and although, as he confessed, he 
had no evidence to prove’ the correct- 
ness Of his theory, he nevertheless 
traced this to the person of the mort- 
gagee. For it seemed to correspond 
roughly with the appearance in the 
neighborhood of this man—whom he 
now met for the first time.” 

Again Gatton paused, taking out his 
pipe and pouch. 

“Who was this person?” I asked. 

“A certain Doctor Damar Greefe!” 

“Where is all this leading us, Gat- 
ton?” I cried. 

“It is leading us slowly to the truth, 
Mr. Addison, and that truth, when we 
come to it, is going to be more hor- 
rible than we even suspect. Passing 
over much of Mr. Hardacre’s evidence, 
I come to the death, in Switzerland, 
of Mr. Roger Coverly, under circum- 
stances so obscure that I fear we shall 
never know the particulars. Of one 
thing, however, I am assured; there 
was foul play.” 

“You mean that Roger Coverly was 
—murdered ?” 

“I really don’t doubt it,” replied Gat- 
ton, who, having filled his pipe, now 
lighted it. “I believe he was the first 
victim.” 

“The first victim?” 

“Mr. Addison, J agree with the late 
Sir Burnham’s solicitor, that the spider 


at the heart of this web is Doctor 
Damar Greefe. The shock of his son’s 
premature death led to a collapse from 


Burnham recovered, 


’s Park entered upon the final 


vhich Sir 


never 


and Friar 


‘. 1 
} I 


phas uring which it was occupied by 
Lady Burnham, who have 
been wholly under the influence of this 
Eurasian doctor.” 


Se. < 
seems to 
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“But my dear Gatton!” I cried. 
“Where is Lady Burnham?” 

“In my opinion, dead!” he answered 
solemnly. “Oh, it sounds preposterous, 
but in the case of this lonely woman 
who had apparently no living relatives 
and who was estranged from Sir Mar- 
cus and the other members of her hus- 
band’s family, it was no very difficult 
matter to hush up the fact of her 
death.” 

“But, Gatton, you don’t mean that 
she, too, met with foul play?” 

“Most certainly I don’t! It is as 
clear as day that the whole object of 
this elaborate secrecy was to hide the 
fact of her death! She was infinitely 
more useful alive than dead, Mr. Ad- 
dison; and they hoped to keep up the 
solemn farce until——” 

“Yes ?” 

“Until Sir Eric was hanged for the 
murder of his cousin!” 

“Gatton! What do you mean?” 

“He is the last of the Coverlys!” an- 
swered Gatton simply. “There would 
be no further danger of any one pay- 
ing off the mortgage.” 

“Danger ?”’ 

“Exactly. There is some secret at 
Friar’s Park—or at the Bell House— 
which necessitates the property remain- 
ing in the possession of Doctor Damar 
Greefe—as it has virtually remained 
since Sir Burnham’s death! So much 
is clear, and although Eric Coverly has 
persisted in his obstinate silence, one of 
my assistants who has been at work on 
the late Sir Marcus’ papers made a dis- 
covery yesterday, which, together with 
what I had learned from Mr. Hardacre 


and your code message, brought me 
down to Crossleys post-haste.” 
“What was this discovery?” 


“An invitation from Doctor Damar. 
Greefe, dated only a short time after 
wham, to Sir Mar- 


Friar’s Park! 


Bur 


the death of Sir 


cus, asking him to visit 


The doctor explained that the state of 
Lady Coverly’s health made it impos- 
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sible for her to entertain, but he as- 
sured Sir Marcus that she was anxious 
to see him and to heal any breach which 
might exist between them. Most sig- 
nificant of all, the Eurasian proposed 
that Sir Marcus should stay here!” 

“At the abbey inn?” 

“Exactly. Now the ‘best room’ of 
the inn is that which you have been 
oecupying—and it is that which Sir 
Marcus would have occupied had he 
accepted the doctor’s invitation. Lis- 
ten. All these clews seemed to point 
to Friar’s Park, but the receipt of your 
message mentioning one Damar Greefe 
as being a suspicious party, and asking 
me to look up his record, tipped the 
scales. I saw, frankly, that you had 
made a false move, but nevertheless it 
served my purpose, and I determined 
to look into the Crossleys end of the 
inquiry personally without giving Doc- 
tor Damar Greefe reason to suspect 
that I was in any way associated with 
the matter. 

“IT picked up one or two hints from 
the county police as to the geography 
as well as the notables of the neighbor- 
hood; and the plan which you put into 
execution to-night, I had adopted last 
night.” 

“What! 





You visited Friar’s Park?” 

“T did. But I did not enter through 
the French window. It never occurred 
to me that it would be unfastened! I 
had come provided with a neat set of 
burglars’ tools—and a warrant for use 
if necessary—and I broke into the 
kitchens! I found, as you afterward 
found, that the place had obviously 


been deserted for a long time. I was 
badly puzzled. But my search was 
more detailed than yours. I climbed 


up to the top of -he tower!” 
“To the top of the tower ?” 
“Yes. I'll. tell what | 
there ina minute. But, briefly, beyond 
learning that the story of the invalid 
Lady Coverly was a myth, I di: 
ered nothing likely to help the inquiry 


you found 
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I seriously debated the idea of putting 
Doctor Damar Greefe under arrest; 
but finally I determined to watch him 
for a time without showing my hand. 
I had the good fortune to meet him 
this morning here at the abbey inn! 
Also I saw your mysterious lady visi- 
tor! Lastly I got into conversation 
with the man, Hawkins, who was ac- 
companied by your friend, the mute!” 

“Leaving this dangerous pair, I made 
a rush for the Bell House, thinking | 
saw my opportunity to examine it un- 
molested. I was too late, though. One 
of my assistants warned me of the 
Eurasian’s return just as I was about 
to enter. 

“T watched the house all day. 
it was not until some time after dusk 
that the Eurasian came out. He went 
to Friar’s Park—and I followed him.” 

“What! You were there to-night!” 

“T was. I dogged Doctor Damar 
Greefe, determined to learn the nature 
of the business which brought him to 
Friar’s Park at such an hour. I may 
add that it was only by the merest ac- 
cident or good luck that I fathomed it 
after all. I had no idea into what part 
of the building he had gone, but, know- 
ing that he was somewhere inside, I 
watched from the shrubbery. In fact, 
I was still in the grounds when you 
arrived!” 

“Then it 
tower!” 

“Oh, no, it was not! I had thor 
oughly examined the tower on my pre 
vious visit, and what I found there ha: 
puzzled me badly. It not until 
your admirable withdrawal from 
Friar’s Park to-night that the horribl 
and | 


But 


was you I saw on the 


1 


was 


explanation dawned upon me 
realized that the object of inviting Sit 
Marcus to Upper Crossleys was to 


‘remove’ him! The first plan failed, ot 


course; he never came. But a second 
was adopted, at the Red House. HH 
ever, the murder machine erected in 




















accordance with that earlier plan was 
still there.” 

“Where?” I cried in bewilderment. 

“On the tower of Friar’s Park. It 
was the appearance of Damar Greefe 
on the platform of the tower, with 
binoculars, which awakened me to the 
ghastly truth. The device, never used 
in the case of Sir Marcus, was not to 
be wasted, but was to be employed to 
remove a dangerous obstacle from the 
conspirator’s path! I had left the car 
near Crossleys, you see, and never in 
my life have I run as I ran after you 
to-night!” 

“But, Gatton, what did you find on 
the tower—and what connection ex- 
ists between the tower and the explo- 
sion which occurred here to-night ?” 

“This: a sort of small howitzer—I 
think of Krupp’s manufacture, but you 
would be better able to judge than I— 
is mounted on the platform of the 
tower! I examined it, Mr. Addison, 
last night, and like a fool concluded 
that it had been used at some time for 
a local celebration and never dis- 
mounted! It was trained—as I remem- 
bered nearly too late—and laid at a 
certain elevation in such a way that it 
was evidently never meant to be moved. 
Yet at the time the significance of this 
did not strike me. How the range was 
found so exactly we shall probably 
never know; but the truth suddenly 
burst upon me as you made off through 
the bushes and as Doctor Damar 
Greefe came out and began to peer 
through his glasses—that it was me- 
chanically set in such a manner that it 
‘ould drop a projectile into the window 





above the porch of the abbey inn!” 
“tts hardly credible!” 
“Tt isn’t, I admit. But weather con- 
him; there wasn’t a 
And that he succeeded 


that at the pres- 


ditions favored 
breath of wind. 

proved by the fact 
ent moment your room below is prob- 


ably still full of poison gas! Of course, 
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it may not have been a gas shell; he 
may have relied, as well he might do, 
on the burst! But I’m taking no 
chances. You can well imagine that 
failing a knowledge of the arrangement 
on the tower, no explanation of the 
mystery would ever have been found! 
A thunderbolt would be the popular 
theory; and if any fragments of shell 
were found who would ever know from 
where it had been fired ?” 

“Gatton,” I said, “ I owe you my life. 
But why did this fiend try to murder 
me P” 

Gatton smiled. 

“T have a theory, Mr. Addison,” he 
replied, “and it is this: [I believe he 
thought that the indiscretion of a cer- 
tain mysterious lady would bring about 
his ruin. If I am not mistaken she 
has already gone far to put his neck 
in a halter, and he was determined to 
nip this latest adventure in the bud by 
removing the object of her——” 

I felt myself changing color. 

“For Heaven’s sake say no more!’ I 
interrupted. “It is a gruesome and hor- 
rible thought! Yet perhaps you are 
right. What must we do, Gatton? 
These people have rendered the neigh- 
uninhabitable for themselves 


” 


borhood 
now, and 
Dimly to my ears came the sound 





of a gunshot. 


“And have fied!” cried Gatton, 
springing up. “Quick! We must 
chance the gas!” 

“Why? What was that shot?” 

“A signal! Doctor Damar Greefe 


and ‘the cat’ have escaped” 

He raced out across the landing amid 
a chorus of frightened inquiries from 
the inn staff. I followed him into a 
front room. 


“This comes of turning my attention 


elsewhere for half an hour!” he cried 
angrily. “I seem to be cursed with 
fools for assistants!” 


Throwing up the window he leaned 
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out. I stood at his elbow; and as I “Hello, there!’ cried Gatton. 
looked I saw a great red glow rising “Blythe! Petersham!” 
from the distant woods. The sound of The car stopped, and a cry came 


a car approaching at headlong speed _ back: 
reached my ears, and at the same mo- “We've lost him, sir! And the Bell 
ment I saw the headlights. House is in flames!” 


To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 
Tuesday, April 13th. Do not forget that, as the magazine is published 
every week, you will not have to wait long for the next 
installment of this thrilling serial. 
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HID GOLD IN WOODEN LEG 


OME persons may consider the loss of an arm or a leg a handicap, but 

Orville Harrington, of Denver, Colorado, is said to have found a wooden 

leg more of an asset than a liability—at least, until he was arrested, charged 

with the theft of over $100,000 worth of gold bullion from the mint at Denver. 

His hollow wooden leg is claimed to have been the means used for conveying 
the gold out of the mint. 

For two weeks after the disappearance of the bullion, detectives conducted 
an investigation of all the employees of the refining department of the govern- 
ment plant. The number of suspects at the end of that time was three, and 
watch was kept on all their movements. 

One night detectives observed Harrington burying something in his orchard. 
The next day, when he had finished his work at the mint, he was subjected to 
a careful search and a gold bar worth $1,400 was discovered in his hollow wooden 


leg. All the other missing ingots were subsequently found either in his home 
or buried in the grounds surrounding it. 





AR 
DELINQUENT CHILDREN NEED NEW HOME 


At least one women’s organization of New York, the Women’s Municipal 

League, is urging a new home for delinquent boys of that city. At pres- 
ent the only institution maintained by the State to which boys found guilty 
of minor crimes can be sent, is the House of Refuge on Randall’s Island, Ne: 
York. The buildings there are said to be unsuitable, and the environment ni 
for building up healthy and worth-while citizens. There are onli 
a half acres of land at the command of the institution, and 


the best 
thirty-seven and 
the average number of inmates is about six hundred and fifty. 


Several years ago the State legislators passed a law creating the New York 
State Training School for Boys, to which delinquent youths were to be sent. Land 
was purchased and plans were made to build suitable quarters, but unfors 
complications arose, the site was abandoned and no other chosen. The Women’ 

1 1 +3 


Municipal League 1S advocating speed in selecting another locatic nm an 


a new home for the city’s wayward youths, 
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REMEMBER that I entered 
the smoking room first and 
settled myself in a corner by 
the window, with a cigar and 
a couple of magazines. It was late in 
the afternoon of a hot, dusty day, and 
the Overland Limited on the Central 
Pacific jolted and groaned amid clouds 
of dust and through the dreariest waste 
of God-forgotten country I have ever 
seen. The train was behind time, and 
we were hurrying east as fast as the 
big mogul could drag us; but the time 
hung heavily, and I could neither read 
nor smoke with with any degree of con- 
tentment. 

Presently a tremendously tall, lanky 
individual with fiery red hair and 
equally brilliant whiskers, came into the 
stuffy compartment. He sat down be- 
side me, pulled out a case filled with 
cigars, and offered me one. I thanked 
him and declined, and we drifted into 
desultory conversation, largely with 
reference to the state of the weather, 
the dust, and the railroad company. 

Then came a little man, short, squat, 
and bright of eye. His black whiskers 
were trimmed to a sharp point, and 
he wore heavy, gold-rimmed spectacles. 
He had not been in his seat opposite us 
more than ten minutes another 
newcomer arrived ; this latter individual 
them all—a Goliath 





when 


was the largest of 


of a man, rosy of countenance, genial 
to look at, i 
cated many years of excellent feeding. 


and with a girth that Mdi- 


frank Condon 


He nodded generally to the little group 
and remarked that it was hotter than 
a well-known place of comparison. 

We indulged in the usual sort of 
casual conversation that is held when 
four men meet on a journey and are 
unknown to each other. I amused my- 
self by speculating upon the probable 
occupations of my three fellow trav- 
elers and their destinations. 

The long, heavy train stopped with 
a jerk, and I peered out through the 
screened window and glanced up at the 
1ame of the station, painted in bright, 
blue letters on a swinging board. 

“Warsaw,” remarked the lanky per- 
son at my side. “A right smart town 
it’s getting to be, I’ve been 
through here when it wasn’t much to 
look at, but it’s growing like a weed. 
They’ve got automobiles and telephones 
in most every house, and moving-pic- 
ture shows and two morning papers. 
Warsaw is certainly a promising little 
burg. You say you’re in the law busi- 
ness? I reckon I can tell you a queer 
one about very town we’re in. 
though it happened a good many years 
ago. I’ve remembered that 
story and wondered a good deal about 
it. They say the law is queer. Queer 
i happen in law 


too. 


this 


always 


certainly do 
that you « 
out law courts, because it 
is j a bunch 
of irritated citizens intent upon hang- 
ing a man, which is some different from 


things 


courts, but at ouldn’t call this 


i 
1 
a court. It was I 
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the peaceful and orderly pursuit of 
justice. Want to hear it?” 

“Delighted,” I said, and the men on 
the opposite seat nodded acquiescence. 

“Even if it ain’t a good story,” said 
the prodigious giant, chuckling, “‘it’ll 
help pass the time till we get to 
Omaha.” 

“Well, it’s a good one,” continued my 
right-hand neighbor. “I don’t know 
how many years ago it happened, but 
we were all a lot younger. Right here 
in Warsaw, which has changed a lot, 
as I said, there was a girl murdered 
one night—shot through the head while 
she stood on the back stoop of the 
house where she lived. Her name was 
Marcia Runnels. I'll never forget it, 
and neither will you boys when I fin- 
ish,” 

He paused for a moment, and the 
car jolted. 

“Well, we’re on our way again,” the 
red-haired one proceeded. “As I was 
saying, Marcia Runnels was shot down 
in cold blood, and her body was found 
beside the doorstep in the morning. 
She had been living with a family 
named Collier—sort of companion for 
the younger children. This Marcia 
Runnels was a handsome girl, and many 
a young buck around the town made up 
to her; but she went right along, not 
paying attention to any of them, if you 
leave out a handsome cuss called Dave 
Lanning and one who wasn’t handsome 
at all, whose name was Fred Higbee. 
Those names mean anything to you? 
Never heard of them?” 

The speaker glanced at me, and I 
shook my head. 

“Funny,” he continued. “There was 
a lot about it in the Chicago papers 
at the time. But you wouldn’t remem- 
ber. The thing always interested me. 
seemed to 





Anyhow, this Dave Lanning 
have the inside track with pretty Mar- 


cia Runnels, if anybody had it. She 


used to go out walking with Dave, and 
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over the 
Colliers’ front gate, and now and then 
he’d hire a buggy and take her riding. 
She was a mighty pretty girl, too. Lan- 


he’d often be seen hanging 


ning hadn’t much of a_ reputation 
around Warsaw, but Fred Higbee was 
a nice, clean fellow that most every- 
body liked. He was as homely as mud. 
but jolly. He used to spend his time 
cracking jokes and making people 
laugh. He even-made Marcia Runnels 
laugh, but you couldn’t get people to 
take stock in the story that he was go- 
ing to marry the girl or even try to. 
Dave Lanning was in the way, and be- 
tween a homely man and a good looker, 
always get your coin down on the hand- 
some boy, even though women say they 
don’t care much about good looks in 
aman. They do. 

“Well,” proceeded our companion, 
biting off the end of a new cigar, “some 
kind of trouble started between Marcia 
and Dave Lanning, and to this day no- 
body knows what it was. Some say 
that he got fresh with her, and she re- 
sented it. Others figure that Fred Hig- 
bee was in bigger favor with her than 
people generally believed. Nobody ever 
knew the truth, but it was plain that 
trouble existed. Dave wasn’t seen as 
often hanging over the gate, and on one 
or two occasions Warsaw residents 
heard the two of them having words. 
Then came the murder. They found 
her body, as I said, with a bullet hole 
in the back of her head, and the night 
before they found it Dave Lanning was 
seen near the Collier house. And that’ 
all the evidence in the world there was 
against him. The sheriff gathered Dave 
in, and he was asked a lot of questions. 

“He admitted having called on Mar 
cia Runnels, but he said that he had 
left her standing in the front yard, and 
that when he did leave, they were th¢ 
very best of friends. He appeared to 
be shocked about it, and he grieved 
openly. There never any gun 
found, and apparently Dave Lanning 


vas 




















didn’t own one, or, if he did, nobody 
ever saw it. 

“Well, I suppose everybody in War- 
saw had his own opinion about the 
murder, but you can’t convict a man 
unless you have some evidence, and the 
fact that Dave had seen the girl the 
night of the crime wasn’t enough. The 
sheriff turned him loose, but the story 
was printed far and wide, and Warsaw 
got into papers in the East as the town 
with a peculiar murder mystery. 

“In the meantime, Fred Higbee had 
been going around town without saying 
a word to anybody. I guess the death 
of that girl almost killed him, but the 
didn’t open his mouth and he wouldn't 
talk to his best friends. Fred was an 
easy-going, good-natured, slow sort of 
fellow. You know the kind. Too 
tired, or too something to get good and 
mad about anything. He wouldn’t say 
whether he thought Dave Lanning 
killed Marcia or not, but one evening 
the two of them met in the Last 
Chance Saloon, and when Dave stuck 
out his hand Higbee spat into the out- 
stretched palm and walked away. Lan- 
ning called Higbee a name that many 
men won’t stand, and Fred half turned 
around as though intending to do some- 
thing. Then he changed his mind and 
walked over to the other end of the 
bar. 

“There was a fair-sized crowd in the 
Last Chance, and they saw the whole 
thing. In a little while Dave Lan- 
ning walked out alone. It was about 
six in the evening and dusk was com- 
ing on fast. Dave hadn’t been gone 
more than five minutes when Fred Hig- 
bee also went out, and he, too, was 
alone. That was the last that anybody 
ever saw of Dave Lanning alive. Two 
hours later Lanning was found on his 
stomach, not twenty minutes’ walk 
from the Last Chance, and a long knife 
lay on the ground beside him. He had 


een stabbed straight through the heart 
and his body lay where people passing 
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on Main Street could have seen it, had 
it been daylight. 

“One murder in Warsaw was _ bad 
enough, but two of them set the town 
by the ears. They got after Fred Hig- 
bee and pinched him before midnight, 
and all he said was that he didn’t own 
any knife and didn’t kill Dave Lanning, 
but he was good and glad that the 
dirty dog had been murdered. It didn’t 
take long for the sheriff to learn of the 
incident in the Last Chance Saloon, and 
the next day Fred Higbee was hauled 
up for trial for first degree murder, and 
the penalty, death by hanging, was to 
be paid about ten minutes after the jury 
brought in the verdict. 

“And in the beginning there wasn’t 
much doubt about what that verdict 
would be. The trial itself was not 
much like what we consider trials these 
days, with alienists and a flock of high- 
priced lawyers. The scene of justice 
was the old Red Men’s Hall, and Jake 
Simmons presided as judge. There 
was a young lawyer named Thacker 
who was prosecutor, and the selection 
of a jury didn’t take much time. There 
was no challenging of prospective 
jurors. Jake Simmons simply looked 
over the crowd in the hall—and most 
everybody in Warsaw was there—and 
picked out twelve men. They looked 
pretty grim as they stepped up beside 
the judge. 

“Well, Prosecutor Thacker started in 
on his case. He pointed out that Fred 
Higbee and Dave Lanning had been 
for the hand of the dead Marcia 
Runnels, and that bad feeling must 
have been between them for a long 
time. Then he went on to relate that 
people around town had often heard 
Higbee muttering about Lanning, and 
hat sitice the death of Marcia, Higbee 
ad been n in a state of si- 
( Undoubtedly he was 


rivals 


around tow 


| 
lence and gloom 
| the prosecutor pointed out, 
an 1¢ time most likely figuring on 
Dave’s Then he took up the in- 


death. 
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cident in the Last Chance Saloon a few 
minutes before Dave was killed and 
made a lot out of that, and when he 
got through Warsaw felt that Fred 
Higbee certainly was a murderer. 

“Meantime, the accused man had told 
his story. He didn’t have any alibi or 
anything else. He might have been 
where the body was found at the time 
of the murder, and he might not. All 
he said was that the last he saw of 
Dave was in the Last Chance Café, 
and that he didn’t know about the stab- 
bing until somebody told him. He ad- 
mitted that he didn’t like Lanning and 
never liked him, but he denied killing 
him. 

“You can see that that wasn’t much 
of a defense, and, anyway, Warsaw 
felt that with two murders on its hands, 
all within ten days, somebody ought to 
be hanged. And that’s what undoubt- 
edly would have happened to Fred Hig- 
bee, right outside Red Men’s Hall 
where the elm trees grow, if it wasn’t 
for something that happened. 

“A little fellow suddenly rose up in 
court and addressed Jake Simmons. 

“Tt seems to me,’ says the little 
man, ‘that this defendant is being some- 
what rushed to his doom. I don’t think 
he has had a fair trial, and as he has 
nobody to represent him, apparently, I 
will be glad to undertake his defense, 
if he is wilting.’ 

““And who the devil are you?’ Jake 
Simmons demanded, glaring over his 
glasses. 

““My name’s Sullivan,’ says the lit- 
tle man. ‘I’m not a regular lawyer, but 
I know something about it, and I'll be 
glad to give this prisoner my services 
free of charge. 
ference in the result, but it will be more 
regular if he has an attorney.’ 

Then there was 


It may make no dif- 


a lot of 
Some contended that there wasn’t any 
guilt, and that it 
would be only a waste of time to de- 
lay the case. It was time for him to 


argument. 


doubt about |] ligbee’s 
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be hanged, so why fool around? But 
in the end, the jury, the judge, and 
the prosecutor permitted the little man 
to stand up and talk for Fred Higbee. 
There was a good deal of curiosity over 
the little man. He was a stranger in 
Warsaw and unknown to everybody in 
court. Where he came from nobody 
knew, and when he walked over to Hig- 
bee’s side all eyes followed him with 
curiosity and deep interest. He was 
permitted to have a corner of the hall 
to himself, and there he sat on a chair, 
with Higbee on another chair facing 
him, their knees together. They talked 
that way for more than an hour, in 
whispers mostly, and just as the judge 
and jury were reaching the limit of pa- 
tience the little man arose and walked 
up to Jake Simmons. 

““T am ready to present the defend- 
ant’s side,’ he said, and old man Sim- 
mons leaned back. 

“Then that little man began, and be- 
fore he had spoken fifty words he had 
everybody in the room holding his 
breath and listening. I reckon he was 
the greatest speaker that ever hit War- 
saw, and, besides having a sort of hyp- 
notic manner of handling his words, he 
went at the defense of Fred Higbee in 
a mighty peculiar way. He started in by 
admitting that maybe Higbee and Dave 
Lanning weren’t the best of friends, 
and that Higbee might have felt .sore 
about Lanning’s success with Mar- 
cia Runnels. He showed that Higbee 
wasn’t a fighting man, and that there 
was absolutely no evidence to show that 
Higbee’s hand was the one that drove 
the into Lanning’s heart. No- 
body had seen him commit the crime. 
No one had seen him with such a knife. 
There was no evidence to prove that 
he ever had owned a long knife. Then 
the little man took up the e 
Last Chance Saloon, where there 
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had 
been plenty of witnesses, and this is 
the way he made his point: Before 
Fred Higbee walked out of the Last 
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Che ince he had stopped at the front end 
» bar, where he had taken out a 
package of tobacco and a pipe. He had 
f pipe carefully and lighted it. 
Witnesses agreed to that. Then the lit- 
le man startled a raw-boned young- 
ster in the room by shouting his name. 
The kid stood up, mighty scared, and 
the little man asked: 

‘Did you see Fred Higbee at all on 
the night of the murder, and, if so, at 
what time, and what was he doing?’ 

‘The witness stammered a minute 
and then told the court that he had seen 
and it might have been six 
o'clock. When he did see him Higbee 
was sitting on the fence near the end 

; Main Street, whittling a pine board 
vith an ordinary pocket knife. 

“That was all, apparently, the little 
because he stopped ask- 
went on with his de- 
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that pleading for the defense any- 
body in court could see the change. 
The littke man wound up in a burst of 
oratory that knocked the last doubt 
flying, and the jury talked it over with- 
ut moving away from Jake Simmons’ 
They reckoned that, after all 
Fred Higbee was innocent of the mut 
der of Dave Lanning, and, a few 
onds later, the sheriff took Fred’s hand 
cuffs off, and he was a free man. That, 
sir, is the story of as peculiar a case 
in law as I ever heard about. It shows 
vhat you can do with human nature. 
Figure it out yourself. If you intended 
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bee. The short, squat man with the 
pointed whiskers was staring idly out 
of the window, and the huge citizen was 
deep in a magazine when I entered. 
They looked up, and I took my former 
seat. 

“Do you think our recent friend was 
romancing for our amusementt,” I 
asked, “or is his story a recital of fact?” 

“T don’t think he was deliberately ro- 
mancing,” answered the man in the 
corner, and it was the first time he had 
spoken. “It is possible and highly prob- 
able that he drew upon his imagina- 
tion for details, but in the main his 
story is correct. With regard to de- 
tails, time has dulled his memory, and 
he has filled them in as he pleased. 
And yet his story is incomplete. There 
are pieces of it lacking, like the diffi- 
cult holes in a picture puzzle. The 
young man who volunteered to defend 
Fred Higbee did not tell the judge his 
name was Sullivan, and it might oc- 
cur to you to wonder how he knew that 
a witness had seen Higbee in the act 
of whittling a piece of board. Further- 
more, you might wonder why the coun- 
sel for the defense knew that his cli- 
ent was innocent of the deed. That, it 
seems, would fill out the story, and I 
can do it for you. The man who de- 
fended Higbee was named Runnels, and 
it was his sister who had been shot and 
killed by Dave Lanning. Of that there 
is no doubt, because a witness so testi- 
fied years after the crime. 
killed Marcia Runnels, 


Lanning 
and her brother 
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slew her murderer. That, perhaps, is 
why the little man, as our friend has 
said, volunteered for Higbee’s defense 
and knew of the whittling incident.” 

A brakeman banged open a door and 
opened his mouth. 

“Omaha!” he yelled. 
here for 

I started to my feet, and for the next 
few minutes I busied myself with my 
baggage. In the great train shed I 
stood in the center of a pile of bags 
and trunks vainly seeking a porter, and 
presently the short, squat man passed 
me and nodded. He was followed by 
the fourth man in our little party—Mr. 
Hercules, who was tugging at two enor- 
mous bags, which he dropped with a 
profane ejaculation near my own im- 
pedimenta, 

“These danged porters are never 
around when they’re needed,” he 
growled good-naturedly, “and I’ve got 
to catch the Chicago Limited without 
fail. Mighty interesting story we heard 
this evening, hey?” 

He grinned at me amiably and con- 
tinued to wipe his face. 

“Funny thing about that story,” he 
went on thoughtfully. “Queer how 
we heard part of it from one man and 
part from another. The little man who 
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sat next to me and finished her up— 
do you know him?” 
“No,” I said, shaking my head. 
“Well, that’s Jim Runnels, the big- 


gest lawyer west of the Mississippi. 
ob 2 


Funny world, ain’t it! 
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1. How lwo Famous GANGSTERS DiED 


enough occurrence in the days 
when the gangs infested the 
dives of New York’s Bowery 
and Chinatown districts, and ordinarily 
such a small matter as homicide, unless 
the slayer had been exceptionally skill- 
ful or brutal, or unless there had been 
something else decidedly unusual about 
the crime, received scant attention in 
the conversation of the gangsters. The 
subject would come up while they sat 
about the tables in the dives drinking 
the liquor from which they got most 
of their courage and criminal inspira- 
tion, and one of them would remark 
quite casually that somebody had 
“cooked” Slimmy the Weasel at last. 

“He ought to of been cooked,” an- 
other would say, “chasin’ around with- 
out his cannister.” 

And that would be an end of it. The 
dead gangster’s friend would forget 
him, and the women who had received 
his attentions would bestow their af- 
fection upon another thug. 

But there have been two murders in 
gangland, with atotal death list of 
three, which were the nine-day wonders 
of their times, and which still are talked 
about wherever the old-time ters 
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gather—the gangsters, that who are 
not dead or in prison. With the ex- 
ception of the Rosenthal killing, which 


broke the backs of the gangs, these two 
murders had more effect on gangland 
and the criminal activities of the gangs 
than any crimes they have ever commit- 
ted. They were the killing of Bill 
Poole in Stanwix Hall in 1855, and 
the shooting of Kid Twist and Cyclone 
Lewis at Coney Island in 1g08 by Louis 
Poggi, better known “Louie the 
Lump.” 

Poole and John Morrissey were two 
of the greatest gangsters of the period 
immediately preceding the Civil War 
Morrissey was a slugger, the leader of 
a political gang which was invaluable 
to the politicians for its work at the 
polls, and from this he graduated natu- 
rally into a gambling-house keeper, 
whose triumphs are said have been 
greater than those of Richard Canfield 
‘anfield’s palmiest days. But Mor- 
ey abandoned his gambling inter- 
ests in reformed, and went 
Congress, and when he died in 1878 
he was a member of the New York 
State senate. 

Morrissey went to California during 
the gold rush of 1849, expecting 
make a fortune. He failed, and re 
York found Bill Poole 
the True Ameri 
Nothings,” a ri 
ction to that the Demo 
ranization which had been con- 
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trolled by Morrissey. The gangs cap- 
tained by these two men had many 
fierce battles on the Bowery and in 
other parts of the lower East Side, and 
the murder of Poole in the old Stanwix 
Hall resort at No. 579 Broadway, 
near the old Niblo’s Garden and the 
Metropolitan Hotel, which old-timers 
will recall, was a direct result of this 
rivalry. 

Poole was a butcher by trade, with a 
stand in Washington Market, but he 
became interested in sports and the 
sporting world, and rose to such emi- 
nence that besides commanding a gang 
he owned a saloon known as the Bank 
Exchange Café, at the corner of Broad- 
way and Howard Street. He was a big 
man, of magnificent physique, and wore 
a sweeping black mustache of the type 
jokingly called the “walrus.” But in 
those days such a mustache was the last 
word in style. Poole was a fighter, a 
dead rough-and-tumble scrapper, who 
was idolized by the gangs of the lower 
West Side and Greenwich Village dis- 
tricts for his undoubted prowess. 

The gangsters and the old-timers on 
the Bowery still delight in talking about 
the famous fight between Poole and 
Morrissey on the Amos Street dock in 
1854, as the greatest of all stand-up 
fights between gangsters. The rivalry 
between the two men and their gangs 
was very bitter, and finally they met. 
Morrissey immediately offered to bet 
Poole five hundred dollars that he could 
not name a place where he, Morrissey, 
could not thrash him. Poole suggested 
the dock at the foot of Christopher 
Street, but Morrissey knew that that 
was in the very heart of the territory 
controlled by Poole’s gang, and did not 
believe that he could get fair play 
there. So he offered to bet another 
five hundred dollars if would 
name another place, and this time Poole 
said he would fight his rival on the 
dock at the foot of Amos Street, now 
West Tenth Street. 
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Morrissey had considerable trouble 
getting to the scene of the fight. He 
started out alone, but two blocks from 
the meeting place he was set upon by 
a group of Poole’s gangsters and 
beaten. He retreated, came back with 
some of his own fighting men, and, 
while they were giving the Pooles a 
drubbing, he slipped through the crowd 
and hurried to meet his antagonist. 
They had no sooner faced each other 
than Morrissey rushed at Poole, but 
Poole seized him by the ankles and 
hurled him over his head, his -body 
crashing to the dock. Then Poole fell 
upon him, and the two men lay there 
together, biting and kicking and goug- 
ing and trying every manner of unfair 
fighting trick. At one time each had a 
finger in the other’s eye and was twist- 
ing the ball fiercely about in its socket, 
and both of them got to their feet with 
the marks of teeth in their ears and 
noses. After an hour or more of this 
sort of fighting Morrissey said he had 
enough. He was badly beaten and was 
in bed for several days after the fight, 
although Poole bandaged his injuries 
and went about as usual. 

The fight, bitter as it was, did not 
settle the rivalry between the gangs. 
Rather it intensified it and increased the 
hatred. The gangs continued to“ fight, 
and Morrissey and Poole led them in 
the big battles, but they did not meet 
again as individuals until the afternoon 
of the day on which Poole was mur- 
dered. This meeting was also in Stan- 
wix Hall, where Poole was drinking 
with some friends when Morrissey 
strode into the place. Morrissey came 
forward and insulted Poole, calling him 
a vile name. One of his friends handed 
him a pistol, and as Poole ignored him 
and showed no inclination to fight, 
Morrissey cursed him, leveled the pi 
tol, and snapped it twice. The weapon 
failed to explode, and a policeman en- 
tered the place before Morrissey cou 
try again. Poole was arrested 
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taken to the police station, where he 
was immediately released. Morrissey 
then was escorted out of the hall by 
the policeman, and was permitted to 
go after walking two or three blocks, 

Late that night Poole returned to 
Stanwix Hall. Shortly after midnight 
several members of the Morrissey gang, 
including such lights as Lewis Baker, 
James Turner, and Patrick McLaugh- 
lin, entered the saloon. McLaughlin 
called Poole another vile name and of- 
fered to whip him. 

“You are not worth fighting,” said 
Poole. 

The three Morrissey gangsters came 
closer and demanded that Poole retract 
his statement. Poole ignored them and 
continued drinking, and when one of 
the trio pressed against him he pushed 
the man back with his elbow. 

“Let me alone,” he said. 
want any trouble with you.” 

“We'll give you trouble!” shouted 
Turner, turning to the others. “Sail 
in, boys!” 

Throwing off his cloak, Turner drew 
a pistol, which he leveled in the hollow 
of his arm. Poole sneered at him con- 
temptuously as Turner squinted along 
the barrel, and he laughed uproariously 
when Turner, a bit flustered, pulled the 
trigger and the ball lodged in his own 
forearm, But the next moment Turner 
fired again, and this time the bullet hit 
Poole in the leg. Poole stumbled and 
fell, and as he lay on the floor Baker 
stepped forward and said: 

“I guess I'll take you, anyhow!” 

Baker then drew a pistol and shot 
Poole below the heart. 

He fired again, but missed, and then 
Poole staggered to his feet, seized a 
carving knife from the bar, and dashed 
after the three gangsters. But they es- 
‘aped through the doorway, and Poole 
‘ollapsed at the threshold in the arms 

f a friend. He was taken home, and 

lived for fourteen days. The po- 
ice arrested eight men for the crime, 
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including Morrissey, but all went free. 
Baker escaped after the shooting and 
made his way to Jersey City, where he 
was smuggled on board a ship bound 
for the Canary Islands. This vessel 
was overtaken by a fast clipper ship 
owned by George Law, one of Poole’s 
political backers, and Baker was 
brought back to the United States for 
trial. He was acquitted, after a long 
legal battle. 

The killing of Kid Twist at Coney 
Island by Louis the Lump rid New 
York City of as desperate a thug as 
ever cracked a skull. The records of 
the New York police department say 
that Twist’s real name was Max Zwei- 
bach, or Zwerbach, and he was only 
twenty-five years old when Louie the 
Lump and half a dozen other gangsters 
of the Paul Kelly crowd opened up on 
him with their revolvers in a crowded 
Coney Island street and pumped his 
body full of lead. But into those few 
years that he lived he had crowded the 
wickedness of a century. No one 
knows just when he appeared in the 
dives and resorts of the Bowery and 
Chinatown, but he suddenly came to the 
front as a man with a reputation for 
killing and as a dangerous man to an- 
noy. He was at the head of the Monk 
Eastman organization at the time of 
his death, having succeeded the re- 
doubtable Monk when that worthy was 
sent up the river after having been 
caught in a burglary and convicted. 

Louie the Lump was a typical gang- 
ster, undersized, weak, and with a crim- 
inally perverted brain; soft-voiced, 
dainty in attire, and with the temper 
and cunning of the devil. Like most 
of the really great gangsters, he did not 
look the part. Rather he had the ap- 
pearance of a well-dressed bank clerk, 
or a soda-water jerker on his Satur- 
day night splurge, or something no 
more vicious than that. But 
dangerous man even before 
Kid Twist, and although he 
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nineteen years old—and for that rea- 
son he got but eleven months in Elmira 
for the crime—he had the reputation of 
having several notches on his gun be- 
fore he added another for the Twist 
job. 

The immediate cause of the murder 
of Twist was the fact that a Coney Is- 
land dancing girl named Carroll Terry 
had thrown Louie over for Kid Twist; 
but the fundamental reason was the un- 
dying enmity between the gangs of Paul 
Kelly and Monk Eastman. Poggi went 
gunning for Twist largely because he 
wanted to shine in the eyes of his chief 
and strut about the Bowery as the killer 
of a gang leader, but he never would 
have taken such a chance as to shoot 
Twist in the midst of a Coney Island 
crowd had it not been for Twist’s af- 
fair with the Terry woman—and the 
additional fact that Twist, in a playful 
mood, had made Louie the Lump jump 
ingloriously from the window of a 
Coney Island beer garden. 

Monk Eastman and Paul Kelly lived 
on terms of amity, although there was 
no love lost between them; they did it 
because they chose to divide the graft 
and play the game safely. But when 
Twist came into the leadership of the 
Eastman gang, after another aspirant 
for the honor, Richie Fitzpatrick, con- 
veniently had been put out of the way, 
he wanted all of the graft. The mat- 
ter came to a showdown when Kid 
Twist went into a stuss game operated 
by a Kelly gangster called “The Bot- 
tler” and calmly informed that worthy 
that his graft was to be shared fifty- 
fifty with Kid Dahl, Twist’s right-hand 
man, “stood for the pinch” 
when Fitzpatrick was murdered, after 
having carefully arranged an_ alibi. 
The Bottler demurred, but Twist told 
him it was a case of sharing with Dahl 


who had 


or getting murdered. 

The stuss-game keeper bowed to the 
inevitable, and for 
was an equal division of the profits. 


several weeks there 
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Then Twist had need of new graft with 
which to reward The Nailer for a par- 
ticularly fine piece of work on his be- 
half, and he conceived the idea of freez- 
ing The Bottler out altogether. He 
therefore informed The Bottler that his 
stuss game was not his any longer, that 
half of it belonged to Kid Dahl and 
the other half to The Nailer. The Bot- 
tler grew exceedingly fussy about this 
and declared that neither Kid Dahl nor 
The Nailer should enter his place or 
share in his graft. He carried a gun 
after that, and there was little or no 
chance of killing The Bottler without 
running the risk of The Bottler shoot- 
ing somebody. In the emergency Kid 
Twist sent to Brooklyn for Cyclone 
Louie, whose real name was Vach 
Lewis, and who was a wrestler and 
strong man at a Coney Island show. 
His pet trick was to bend an iron bar 
about his neck. He was unknown to 
The Bottler, and he could gain admit- 
tance to the game as a stuss player 
eager to lose his money—for nobody 
but the dealer ever won at stuss. There 
is no exact proof that Cyclone Louie 
killed The Bottler, but the police do 
know that on the night ‘after he and 
Twist were in conference a man en- 
tered The Bottler’s place, stalked up to 
the keeper of the game, and shot him 
through the heart in the presence of 
twenty mep, none of whom would 
afterward admit having been there. 
Lewis later paid the penalty for all of 
his crimes, as he was the other man 
shot and killed when Louie the Lump 
killed Kid Twist. 

It was the custom in those days for 
the gang 
take their ease at Coney Island during 
ly part of the summer evenings, 
returning to the dives of the Bowery 
and Chinatown later. On the night of 
May 14, 1908, it occurred to both 
Kid Twist and Louie the Lump to grace 
the island with their presence, neither 
other was 
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there. Louis the Lump wandered about 
the island for a time and finally went 
into the dance hall where Carroll Terry 
sang her pitiful songs and danced for 
the delectation of those who crowded 
the tables. He made an engagement to 
have supper with her after the show 
was over and then left the place. Half 
an hour later Kid Twist and Cyclone 
Louie came in, sat at a table, and were 
joined by the Terry girl. 

The trio were sitting at the table 
drinking beer when Louie the Lump 
passed the place some time later. He 
looked in and saw them and went away 
with rage and jealousy in his heart. 

He wandered off Surf Avenue onto 
the Bowery and went into one of the 
saloons there. He sat at a table and 
ordered something to drink, and had 
not been there long before Kid Twist 
and Cyclone Louie came in. Twist was 
aware that Louie the Lump was very 
jealous of him, and, being half drunk, 
he decided to have some fun. He and 
Cyclone Louie walked calmly to the ta- 
ble where Louie the Lump sat, and 
joined him, in spite of his glowering 
and very evident distaste for 
their company. 

“T just seen Carroll,” said Twist with 
a grin, “an’ she says youse is the big- 
gest bum she knows.” 

Louie the Lump writhed in agony 
and rage, but he said never a word. 

“She said you was an active little 
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Twist. “Ain’t that right, Louie?” 
“Sure,” said Cyclone Louie. “I be 
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Well ‘did Louie know what he car- 
ried in that pocket. He jumped. 

He stood for a moment outside the 
window where he had landed on all 
fours, listening with rage to the merri- 
ment of Kid Twist and Cyclone Louie. 
Then he went to a telephone. He 
called one of the men high in the coun- 
cils of the Paul Kelly gang. He stated 
his case. He had to kill Kid Twist, 
and he had to kill him at once. By all 
the standards of gangland he had been 
outraged and insulted. Not only had 
‘ing Twist, leader of a gang at war 
with his own, taken his girl away from 
him, but he had humiliated and dis- 
graced him by compelling him to jump 
from a window. These things Twist 
had done, and they were an insult not 
only to Louie the Lump as a man and 
a gangster, but to the Paul Kelly gang 
as weil. 

“I’ve got to cook him,” said Louie 
the Lump. 

“All right,” 
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said the man higher up. 
You tail these birds, 
I'll send a fleet down. When the 
get there get both of them into 
reet and open up with your can- 
nisters. / 

Half a dozen Kelly gangsters went 
to Coney Island as fast as trolley cars 
could carry them. When they reached 
the resort Twist had met Louie 
the Lump they found the gang leader 
and Cyclone Louie still sitting at a ta 
ble chuckling over the ludicrous exit 
of Louie the Lump and the tale that 
would ring up and down the Bowery 

n the morrow. Louie the Lump, 
hot anger blazing in his dark 
lounged at his ease in 
ancient coupé which had_ been 
alongside the curbing. 
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counsel with the other gangsters, and 
a plan was devised to lure Twist and 
Cyclone Louie into the street. 

Fifteen minutes later’ a gangster 
whose face was unfamiliar to Twist 
entered the saloon and tapped the gang 
leader on the shoulder. 

“Say, Kid,” said the gangster, “Car- 
roll Terry is outside, and she said she 
wants to see you a minute.” 

“Sure,” said Twist, “I'll go right 
out. Come on, Louie.” 

They stepped into the street. They 
stood there for an instant, looking about 
for the Terry woman, and then Twist 
heard a voice cry: 

“Over this way, Kid!” 

Twist turned in the direction of the 
voice and stared into the blazing eyes 
of Louie the Lump. Before the gang 
leader could draw a Louie the 
Lump laced a bullet through his brain 
and shot him again as he lay the 
sidewalk. Cyclone Louie started to 
run, but the guns of the Kelly 
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sters blazed and cracked, and he fell 
across the body of Kid Twist, shot 
through and through. Carroll Terry, 
on her way to the resort to meet Kid 
Twist, reached the scene just in time to 
a bullet in her shoulder from the 
gun of Louie the Lump, and she, too, 
fell across the body of the dead gang- 
ster. 

All this happened in the space of 
seconds, and, satisfied with their work, 
the Kelly gangsters scattered. Louie 
the Lump leaped into the ancient coupé, 
sent a bullet through the helmet of an 
inquisitive policeman, and, thus having 
discouraged pursuit, he out for 
Manhattan. There he went in hiding 
until certain political movements had 
been made, and then he went into court 
and pleaded guilty. 

He was sentenced to eleven month 
in Elmira, but failed to be impressed. 

“What is eleven months?” he asked, 
with a sneer. “I could do that standin’ 
on me head!” 
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ITTLE Joe Rielly and Bertha 

van Horn, recently of To- 

ledo, St. Louis, New Or- 

leans, Palm Beach, Jackson- 
ville, and way stations, arriving via the 
Fall River Line on a Friday, gave the 
Hub the up-and-down—-and agreed 
that there was fruit in town ripe enough 
to pick, 

Big-nose Charley, grand old man, 
high-born rascal at large, a ‘“‘lamaster” 
—fugitive from justice—by force of 
circumstance, sidled around the corner 
of the Old South Church and nearly 
ruined forever the creation of higher 
art which adorned the crowning beauty 
of a tall, dark lady. 

“I beg yeh pu’din, mum! 


Yes’m, 


yes'm! I wuz entirely t’ error! En- 
tirely! My, my. Ain’t I th’ big pod- 
walloper? My-gracious, my-gracious! 


Is ut plum’ busted? Such a cute li'l’ 
Tch, tch!” 

“Aw, gwan, yeh big stiff!” 
spoke up a smallish but entirely p 
who had been accom- 
of the first part. 


th’ eye!” 


copin’! 
snarlingly 


erous personage 


panying the part 


give yuh a puck ir 
Charley eyed the bristling specimen 


es A ag 
ot the species bantam with mild disap- 
proval for a moment; then hi d 
of the recent victim of collision sol 


emnly: 
“Is ut with you, lady?” 


“Sh-h-h!” admonished tl | 


the member 


of the weaker sex reprovingly. “Joe, 
Joe! I’m surprised at you. It was not 
the gentleman’s fault. Don’t be so 
hasty.” And to Charley, who, with his 
hat in his hands, stood fumbling with 
an attitude of a repentant knight: 
Joe is terribly nervous and 
No, indeed, you didn’t harm 
my hat in the least”—readjusting this 
feminine creation with little pokes and 
twists—“I assure you. It’s perfectly 
all right. No harm done at all.” 
“Why didn’t yer go where yuh was 
lookin’, ol’ featherfoot?” the Joe gen- 
try was. still mumbling under his 
breath. “Blasted yahoo!” 
But Charley was not listening to the 
were 


it in 
*So se TTY ! 


excitable. 


subterranean rumblings which 


emanating from the smoldering Jo- 
ph; instead, he was gazing into the 
lustrous orbs of honey which Bertha 


van Horn had suddenly brought to bear. 


Veteran of the underworld, disciple 


of Solomon, philosopher in his own 
peterman, sloughworker, stone 
*, and philanthropist, Big-nose 


Charley hesitated, wavered—and was 


lost, 

Little Joe Rielly was a bad actor, and 
Bertha van Horn was worse, being of 
the female of the species. Little Joe 
began his business career by panhan- 
dling for yeggmen. As a punk kid in 
Boston, Massachusetts—which, when 
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Little Joe was studying arts and crafts 
in William’s Court, better 
Pie Alley, was called the panhandler’s 

heaven—Joe made a_ remarkable 
name for himself. He could beg, whee- 








known as 


dle, coax, insnare, inveigle more pen- 
nies, nickels, and dimes from the com- 
mon herd in an evening than an ordi- 


nary, hard-working son of toil could 
earn in a week. 

“Wha’d’yes say, Jack!” he would 
whine, falling into step beside the vic- 
tim. ‘Got a few coppers t’ j 


spare sos 
I c’n get a mug o’ coffee?” 


In those good old s panhandlers 
were reasonable, for Pie Alley dis- 
pensed coffee—draw one—at_ three 
cents a draw. Coffee and pie, or cof- 
fee and doughnuts, at a nickel a feast 
Coffee, bread and butter, beans—plate 
of—and a whole half of a small pie 
for one thin dime, ents e tenth 


part of a dollar. The Hotel de Grid, 
however, like the ] 
is now a matter for hi: 


cord. 

From a punk kid, Joe advanced rap- 
idly. He turned a hand at lush touch- 
ing, or, in other was on the 
\fary nm; nex up prop get- 
ting ; ried bobs, from 
which irned leathers and 





eventua landed as a wire in a mob 


of pickpockets. Later, he met a broad 
and they ied the badger game, or 





hake-down grafting. He tried flim- 


flam siunts and confidence graft. Came 
a day when he paired off h Bertha 
van Horn. 
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which 


was possessed of 
were all for cutting any 
throat laboring ut 
financial strain in excess of a hundred 
dollars. 
that circumst 
measures, 
came to 
monetary 
him down. 
Joe and Bertha were a most amus 
ing pair and full of cute little tricks. 
Of Big-nose Charley there has been 
much written at one time and another. 
For those who have not met the gen- 
tleman before, it will be sufficient to 
state that he was born of poor but 
honest parents, who, one eve 
advertently left Charley on a doorstep 
and passed on around the corner of the 
world. In the home of Chariey’s new 
parents many lacking. 
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as rare as a dodo bird when it came 
to dress, which—usually—was of a na- 
ture that lent itself readily to the span- 
ning of the distances. 

When Big-nose Charley was all set 
in his Hi-Henry clothes a myopic in- 
dividual could have seen him distinctly 
at a distance of seven city blocks in 
a fog. 

Shortly our friend will appear in his 
Sunday-go-to-meeting habiliments. In 
the meantime, however, let us return 
to the Old South Church. 

Much to the infinite disgust of Little 
Joe, Bertha, it seemed, was intent on 
cultivating the acquaintance of the 
stranger. She hesitated a little, then 
edged toward the brick-walled enclo- 
sure at the front of the ancient meet- 
ing house out of the path of hurry- 
ing noonday office workers who bustled 
up and down Milk Charley, 
after a moment of hesitancy, followed 
the lead of the beautiful lady. Little 
Joe hung to the curb and glared. 

“Are you acquainted in Boston?” 
Big-nose Charley heard a silvery voice 
cooing at his ear. 

“Yes’m, some.” 

“Well, surely then it’s an ill wind 
that blows no good,” went on Miss van 
Horn, her eyes craftily examining 
Charley appraisingly from head to foot ; 
“for I—we are strangers. It is our 
first visit to aristocratic Boston. We 
are out to do the town, but are having 
a terribly hard time finding our way 
through all these crooked _ streets. 
Could you tell us where to go to get 
to King’s Chapel ?” 


Street. 


Charley cogitated. King’s Chapel? 
Huh! Now where the If they 
had asked him where was police head- 
quarters, or the East Cambridge jail, 
or some place like that, why, he would 
been right at home. But this 
King’s Chapel place! 
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Char- 
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After a considerable interval 
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closed up th’ first uh 


ley murmured: guess it 


last Jooly.” 
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The woman laughed. 

“Oh, dear, no!” she said. “You don’t 
understand me. King’s Chapel is a— 
a sort of church.” 

“Oh,” breathed Charley apologeti- 
cally. “So ’tis, so ’tis! M’m. No’m; 
I don’t know where it is—j’st. No’m. 
I—I’ll ask this new hoofer yonder. 
Maybe he’s went there some time. 
Maybe. I'll ask ’im.” 

Charley stepped into the street and 
approached the finger-flatty. Little Joe 
darted to Bertha’s side. 

“Aw, c’mon!” he snarled. “What’s 
th’ matter with yuh? What’a’ye buz- 
zin’ that big bum f’r? Har-r-h?”’ 

The eyes of the woman foijlowed the 
gray-haired veteran of the underworld 
to that spot where he was interviewing 
the harness bull. Her lids 
gether slightly; a little twisted smirk 
crept around the corners of her mouth; 
then she suddenly clutched Mr. Rielly’s 
wrist. 

“Listen!” she whispered. “What's 
the matter with you? What are you, 
trying to crab the game? That guy 
looks like ready money to me. Didn't 
you see how he fell for the eye I gave 
him? Look at the glad rags on him— 
so loud they ache. Just the same there 


drew to- 


is nothing cheap about them. [ine 
enough for a king. Get onto yourself, 
Joe; that old fool has got money. Play 


it up. We're Westerners. We want 
to see the historic spots; all the jays 
from the wild and woolly yell for 


that bunk. You’re a college chum from 
Kokomo. Here he comes.” 

Grinning foolishly, Charley rejoined 
the lady. Her peevish companion now 
stood beside her. 

“Ol’ shingle-foot says,” 
plained, jerking his head.in the general 


i 


Charley ex- 


direction of his friend in blue, “that 
ut’s th’ firs’ lef’, ’n’ then up to th’ cor- 
‘ ae ; Me 


ner uh School ’n’ Tremont Streets 


‘Oh, thank you so-o much,” gush- 
ingly said Miss van Horn. “Awfully 
kind of you to ask. People have told 
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me that Bostonians were so cold and 
distant; so unlike us Westerners. I 
vas prepared to be chilled thoroughly, 
but meeting you has somewhat dis- 
pelled that preconception. Just that 
you may make amends for rumpling 
my hat now, I am going to ask you 
something else.” 

Bertha looked Charley straight in the 
eye, while she telegraphed unwinkingly 
the fact that the interrogation referred 
to was something that was supposed to 
pass slightly over the head of her com- 
panion. Charley compressed his lips 
and signaled an understanding glance 
of acknowledgment. 

Bertha van Horn had been thinking 
fast and furiously. She was noted for 
her keen wit and ability to size up a 
situation quickly. Here was a quaint 
and unsophisticated John Bates, claim- 
ing residence in the town and _ all 
dressed up like a comic valentine, 
apparently was possessed of low in- 
tellectual visibility but considerable 
money—so far as Bertha could judg 
by the fine texture of his clothes and 
the size of the diamond that adorned 

the third finger of his left hand. 

Certainly he must have 
happy medium tucked 
where. The thing of it was to pro- 
vide ways and means for separating 
this dub from some of his spare cash 
and still leave him in a peaceful frame 
of mind. Considering the fact that 
they hoped to work in the town for 
some little time, it would not be ex- 
actly good form to unslough a gent’s 
roll right off the bat in so crude a man- 
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she said quietly. “I have a very large 
sum of money with me; I would like 
to place it where I could draw against 
it by check.” 

Charley knew of several good banks. 
In one of these he had a checking ac- 
count himself. Nothing would give 
him greater pleasure than introducing 
the lady to the cashier. 

Miss van Horn gushed and once 
more feasted her startling orbs on 
Charley, much to that gentleman’s evi- 
dent delight. 

The woman fussed through her hand 
bag and brought forth a dainty card, 
which she handed to the lanky gentle- 
man before her. The name engraved 
thereon was “Florence Pike.” 

Big-nose Charley was not to be out- 
done when it came to exhibiting class. 
He produced a card case that was en- 
tirely in a whirl by itself and extracted 
a slip of pasteboard which distinctly 
emphasized the name “Madoc O’Brien.” 

“So glad to know you, Mr. O’Brien!” 
exclaimed Miss Pike heartily, extend- 
ing her daintily gloved hand. “Now 
meet Mr, Claude Brown, who, like my- 
self, is a native of Kokomo, Indiana.” 

Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Brown shook 
hands without enthusiasm. 

“Mr. O’Brien is going to introduce 
me at his bank,” Miss Pike explained, 
shooting Charley a swift glance of 
meaning. “I want to get a check 
cashed. Is it far?” turning again to 
the local celebrity. 

“No’m,” said Madoc O’Brien, smil 
ing sweetly at the fair lady from Ko 
komo, “j’st a c’uple uh_ blocks.” 

Together the trio moved to 
Devonshire Street, while, from the tail 
nose Charley examined 
first Florence Pike and then Mr. Claude 
After a little he spake pat 

ithin himself. 
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kid yeh with her eyelids.’ M’m, boy. 


Solomon said ut.” 
HH. 

Inspector Shannon scratched his 
head and chewed rapidly on the ragged 
end of a cigar butt which protruded 
from between his thick lips, in ‘the 
meanwhile hanging back well in the 
shadow of a hallway near the corner 
of Devonshire and State Streets. 

“Well, I’ll be tectotally consumed by 
fire,’ he said, grunting. “Now what 
do you suppose is on the griddle? 
There goes Big-nose Charley with a 
couple Say, now! By thunder, if 
that shrimp doesn’t look like Little Joe 
Rielly, the wire! I could swear to it, 
and I haven’t seen Joe for years. Huh! 
I never knew that Charley paired off 
with any of that tribe. Some Jane! 
I’ll tell the world. Guess I’ll sort of 
keep an eye on that bunch for a little; 
there are a lot of the good people tak- 
ing advantage of the fact that we have 
some new cops in order to look the 
town over.” 

Following the transaction at the Sea- 
board Trust Company, whereby Miss 
Florence Pike deposited sixteen hun- 
dred dollars—Little Joe en route hav- 
ing slipped the lady several hundred, 
which he had on his person, upon her 
hurriedly whispered request at an op- 
portune moment—the party broke up, 
so far as Joseph was concerned. Mr. 
O’Brien and Miss Pike paired off and 
headed toward the long-lost King’s 
Chapel. Little Joe, alias Mr. Claude 
Brown, strode up across Washington 
Street in the general direction of his 
hotel. 

After considering the matter briefly 


Inspector Shannon decided to locate 


Joe’s stopping place first; some of the 


1 
fight 


gentlemen in attendance at recent 


bout . 


in town had reported the activ- 
of dips. Later Mr. Shannon 
ild duly investigate the old 
Village, his lady friend, 


timer 
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and the operations of the trio in gen- 
eral. 

The gentleman from headquarters 
felt that he had stumbled onto some- 
thing good. It was only a question of 
sitting tight and watching the thing 
mature, he believed. From his present 
vantage point it looked as though the 
sketch might be ufiusual. 

Inspector Shannon was not disap- 
pointed. The plot thickened rapidly, 
became dark and gummy, and waxed 
wonderful to behold. 


Big-nose Charley never had been 
much of a woman’s man; rather he was 
a sort of old he-male who considered 
that what Solomon might have profited 
by the wisdom and gold that were his 
was entirely lost to him because his 
seven hundred wives and other lady 
friends turned away his heart. 

During a stretch in Leavenworth 
Charley had read with a great deal of 
interest of Solomon’s riches, of his 
idolatry, of his adversaries, and of his 
death. That the veteran of the under- 
world availed himself, so far as it was 
to see, of the teachings of 
has frequently been re- 


given him 
Solomon, it 
corded. A great 
Charley’s translations were very literal. 
It seemed, however, that, like Solomon, 
his heart was to be turned after the 
gods of women. 

Certainly tke old-timer spent money 


lav 1 


many of LBig-nose 


strange 


rishly on Florence Pike, of Kokomo, 
Indiana. He feasted her and 
her all the high places. Claude Brown 
seldom was included in these little larks 
He kept fairly well in the background, 
but by no means was he idle. 
Brien and his astute acquaint 
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far down the path of life. When Flor- 
ence smiled at him with that soul-warm- 
ing light aglow in her bewitching eyes 
he could feel his whole body warm up, 
and when her slim, white fingers lin- 
gered for a moment caressingly on his 
sleeve, or reached out and patted his 
hand in bright approval of an act of 
solicitation or thoughtfulness, why, it 
did just plumb seem as if the world 
had turned a gentle electric shock 
through him. 

There were times when Charley 
found himself taking long breaths and 
sighing deeply when he was alone. He 
marveled greatly at this state of affairs 
and cogitated profoundly concerning 
the law of this thing as set forth by 
Solomon. “Many a fair dame has cov- 
ered herself with silk and purple,” was 
his final interpretation, “but thou ex- 
cellest ’em all. Favor is deceitful, an’ 
beauty ain’t only skin deep; but a 
woman that can abide a homely man 
is better than all these.” 

Never for a moment did Bertha van 
Horn relax in the role she was playing. 
No professional vamp ever exercised 
greater cunning or exhibited more 
subtle and insidious artifice than did 
Florence Pike. 

Every movement, every glance, every 
lift of her lids, every little twist of her 
mouth; her coiffure, her gowns, her 
seeming delight in things which were 
wholly foreign to her more natural in- 
clinations—all were timed for the ef- 
fect they would have on the inoffensive 
Madoc O’Brien. The thing she and 
Claude Brown planned was consider- 
ably higher in the scale of underworld 
operations than either the badger game 
or shakedown stuff. 

When the woman was not in the com- 
pany of Mr. O’Brien she was abiding 

with 
they found great delight in crafti 


in secret Little Joe. Together 


| 


ering over the pit into which, when the 
time was ripe, the lanky, gray-haired 


old-timer gently would be pushed. 
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“Lor’ love us!” exclaimed the Van 
Horn personage upon occasion. “It’s 
like taking candy from a kid. Honest 
to goodness, the old fool wants to buy 
me an automobile. He’s getting worse 
every day; you never saw such an old 
mush. He had rather go to the movies 
than eat just so he can sit and hold my 
hand. The other night we took a ride 
out through the Blue Hills and he 
wanted to kiss me. Joe, yo’d ought to 
hear that yap try to make love. I have 
all I can do to keep from laughing in 
his face. His idea of getting affec- 
tionate is to pull some ripe old gag that 
Solomon said and hold my hand and 
sit and moon into my eyes. Oh, boy, 
it’s rich!” 

“Th’ big stiff!” grumbled Joe, whose 
one fault was that he often allowed 
the green-eyed monster to interfere 
in what was merely nothing more than 
a little detail of a business transaction. 
“T’d like to bust ’im one in th’ beezer.” 

Joe never had forgotten his first 
meeting with Madoc O’Brien, so called, 
and he never had forgiven the gentle- 
man for the other’s slighting remarks. 
However, his animosity was now 
quickly succeeded by a desire to learn 
something of Mr. O’Brien’s financial 
status in the community. He knew by 
the glitter in the eyes of Miss van Horn 
that there was promise of something 
entirely worth while. Neither Joe nor 
Bertha played for pikers’ stakes. 

“Well, what’s the lay?” demanded 
the man. “How much has he got in 
the Seaboard National there?” 

The woman did not reply at once. 
She lighted a scented cigarette, inhaled 
a deep, fragrant cloud of its smoke, 
and extinguished the flame of the match 
by the exhalation. She 
a bit to one side and eyed her 
companion quizzically. He turned his 
where he had been 
watching down into the street, and ré 
rumed his scrutiny of the woman. 

“Joe,” she said at length, “I feel it in 
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my bones that we are going to nick 
the sucker for something in the neigh- 
borhood of five thousand bones.” 

“Yes?” Little Joe’s eyebrows arched 
suddenly. 

“Yes,” repeated the woman, “about 
five thousand, seeing as that sum is the 
balance he carries to draw against by 
check in the Seaboard National Bank. 
Of course, he may drain it down a lit- 
tle this week, but next he’s sure to make 
enough of a deposit to bring it up 
again. I don’t just make him—where 
he gets the dough. He’s as tight as an 
oyster when it comes to discussing 
financial affairs pertaining to himself. 

“T imagine he is some sort of a 
broker, though. He seems to put in a 
lot of time down at one of those lit- 
tle private ticker offices around State 
Street; you know. I have been feeling 
him out all I can reasonably; i 
wouldn’t do to get too inquisitive righ 
off the bat—not for a simple country 
maiden like Florence, from Kokomo.” 
Bertha pouted demurely. Then she 
added after a little: ‘Do you know, 
sometimes I’m half leary of the old 
coot; he’s awfully peculiar.” 

Joe grunted. “Sure,” he said, “and 
he'll be more peculiar if we touch ’im 
for that little bundle spondulux. 
What’s yuh lay? I ain’t savvied yet 
what th’ big idea was puttin’ all our 
capital in th’ bloody bank. Yeh been 
so blank busy trottin ’around with the 
gink I ain’t gettin’ scarcely any dope 
stunt at all. Yuh was always for 
pullin’ some of this big-mitt stuff in- 
stead of gettin’ th’ boodie on ‘em an’ 
lettin’ me reef th’ leather. Yeh gi’me 
a pain, Bertha.” 

rhe woman laughed 
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town if we don’t ring ourselves before 
we get started. And above all things I 
want to leave a pleasant taste in this 
O’Brien guy’s mouth. Why, say, 
where do you suppose he wanted to 
take me this morning?” 

“Search me,” mumbled Joseph. 

“Up to the court house!” cried 
Bertha. “The darned old nut! Said 
he could take me all around because he 
had a lot of fine friends between there 
and police headquarters. Ye gods! 
Can you imagine that, Joe? Me walk- 
ing into the front office. Then if we 
have the good fortune to clean this yar- 
hoo—well, it is to be supposed that the 
bulls would want to interview some of 
his recent company. Now, I’m not 
mugged in this burg—yet. There isn’t 
any telling, just the same, when we are 
apt to run into some old camera-eye 
from St. Lou or Chi or one of those 
hamlets out there—and then. Whee-e! 
The gate for us.” 

“I’m measured here, all right, all 
right,” said the other, “but I guess I’ve 
changed some since I out of 
Sleepy Hollow, an’ maybe th’ elbow 
have forgotten Little Joe durin’ th’ last 
ten years.” 

“Well, let’s hope so,” breathed the 
woman through a cloud of cigarette 
smoke. “Let’s hope so, for the love of 
Mike.” 

And immediately thereafter 
tile brains went to work on that origi- 
nal detail of the play that had been in 
the brain of Bertha van Horn when she 
asked of Mr. Madoc O’Brien that he 
refer her to a bank. That which the 
wire and the woman framed this d: 
left small opportunity for either 
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actly satisfied as to the status of the 
gentlemen in the community. 

Charley might have been picked up 
on any one of several charges, but the 
thing of it was to get the old sinner 
and at the same time produce enough 
evidence to convict him in court. Big- 
nose Charley had a swell mouthpiece 
always ready to defend him and a law 
ghost to prepare the case for trial. All 
too well the front office knew that it 
was one thing to run Charley in, but 
it was a cat of an altogether different 
shade to get the goods on him. They 
might think they had him bang to 
rights, only, later, to have to turn the 
old reprobate out. 

As to Little Joe Rielly, there was 
nothing on him to date; but he would 
bear a whole pile of watching. Yes, 
indeed. M’m! 

Inspector Shannon was speaking. 

“By golly, if I didn’t read devilment 
in that darned old peacock’s eyes I’m 
a lot mistaken. Yes, sir. Now, I never 
knew Big-nose Charley to be mixed up 
with any women before, good, bad, or 
indifferent. He never traveled with 
‘em. Never. He always fought shy 
of the ladies. And yet—here he comes 
strutting up and down the main thor- 
oughfares of our village leading a strik- 
ing beauty by the arm. 

“TI was standing near one of the sub- 
way entrances at Park Street yesterday 
when I saw him meandering across 
Tremont Street. I don’t know whether 
he spotted me or not; I tried to keep in 
the background as much as I could. 
Anyway, just as sure as I am sitting 
here, he walked that dame around that 
headhouse three times—right square by 
my nose—and he never batted an eye. 
Why, the old rascal looks more like a 
deaccn every day. You can’t tell me 
he isn’t up to some devilment, and that 
this Jane he’s got in tow hasn’t 
something to do with it—just what, the 
good Lord only knows.” 

The chief laughed. ‘Maybe Charley 
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is merely courting the lady. Perhaps 
he has turned over a new leaf. Or, 
mayhap, he is already married and 
wants to show her off. It’s a good bet 
that he knew you were watching him. 
I know Charley of old. He’s nobody’s 
fool. He’s keen. Watch him, Frank, 
and—watch the lady. Find any rec- 
ord of anybody who looks like her?” 

“No,” said Inspector Shannon, “I 
haven’t been able to locate her in the 
art department. She’s got a bad eye, 
though. Classy looking flame, but I’d 
hate like time to trust her very far.” 

The lids of the chief of inspectors’ 
eyes narrowed slightly; his brow puck- 
ered thoughtfully. 

“Where is Charley putting up nowa- 
days, do you know ?” he asked at length. 
“Kerry Village?” 

Inspector Shannon laughed  deri- 
sively. “Kerry Village!” he exclaimed. 
“Well, I guess not. He’s registered at 
the Hotel Brunnerford. Mr. Madoc 
O’Brien, if you like; and so far as I 
can discover he is living just as free 
from sin as he possibly can. Banks at 
the Seaboard National, and everything. 
Carries a cane and dresses like a floor- 
walker.” 

“Well, we'll wait a little,” said the ‘ 
chief, “Give him some rope. In the 
meantime, tip off the bank squad and 
try to get a line on what particular sort 
of stuff he is up to.” 

“T’ll do that little thing, chief.” In- 
spector Shannon got up and moved to- 
ward the door. “Maybe something will 
turn up shortly that will give us an in- 
sight into this game.” 

Something did. 

Big-nose Charley, alias Madoc 
O’Brien, tucked a highly polished cane 
under his arm and moved majestically 
across the lobby of the Hotel Brunner- 
ford. 

Charley had an appointment with a 
lady, and he was dressed for the occa- 
sion. He wore a derby—brown of 
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color—a cravat of gorgeous design and 
coloring, a cutaway coat of alarming 
pattern, and trousers of the same check. 
His shoes were mahogany colored and 
pointed in the extreme. massive 
watch chain was in evidence across his 
vest, while a huge charm representa- 
tive of a gold temple dangled there- 
from. 

From the display pocket of his coat 
a bit of silk handkerchief protruded. 
He carried a pair of chamois gloves and 
wore tortoise-shell glasses. Several 
gentlemen in the lobby glanced after 
him. 

“Looks like the prime minister o 
Peru,” said one. 

“Or the king of 
murmured another. 

Big-nose Charley, however, was. im- 
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whispered comment. He stal to- 
ward the stand and asked for a 
sheaf of pa- 

young lady a one- 


disdained the 
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duced a cigarette holder of elaborate 
pattern. -He then gave an exhibition of 


cigarette making that would have pro- 
duced admiration in the soul of a cow- 
boy, lit the pill, and, with a flip of his 
cane, moved toward the door. 

“Have yeh got a ve’ik’l handy, ad- 
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bank an’ get us some uh th’ lon’ green,” 
the veteran of the underworld ex- 
lained. “I got t’ buy peace offerin’s 
‘’y Pharaoh’s daughter. Di’munds, 
maybe, or suthin’. Yuh know ol’ Solo- 
mon says: ‘Give ’er th’ fruit uh her 
hands; ’n’ let er own works praise th’ 
lady in th’ gates.’” 

Big-nose Charley winked broadly 
with his right eye at the chauffeur, then 
with his left at the carriage man—and 
climbed through the door which the 
manservant held open for his majesty, 
the while the two gentlemen exchanged 
glances between themselves. 

The ex-gopher man settled himself 
luxuriously back against the cushions 
and murmured softly to himself: 
“Char-leh, ol’ top, here’s to yuh. That 
thou may’st walk in th’ way uh good 
men, wile th’ transg’es’rs sh’ll be re- 
moved fr’m th’ high places.” 
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“Ah-h, fair one,” Charley greeted 
Miss Pike, “th’ chari’t awaits.” Then 
added: ‘My, my, don’t yeh look love- 
leh! M’m! Tch, tch!” 

The woman patted 
lightly on the sleeve, 

“There, there, you flatterer,”’ she 
murmured. “That will do; I believe 
you are prone to blandishment.” 

Charley turned to the driver. He 
said in a lowered tone: “Th’ Blue Hill 
Trust Company, Clarence. Firs’ stop.” 

Perhaps it may be forgiven Florence 
Pike that she allowed her fingers to 
stray in frequent little gestures of en- 
dearment to the hands of Big-nose 
Charley or to his cheek. Once she cud- 
dled close against her companion and 
felt a responsive shiver of delight. For 
a little neither of them spoke. At 
length Miss Pike breathed half rap- 
turously: 

“()-0-0, I think you are the dearest 
thing !” 

“Yea-ah said Charley, glancing 
down into the lady’s eyes with an ex- 
pression of utter abdication, at the same 
time pawing ene of her trim, gloved 
hands awkwardly. 

“I never knew a man could be so 
nice.” 

“Not even Mister Brown?” de- 
manded Charley a little jealously. 

“Don’t compare yourself to that 
runt,” Miss Pike flashed indignantly, 
squeezing Charley’s hand at the same 
time. “You're little toe is worth his 
whole body.” This bold assertion the 
lady punctuated with another light pat 
on the gentleman’s cheek. 


Mr. O’Brien 
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Big-nese Charley, to all apparent in- 
tent and purpose, was truly smitten 
severely. 

“And who in all this world would 
have consented to buy me anything so 
wonderful as that platinum pendant?” 
Miss Pike gently reminded her friend 
of his recent promise, lest he had for- 
gotten the purpose of this expedition. 
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“You must be terribly rich; a thousand 
dollars seems so little to you.” 

“°Tis nothin’,” avowed Charley, with 
a careless wave of his hand. “A mere 
trifle. I got more ways uh makin’ 
moneh, Florrie, than there is spokes in 
a wheel. M’m, my, yes!” 

“Splendid!” murmured Miss Pika, 
“Truly, you must be a most remarkable 
person.” 

“Well, yeh know, ol’ Solomon says,” 
Charley began, “ ‘Th’ words uh a man’s 
mouth are as deep waters ia 

Miss Pike frowned. “You set great 
store by this Solomon gink, don’t you?” 
she demanded a trifle exasperatedly, 
dropping her, mask of refinement for 
a moment. 

“Yea-ah,” drawled Charley, glancing 
at the lady out of the tail of his eye, 
"go," 

The car swerved in beside the curb 
at the door of the Blue Hill Trust Com- 
pany, and stopped. 

“°N’ now if yeh will pard’n meh j’st 
a minut’,” Charley murmured politely, 
“T’ll transa’t a li’l’ business an’ ’Il be 
right with yuh—dearie.” 

At a counter in the lobby of the be- 
fore-mentioned banking house Big-nose 
Charley took a small checkbook from 
an inner pocket of his coat, tore a blue- 
tinted page therefrom, and wrote an 
order which eventually read: “Pay to 
the order of myself Six Thousand 
and Eighty Dollars.” He signed 
it at the bottom in his own peculiar, 
cramped hand, “Madoc O’Brien.” 

A moment later he presented the 
check for payment. The teller glanced 
at him sharply and nodded. “Mr. 
O’Brien?” 

"<8, 8e,° 
added: 
business deal. 
draw agin’ meh account quite s’ 
—when I made th’ deposit yest’rd’y 
mornin’.” 

The suave cashier of the Blue Hill 
Trust was called to identify Mr. 
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said Charley calmly, and 
“I wuz puttin’ through a li'l’ 
I—I wa’n’t intendin’ t’ 
soon 
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O’Brien, which he did with a 
not to say slightly relieved, look 
eyes. The bookkeeping department, 
when referred to, asserted that Madoc 
O’Brien’s account would stand 
strain quite comfortably, the original 
deposit of four thousand eight hundred 
and eighty dollars having been added 
to by payment through the clearing 
house of a check drawn in favor of 
Madoc O’Brien for one nd four 
hundred dollars the afternoon of the 
day before. This still left Mr. O'Brien 
a balance of two hundred dollars at the 
Blue Hill Trust—a commission, so to 
speak, on a slightly irregular pi ‘ocedure. 
Charley received his money in bills 
of one-thousand, one-hundred, and ten- 
dollar denomination. He placed the 
sum carefully in a bulky bill fold, 
smoothed the front of his coat, bru 
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automobile 
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tance in the rear of the 
which had brought the pair. 

Shortly another gentleman took up 
his station at a point where he might 
see but could not be seen by Little Joe 
Rielly or any one leaving the bank’s 
main entrance. 

Miss Pike had regained her usually 
sparkling poise by the time she had 
reached the paying teller’s window 
marked “M to S.” She beamed at the 
gentleman in the cage and murmured 
an effective, “Good morning.” The 
teller smiled and acknowledged the 
greeting, then awaited the pleasure of 
Mr. O’Brien. 

That gentleman slid a check beneath 
the wicket, which was written to the 
order of and called for two 
hundred dollars, 

“How 
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his hat and affected surprise at the 
meeting. After a few trite expressions 
of salutation Mr. Brown remarked that 
he had a tip on oil that was worth a 
million. Immediately Miss Florence 
Pike was intensely interested. 

“On my way t’ th’ broker’s office 
now,” said the carefully rehearsed Mr. 
Rielly. 

“Now isn’t that the queerest thing,” 
chattered the woman, “that: I should 
have just been joking with the paying 
teller about playing the market? Why, 
it was the last thing on earth I was 
thinking of doing. Mr. O’Brien and 
{[ were on our way to a jewelry shop 
on Tremont Street.” Florence tried to 
look becomingly diffident. “Oh, I didn’t 
inean to say that! It just slipped out.” 
She looked at Mr. O’Brien appeal- 
ingly. 

An instant later, however, she whis- 
pered in his ear: “Madoc, | have half 
a mind to draw a couple of hundred 
dollars and—and buy some of that 
s-stock. You think it’s all right, don’t 
you?. And you wouldn’t mind waiting 
for a little while, would you? Oh, I 
knew you wouldn’t! I’m going right 
back and get three ‘hundred dollars.” 

Charley appeared to be a bit doubt- 
ful. 

“Well, yeh know ol’ 
says——” he began. 

“Oh, shucks,” interrupted Florence. 
“What did that old mutt 
the stock market?” 

“Sure,” grunted Mr. Brown 
lantly. “What did Solomon 
about Gulfport Qil?” 
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Well, he says,” insisted Charley, 
“that, ‘Him who is greedy f’r 
troubleth his banls roll.’ ” 

I‘Icrence Pike laughed 
“Oh, you don’t believe that,” she said, 
turning the vestibule. “You 
wait here till I get money. It 
will take me but a minute.” 

Mr. O’Brien made as though. to fol- 
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low the lady, but Mr. Brown held out 
a restraining hand. 

“Aw, leave ’er alone,” he said fret- 
fully. “I come from ‘her town. I 
wouldn’t ask ’er t’ buy no oil if I didn’t 
know that I’d got somethin’ good. It’s 
a sure thing, I tell yeh. If yeh didn’t 
have such a big fat head yuh’d grab 
some yourself. “Yuh don’t know every- 
thin’.” 

“No,” Charley admitted, “not every- 
thin’—j’st somethin’, m’ybe.” The vet- 
eran of the underworld glanced up and 
down the ‘street, pecked at a crack in 
the sidewalk with his cane, and, after 
a little, built himself a cigarette. Once 
he glanced through the door of the 
bank, studied the face of Little Joe 
from the corner of his eye; then said: 
“D’ye know, buddie, I guess I'll take 
a lil’ stroll up t’ th’ corner a minut’ 
while Florrie’s gettin’ er’ cush. I—TI 
got a frien’ I must see. M’m, my, yes. 
Awful import’nt. Be a good boy, 
Claudy, till I come back. ’N’ be sure 
an’ tell Miss Pike not t’ go spendin’ 
her spondulux foolishlike, ’acause Solo- 
mon says——” 

Little Joe Rielly started to say some- 
thing sarcastic. He started to go into 
the bank. He started to follow Mr. 
O’Brien. He did none of these things, 
however. Somewhere—something was 
entirely wrong. Bertha should have re- 
turned before this. And why had 
Madoc O’Brien suddenly decided to go 
away from there? Just as sure as the 
morning after follows the night before 
—just so sure there was a hitch some 
place in the lay that he and his lady 
friend had framed. But what, in the 
name of the great Josephus, was it? 
Little Joe would like to know. 


The check which Bertha van Horn 
presented at the paying teller’s window 
of the National Bank was 
written to the order of ‘‘cash,” and it 
called for four thousand five hundred 
dollars. The writing was the labored, 
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cramped hand of Big-nose Charley, and 
the signature at the bottom was Madoc 
O’Brien. 

It was a remarkable forgery. The 
woman presented it unflinchingly. She 
nodded at the teller as she slipped it 
beneath the wicket. 

“Mr. O’Brien asked me to get the 
money for him,” she said. “He just 
got a tip on Gulfport-Oil, and he’s go- 
ing to play it for all it’s worth. He’s 
gone into a broker’s office on Congress 
Street. He said you’d give it to me 
all right. He said it was awfully im- 
portant, He is not known there, and he 
is afraid they will not take his order un- 
less he has the money. I—he—it’s fear- 
fully thrilling, this money game, isn’t 
it?” 

The teller did not reply at once. He 
glanced at the check which lay on the 
counter before him; then he shot a 
keen glance at Miss Florence Pike. At 
length he said: “M’m, I see. Just a 
minute, please.” 

After a very brief conference in the 
bookkeeping department the teller re- 
turned to his cage. 

“Mr. O’Brien must have 
slight mistake,” he said coldly. 
has no money here to cover that check. 
His balance is two dollars and sixty 
cents.” : 

Bertha van Horn felt a wave of crim- 
son sweep her face. 

“W-what?” she cried. 
I thought he—he 

“Yes,” prompted the teller, tapping 
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“Oh, I’m sure he must have forgot- 
ten. Never mind, I have a little; Ill 
draw it and loan it to him till he can 
straighten this out. I’m so sorry.” 

She turned and hurried to the coun- 
ter in the center of the lobby. Here 
she quickly wrote a “cash” check for 
one thousand four hundred dollars, 
signing “Florence Pike,” the signature 
that was on file with the bank. A mo- 
ment later she presented the bit of pa- 
per. 

The teller fingered a package of one- 
hundred-dollar bills. Suddenly he 
waxed meditative. Then once more he 
slipped back the sliding door of his 
cage and hurried away toward the 
bookkeeping department at the far end 
of the corridor. When he returned he 
was frigid. He crowded the check, 
which Miss Pike had tendered, toward 
her across the glass surface of the coun- 
rer. 

“You have nothing here to take care 

that with,’ he snappily informed 
her. “What kind of a game is this, 
anyway? Can you tell me?” 

“What!” cried Miss Pike, at last los- 
ing her composure. “Man, you're 
crazy! I’ve only drawn two hundred 
dollars against that sixteen-hundred- 
dollar deposit I made here. Mr. 
O’Brien was with me the day I got it. 
You paid me yourself. Fifties and 
! Don’t you remember? Great 
heavens, I haven’t drawn against that 
balance except on that one occasion. 
You’ve made a mistake. gain! 
Has everything gone 
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of the hand of Florence Pike. It had 
been paid through the Blue Hill Trust 
Company. 

The woman snatched at it savagely. 
[t was endorsed in the familiar cramped 
“fist” of Madoc O’Brien. Beneath the 
endorsement was scrawled: ‘Solomon 
says, ‘Surely in vain the net is spread 
in the sight of the wise bird.’ ” 

“It’s a forgery!” cried Miss Pike. 
“It’s a forgery! I never wrote that 
check! I—JI——” 

“Perhaps,” interposed the _ teller, 

we had better try and get hold of Mr. 
O’Brien.” He touched a button that 
was hidden just beneath the edge of 
the counter. 
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And Bertha van Horn and Little Joe 
Rielly hastened away in the passing 
throng, intent now only on escaping 
the most perplexed personage of In- 
spector Shannon of the front office, 
who had decided that, so far as he had 
been able to get in on this thing to 
date, the lady and the wire were to be 
considered the greater of two evils. 

In a café, far from the maddening 
crowd, Big-nose Charley and “Doctor” 
Doyle, a famed scratcher, a pupil of 
the one and only “Rough Ocean” Bill 
Ford, dined together. Life to them was 
One sweet song, 
plained, friend 
rily left at the post. 

“Yel see, doc,” said the veteran pe- 
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Of course it was Jack o’ Judgment. I 
tell you, the night you were in York- 
shire making a mess of that Crotin 
business, Jack o’ Judgment came here, 
to this very room, and told me that 
he would ruin us one by one and that 
he would leave me to the last. 
He mentioned us all—you, Crewe, 
Selby——” He stopped suddenly and 
scratched his chin. “But not Lollie 
Marsh,” he said. “That’s queer; he 
never mentioned Lollie Marsh!” 

He was deep in thought for a few 
moments, then he went on: 

“So he’s done for Phillopolis, has 
Well, Phillopolis has got to take 
his medicine. I can do nothing for 
him.” 

“But surely he can prove——” began 
Pinto, 

“What can he prove?” asked the 
other. ‘Can he prove how he earns his 
money? He’s been taken with the 
goods; he hasn’t that chance.” He 
snapped his fingers. “I'll make a 
prophecy,” he said; “Phillopolis will 
get five years penal servitude, and noth- 
ing in the world can save him from 
that.” 

“An innocent man!” said 
amazement. ‘Impossible!’ 

“But is he innocent?” asked the col- 
onel sourly. “That’s the point you’ve 
got to keep in your mind. He may 
be innocent of one kind of crookedness 
and be so mixed up in another that he 
cannot prove he is innocent of either. 
Yhat’s where they’ve got this fellow. 
lle dare not appeal to the people who 
know him best, because they'd give him 
away.” 

He squatted back in his chair, pulling 
at his long mustache. 

“Phillopolis, Crewe, Pinto, Selby and 
then me,” he said speaking to himself, 
never mentioned Lollie Marsh. 

Lollie has been the decoy duck 
that has been in every hunt we've had. 
This wants looking into, Pinto.” 

\s he finished speaking, there was a 
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little buzz from the corner of the room, 
and Pinto looked up, startled. The 
colonel looked up too, and a slow smile 
dawned on his face. 

“A visitor,” he said softly. ‘Not 
our old friend, Jack o’ Judgment, 
surely !” 

“What is it?’ asked Pinto. 

“A little alarm I’ve had fixed under 
one of the treads of the stairs,” 
the other. “I don’t like to be taken 
unawares.” 

“Perhaps it is Crewe,” suggested the 
other. 

“Crewe went 
said the colonel. 
visitor.” 

They waited for some time and then 
there was a knock at the outer door. 

“Open it, Pinto.” As the other did 
not instantly move, he commanded: 
“Open it, do you hear! What are you 
afraid of ?” 

“Y’m not afraid of anything,” re- 
torted the Portuguese, and flung out of 
the room. 

Yet he hesitated again before he 
turned the handle of the outer door. 
He flung it open and stepped back. He 
would have gone farther but the wall 
was at his back and he could only stand 
with open mouth, staring at the visitor. 
It was Maisie White. 

She returned his gaze steadily. 

“T want to see Colonel Boundary,” 
she said. 

“Certainly, 
huskily. 

He shut the door and 
into the colonel’s presence. 
eyes narrowed as he saw the girl. He 
suspected a trap and looked past hei 
as though expecting to see an escort 
behind her. 

“This is an 
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She was carrying a thick package, 
and this she laid on the table. 

“I’m sorry it is so late,’ she said 
calmly, “but I have been all the eve- 
ning checking my father’s accounts. 
This is yours.” j 

She handed the package to the col- 
onel. 

“That parcel contains bank notes to 
the value of twenty-seven thousand, 
three hundred pounds,” said the girl 
quietly. “It represents what remains 
of the money which my father drew 
from your gang.” , 

“Tainted money, eh?’ said the col- 
onel humorously. “I think you’re very 
foolish, Miss White. Your father 
earned this money by legitimate busi- 
ness enterprises.” 

“T know all about them,” she said. 
“[ won’t ask you to count the notes, 
because it is only a question of getting 
the money off my own conscience, and 
the amount really doesn’t matter.” 

“So you came here alone to make 
this act of reparation?” asked the 
colonel. 

“T came here to 
reparation,” she replied steadily. 
alone, eh? Surrounded en 
tirely by police. Mr. Stafford King is 
in the offing, waiting outside in a taxi, 
or probably waiting on the mat,” said 
the colonel in the same tone. “Well, 
well, you’re quite safe with us, Miss 
White.” 


Iie took up the package and tore off 
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“Not 


the wrapping, revealing two wads of 
bank notes, and ran his finger along 
the edges. 

“And how are you going to live?” he 
asked. 
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[ suppose it doesn’t include the house 
he bought, or the car?” 

“I’ve sold everything,” said the girl 
quietly. “Every piece of property he 
owned has been realized, and that is 
the proceeds.” 

With a little nod she was withdraw- 
ing, but Pinto barred her way. 

“One moment, Miss White,” he said, 
and there was a dangerous glint in his 
eyes. “If you chose to come here alone 
in the middle of the night e 

The colonel stepped between them 
and swept the Portuguese backward. 
Without a word he opened the door. 

“Good night, Miss White,” he said. 
“My kind Mr. Stafford 
King, who, I suppose, is somewhere on 
the premises, and to all the bright lads 
of the criminal intelligence department 
who are at this moment watching the 
house.” 

She smiled, but did not take his prof- 
fered hand. 

“Good-by,” she said. 

The colonel accompanied ‘her to the, 
outer door and switched on all the stair 
lights, as he could from the master 
switch near the entrance to his flat, and 
waited until the echo of her footsteps 
had passed away before he came back 
to the man. 

“You're a 
Pinto,” he said quietly; ‘“‘you have on 
of the brightest minds in the gang.” 

“Tf she comes here alone——” began 
Pinto. 

“Alone!” snarled the 
hinted a dozen times, if I hinted once, 
that she’d come with a young army of 
police. The first shout she made would 
have been the signal for your arrest 
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suspected, a man was standing by the 
door and followed the girl into the cab 
before it drove away. 

“She timed her visit. I suppose she 
gave herself five minutes. If she’d 
been here any longer they would have 
been up for her, make no mistake 
about that, Pinto.” 

The colonel drew down the blinds 
with a crash and began pacing the 
room. He stopped at the farther end 
and looked at the wall. 

“Do you know, I’ve often wondered 
judgment damaged that 
“He’d got me guessing 


why Jack o’ 
wall?” he said. 
and I’ve been guessing ever since.” 

“You thought it was a foolish stunt?” 
said Pinto, glad to keep his master off 
the subject of his Huddersfield blunder. 

The colonel shook his head. 

“I shouldn’t think it was that,’ he 
said. “It was not like Jack o’ Judg- 
ment to do foolish things. He has an 
object in everything he does.” 

“Perhaps it was to get you out of the 
the morning and make a 

your papers,” suggested 


room for 
search of 
Pinto. 

Again the colonel shook his head. 

‘He knows me better than that. He 
knew very well that I would shift every 
document from the room, and that there 
was nothing for his bloodhounds to 
discover.” He thought a moment, 
pulling at his long, yellow mustache, 
“Maybe,” he said to himself, 
“maybe——” 

“Maybe what?” asked Pinto. 

“The workmen may have been up 
to some kind of deviltry. They might 
have been policemen, for all I know.” 
He shrugged his shoulders. “Anyway, 
and if he’s made a dis- 
overy, why, | think we should 
heard about it. Now, Pinto’”—his tone 
changed——‘‘I’m not going to talk to you 
iny more about Crotin. You’ve made 
it, and I ought 
We have two matters to 


that’s long ago, 


have 


a mess of never to 


hay e sent you, 
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settle. Crewe wants to quit, and I think 
you're getting ready to run away.” 

“Me?” said Pinto with virtuous in- 
dignation. ‘Do you imagine I should 
leave you, colonel, if you were in for a 
bad time?” 

“Do I imagine it?’ The colonel 
laughed. ‘Don’t be a fool. Sit down. 
When did you see Lollie Marsh last?” 

Pinto considered. 

“IT haven't seen her for weeks?’ 

“Neither have I,” said the eolonel. 
“Of course she has an excuse for stay- 
ing away. Shes never comes unless 
she’s sent for. If we've got a 
‘prospect’? we want to lead down the 
easy path, why, there’s nobody in [Lon- 
don who can do it like Lollie. And I 
understand you had some disagreement 
with the young lady over Maisie 
White ?” 

“She interfered 

“And probably saved your life,” re- 
marked the colonel meaningly. ‘No, 
you have no kick against Lollie for 
that.” 

He pulled open the drawer of his 
desk, took out a card and wrote rap- 
idly. 

“Tl put Snakit on her trail,” he said. 

“Snakit!” said the other contemptu 
ously. 

“He’s all right for this kind of 
work,” said the colonel, alluding to the 
little detective whom he had _ bought 
over from Maisie White’s service; 
“Snakit can trail her. He does nothing 
for his keep—and Lollie doesn’t know 
him, does she?” 

“| don’t think so,” said Pinto ab 
sently. “If you believe that Loilie is 
double-crossing you why 
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me, colonel. I’m trying to do the right 
thing by you.” 

“And you'll soon get tired of trying,” 
said the colonel. “Don’t worry, Pinto. 
I know just how much I can depend 
upon you and just what your loyalty 
is worth. You'll sell me at the first 
opportunity, and you'll be dead about 
the same day. I only hope for your 
sake that the opportunity never arises. 
That’s that,” he said as he finished the 
card and put it on one side. “Now 
what is the next thing?’ He looked 
up at the ceiling for inspiration. 
“Crewe,” he said; “Crewe is getting out 
of hand, too, I put him on a job to 
trace Snow Gregory’s past. | haven't 
seen or heard of him for two days, 
either.” 

Somebody laughed. It was a queer 
little far-away laugh, but Pinto recog- 
nized it, and his hair almost stood on 
end. He looked across at the colonel 
with ashen face and then swung round 
apprehensively toward the door. 

“Did you hear that?” he whispered. 

“T heard it—thank the Lord!’ 
the colonel, and fetched a long sigh. 

Pinto gazed at him in amazement. 

“Why,” he said in a low voice, “that 
was Jack o’ Judgment!” 

“IT know,” said the colonel, nodding, 
“but I still thank the Lord!” 

He got up slowly and walked round 
the room, opened the door that led to 
his bedroom and put on the light. The 
room was empty and the only cupboard 
which might have concealed an intruder 
was wide open. He came back, walked 
into the entrance hall and opened the 
door softly. The landing was empty, 
too. He returned after fastening the 
and slipping the bolts—bolts 
which he had fixed during the previous 
week, 

“You wonder why I held a th 
giving service?” said the colonel slow ly. 
“Well, I’ve heard that laugh before, and 
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ment in the flesh than Jack o’ Judgment 
wandering loose around my nut.” 

“You heard it before?” said 
“Here?” 

“Eere in this room,” said the colonel. 
“I thought I was going daft. You're 
the first person who has heard it beside 
myself.” He looked at Pinto. “A 
fierce prospect, isn’t it?” he said 
gloomily. “Let’s talk about the 
weather !” 
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HIcRE was no hope for Phillopoli 
from the first. The case again 

him was so clear and so damning that 
the magistrate before whom the pre 
liminary inquiry was heard had no hesi- 
tation in committing him to trial at the 
Old Bailey on a charge of receiving 
stolen goods. Every article which had 
been stolen from the diamond smiths’ 
company had been recovered in hi 
flat. The police experts gave evidence 
to the effect that he had been a sus 
pected man for years, and that his 
method of earning a living had on sev 
eral occasions been the subject of police 
inquiry. He was known to be, so the 
evidence ran, the associate of criminal 
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characters. 

The woman who passed as his wife 
had nothing good to say of him, It 
was not she who had admitted the 
they found her in at 
Phillopolis wa 


tay 


Indeed, 
upper room, locked in. 
something of a tyrant, and on the « 
of his arrest he had had a quarrel witl 
the woman, who had threatened to 
expose him to the police for some other 
breach of the law. He had beaten he: 
and locked her into an upper bedroom, 
and this act of tyranny had proved his 
downfall, if it were true, as he 
so vehemently, that the articles whi 
room had 


poli Cc. 


wi re 


were found in his been 


planted there. 
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save Selby, who had been summoned 
to the colonel’s presence and had ar- 
rived in the early morning. 

“He hasn’t a ghost of a chance,” re- 
ported Selby, who had a lifelong ac- 
quaintance with criminals of the meaner 
sort, and had spent no small amount 
of his time in police courts, securing 
evidence as to the virtue of his pro- 
tegés. “If he doesn’t get ten years I'll 
be surprised.” 

“What does Phillopolis say?” 

“He swears that the goods were not 
in his flat when he went out that night,” 
he said; “but if they were planted the 
work was done thoroughly. The de- 
tectives found jewel cases under 
cushions, hidden in cupboards, on the 
tops of shelves, and one of the best bits 
of swag—a wonderful diamond neck- 
lace—was discovered in his boot, at the 
bottom of his trunk.” 

The conversation 
Green Park, which was a_ favorite 
haunt of the colonel’s. He loved to 
sit on a chair by the side of the lake, 
watching the children sailing their 
boats and the ducks mothering their 
broods. He was silent. His eyes were 
bent upon the efforts of a small boy 
to bring a little waterlogged boat to 
a level keel, and apparently he had no 
other interest. 

“Have a cigar, Selby,” he said at 
last. “What is the news in your part 
of the world?” 

Selby was carefully biting off the end 
of his gift. 

“Nothing much,” he said. “We got 
some letters the other day from Mrs. 
Crombie-Brail. Her son has got into 
trouble at the Cane. Lew Litchfield 
got them. He was doing a job in Man- 
chester.” 

Lew Litchfield was a bright young 
burglar of whom the had 
heard, and he knew the kind of “job” 
on which Lew was engaged. 

“You bought ’em?” he asked. 

“T gave him a tenner for them,” 


took place in 


colonel 
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Selby. 
use.” 

The colonel shook his head. 

“That’s not the kind of letter that 
brings in money,” he said. ‘You can‘ 
bleed a mother because her son got into 
trouble—at least, not for more than a 
hundred.” 

“Letters have been scarce lately,” 
said his agent disconsolately; “I think 
people have either given up keeping or 
writing them,” 

“Maybe,” said the colonel. “Any- 
way, I didn’t bring you down to talk 
about letters. I’ve work for you.” 

Selby looked uneasy, and that in it- 
self was a discouraging sign. Usually 
the little crook from the north hailed 
any job of any kind with enthusiasm. 

It was an unmistakable proof to the 
colonel that he was losing grip, that the 
magic of his name and all that he 
implied in the way of protection from 
punishment was less than it had been. 

“You don’t seem very pleased,’ he 
said. 

Selby forced a smile. 

“Well, colonel,” he said, “I’ve a feel- 
ing they’re after us, and I don’t want 
to take any risks.” 

“You'll take this one,” said the col- 
onel. “There's somebody to be put 
away.” 

The man licked his lips. 

“Well, I’m not in it,” he said. “I 
had enough with that Hanson_ busi- 
ness.” 

“By ‘put away’ I don’t mean mur- 
dered or illtreated in any sense,” said 
the colonel, “and, besides, it is one of 
our own people.” 

But even this assurance did not sat- 
isfy the man. 

“T don’t like it,” he said. 
me that this Jack o’ Judgment—— 

“Just forget Jack o’ Judgment for a 
minute and think of yourself,” retorted 
the colonel. “You've made your pile, 
and you find that England’s getting a 

hot for you, don’t you?” 


“IT don’t think they’re much 
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“T do indeed,” said the man fer- 
vently. “You know, colonel, I was 
thinking that a trip to America wouldn’t 
be a bad idea.” 

“There are plenty of places to go 
to without going to America,” said the 
colonel. “I tell you that I mean Lollie 
no harm.” 

“Lollie?” Selby was surprised and 
showed it. “She hasn't se 
“T don’t know what she’s done yet, 
but I think it is time she went away,” 
said the colonel; “and so far as I can 
judge, it is time you went, too, Selby. 
I don’t know whether Lollie is betray 
ing us, and maybe I’m doing her an 
injustice,” he went on, “but if I put up 
to her a suggestion that she should 
leave the country maybe she’d turn me 
down. You know how suspicious these 
women are. The only idea I can think 
of is to scare her and make her run 
quick and sudden, and I want you to 
provide the means.” 

Selby was waiting. 

“T bought a motor boat, a swift one. 
I have it ready at Twickenham, and 
you can get all your goods on board 
and go 

“Where? 

“Anywhere you like,” 
colonel, “Holland, Denmark 
as another, and it'll be a 
good seagoing boat. You see, my idea 
is this: If I think Lollie is negotiating 
_to put us away | can give her a fright 

which will make her jump at the means 
of getting out of England by the quick- 
shortest You 

th her and keep her under your eye 
until the trouble blows over.” 
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nothing in it 


exception to. I don’t even know that 
Lollie will refuse to go in the ordinary 
way, but I must make preparations.” 

“Tt is a reasonable suggestion,” said 
Selby after considering the matter for 
a few minutes. “I’lkdo it, colonel.” 

“You'd better bring a couple of men 
to London who can handle Lollie if 
she gives any trouble. No, no,” said 
the colonel, raising his hand in digni- 
fied protest, “there’s going to be noth- 
ing rough. How can there be? You'll 
be in charge of it all, and it is up to 
you as to how Lollie is treated.” 

It did not occur to Selby until an 
hour later to ask the colonel 
knew that his hobby was motor boating, 
but by that time the colonel had gone. 

It was true, as Boundafy said, that 
the gang was badly scared. It wa 
equally true that they needed only one 
jar before it became a case of every 
man for himself. Already even tl 
minor members making thei 
preparations to break away. The red 
light was burning clear before all eyes. 
But none knew how readily the colonel 
had recognized the signs, and how, in 
spite of his apparent philosophy and 
his contempt of danger, he, more than 
any of the others, was preparing for 
the 

Jack o’ 
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Judgment, he told 
was playing his game better than he 
could play if The 
Phillopolis had removed one of the men 
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who might have been an inconvenient 


witness against him. White was gone, 


Raoul was gone. He had planned the 
disappearance of Selby, a most danget 
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Circus, up St. Bride Street to Hatton 
Garden, and turned into the office of 
Myglebergs. 

Mr. Mygleberg, a very suave and 
polite gentleman, received him and 
ushered him into a private room. This 
shrewd Dutchman had no illusions as to 
the colonel’s probity, but he had no 
doubt either that the big man could pay 
handsomely for everything he bought. 

“I’m glad you’ve come, colonel,” he 
“T have been expecting you for 
a couple of days. We have just had 
a wonderful parcel of stones from 
Amsterdam, and I think some of them 
would suit you.” 

He disappeared and came back with 
a tray covered with the most beautiful 
diamonds tfat had ever left the cutter’s 
hands. The colonel went over them 
slowly, examining them and putting a 
select number aside. 

“T’ll take those,” he said; and Mr. 
Mygleberg laughed. 

“They’re the best,” he conceded. 
“Trust you to know a good thing when 
you see it, colonel !” 

“What have I to pay for these?” 

Mygleberg made a rapid calculation 
and put the figures before Colonel 
Boundary. 

“It is a big price,” said the colonel, 
“but I don’t think you have over- 
charged. Besides, I could always sell 
them again for as much as that.” 

Mr. Mygleberg nodded. 

“Tl think you are wise to put your 
money into stones, colonel,” he said; 
“they. always go up and never go down 
in value. You can lose other things. 
They're easy, and they’re always con- 
vertible. I always tell my partner that 
if I ever become a millionaire I shall 
invest every penny in stones.” 

The colonel paid for the gems from 
a thick wad of notes he took from his 
hip pocket. They were, in point of 
fact, the identical notes which Maisie 
White night 


said. 


had handed to him the 
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previous. He waited while the jewels 
were made up into a little oblong pack- 
age, heavily sealed and inscribed with 
the colonel’s name and address, and 
then, shaking hands with Mygleberg 
and fixing a further appointment, he 
went out into Hatton Garden, whistling 
a little song and apparently the picture 
of contentment. 

He was getting ready for flight, too. 
This, the first of the many packages 
which he intended depositing in the 
private safe of his bank, would go with 
the ever-increasing pile of American 
gold bonds of high denomination which 
filled that steel repository. [or months 
the colonel had been converting his 
property into paper dollars. They were. 
more easily negotiated and less traceable 
than English bank notes, and they were 
more get-at-able. A big balance in the 
books of the bank might be creditable 
and, given time, convertible into cash. 
Then nobody knew but himself the 
amount standing to his credit. He was 
not at the mercy of prying bank clerks 
or a manager who might be reached by 
the police. At a minutes’ notice, and 
without anybody being the wiser, he 
could demand the contents of his safe- 
deposit box and walk from the bank 
premises without a soul being aware 
that he was carrying the bulk of his 
fortune away. 

He took a cab and drove now to the 
bank premises. Ferguson, the manager, 
received him. 

“(Good morning, colonel,” he said. “‘] 
Was just writing you a note. You know 
your account is getting very low.” 

“Ts that so?” said the colonel in sur 
prise. 

“T thought you wouldn’t realize the 
fact,” said Ferguson, “but you’ve been 


$9 


drawing very heavily of late.” 

“T’ll put it right,’ said the colonel 
“Tt is not overdrawn?” he asked jocu 
larly, and Ferguson smiled. 

“You’ve eighty thousand pounds 
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account B,” he said. “I suppose you 
don’t want to touch that?” 

Account 1b was the euphonious name 
for the fund which was the common 
property of all the leaders of the Boun- 
dary gang. 

“Unless you're anxious that I should 


get penal servitude for fraudulently 


said 
“No, 


to-day. 


converting the company’s funds,” 
the colonel in the same strain. 
I'll fix my account some time 
In the meantime”—he produced a pack- 
age from his hip pocket—“I want this 
to go into my safe-deposit box.” 

“Certainly,” said Ferguson, and 
truck a bell. A clerk answered the 
call. ‘Take Colonel Boundary to the 
vaults. He wants to deposit something 
in his box,” he said. “Or would you 
like me to do it, colonel?” 

“I'll do it myself,” said the colonel. 

He followed the clerk down the spiral 
staircase to the well-lit vault, and with 
the key which the man handed him 
opened box 20. -It was divided into two 
compartments, that on the left consist- 
ing of a deep drawer, which he pulled 
It was half filled with American 
paper currency, as he knew—currency 
neatly parceled and carefully packed 
by his own hands. 


out. 


“T often wonder, Colonel Boundary,” 
aid the interested clerk, “why you 
don’t use the bank safe. When a cus 
tomer has his own, you know, we are 
not responsible for any of his losses.” 

“T know that,” said the colonel 
ially. “Still, one must take a risk. 


gen- 
He placed the package on the top of 
the money, pushed back the drawer 
locked the safe and handed the key to 
the young man. 
“J think the bank takes enough 
ithout 
ore,” he said, “and, besides, I like to 
ke a little risk myself sometimes.” 


, 41 
asking them te accept any 


said the cl 


colonel shot 


I’ve heard,” rk inn 


vy, and the 1estion 


5 1OOK at the young mat 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


rHE VOICE AGAIN, 


H® left the bank with the sense of 

having done his duty by himself. 
He had not planned the route by which 
he was leaving the country, or the hour. 
Much was to happen before he shook 
the dust of England from his feet, and 
as he had arranged matters he would 
have plenty of time to think things over 
before he made his departure. 

A great deal happened in the next 
few days to make him believe that the 
necessity for getting away was not very 
urgent. He met Stafford King in the 
park one morning, and Stafford had 
been unusualiy communicative and 
friendly. Then the whispering voices 
in the flat had temporarily ceased and 
Jack o ‘Judgment had given him no sign 
of his existence. It was five days after 
he had made his deposit in the bank 
that the first shock came to him. He 
found Snakit waiting on returning from 
a matinée, and the little detective was 
so important and mysterious that the 
colonel knew something had been dis 
covered. 

“Well,” he asked, closing the door, 
“what have you found?” 

“She is in communication with the 
police,” said Snakit; “that’s what I’ve 
found.” 

“Lollie ?” 

“Miss Marsh is the lady. In 
munication with the police,’ said the 
other impressively. 

‘Now just tell me what you mean,” 
said the colonel. “Do you mean she’s 
on speaking terms with the policeman 
on point duty at Piccadilly Circus?” 

“T mean, sir,” said Snakit with dig- 
“that she’s in the habit of meeting 


com 


. Stafford King, who is a well-known 
at Scotland Yard.” 
“ag niger en , PA Aree 
le is well known here, too,” inter- 
rupted the colonel, “where does she 
es. on 
eet him 


In all sorts of queer places—that’s 
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the suspicious part of it,” said Snakit, 
who had joyously entered thoroughly 
into the work which had been given 
to him, without realizing its unlawful 
character. 

He had accepted the colonel’s story 
that he was the victim of police persecu- 
tion without question, and as this was 
the first news of any importance he 
had been able to bring to his employer, 
he was naturally inclined to make the 
most of it. : 

“He has met her twice at eleven 
o'clock at night, at the bottom of St. 
James’ Street, and walked up with her, 
very deeply engaged in conversation,” 
said Snakit, consulting his note book. 
“He met her once at the foot of the 
steps leading down from Waterloo 
Place, and they were together for an 
hour. This morning,” he went on, 
speaking slowly, and evidently this was 
his titbit, “this morning Mr. Stafford 
King went to the Cunard office in Cock- 
spur Street and booked cabin seventeen 
on the shelter deck of the Lapland for 
New York.” ~ 

“In what name?” 

“In the name of Miss Isabel Tren- 
ton.” 

The colonel nodded. 
that Lollie had 
story rang true. 

“When does the Lapland sail?” he 


asked, and again the detective consulted 


It was a name 


| and the 


used before 


his book. 

“Next Saturday,” he said, “from 
Liverpool.” 

“Very 
“Thank you, Snakit; 
well. See if you can pick them up to- 
night, or’—he thought a moment—‘no, 


I'll have a 


said the colonel. 


you've done very 


good,” 


don’t shadow her to-night. 
talk with her.” . 
The news disturbed him. Lollie was 
getting ready to run away—that was 
unimportant. But she was 
away with the 
who had booked her 
meant that they had got as much ou 


running 
e rs 9 r 64) We 

assistance of the police, 
That 


passage. 
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of her as she had to tell, and were 
helping her out of the country before 
the blow fell. That was not only im- 
portant, but it was grave. Either the 
police were going to strike at once 
or—— -- 

An idea struck him and he telephoned 
to Pinto. Another call got him into 
touch with Crewe, and these three were 
in consultation when Selby came that 
afternoon. 

He arrived at an unpropitious time, 
for the colonel was in a cold fury, and 
the object of his wrath was Crewe, 
who sat with folded arms and 
face, looking down at the table. 

“That gentleman business is played 
out, Crewe,” stormed the colonel, ‘and 
I’m just about tired of hearing what 
you won’t do and what you will do! If 
Lollie’s given us away she has got to go 
through it.” 

“What use will it be, supposing she 
has?” said the other doggedly. “I don’t 
for a moment believe she has done any- 


But suppose she has 


tense 


thing of the sort. 
given you away, what are you going 
to do? Add to the indictment? She’s 
sick of the game and wants to get away 
somewhere where she can live a decent 
life.” 

“Oh, you've been discussing it with 
her, have you?” said the colonel with 
dangerous calm. “And maybe you also 
are sick of the game and want 
away and live a decent life 
ber hearing you say somethi 
sort a few weeks ago.” 

“We're all sick of it,” said we. 
“Look at Pinto. Do you think he’s 
pleased ?”’ 

Pinto started. 

“Why do you bring me into it?” 
complained. “I’m 


to the last. 


standing by 
And I agre 


1 
it to know what 


colonel 


him that we oug! 


told 


“ 


LI1¢ porice. 
them  nothing,”’ 
that kind 


she know 2?” 


She’s_ told 
Crewe: “she isn’t 


be ies, WV hat d Ve 











“She knows a lot,” said the colonel. 
“I'll put a supposition to you. Suppose 
she’s Jack o’ Judgment.” 

Crewe looked at him in astonishment. 

“That’s an absurd suggestion,” he 
said. “How could she ber” 

“T’ll tell you how she could be,” said 
the colonel. “She has never been with 
us when Jack made his appearance. 
You'll grant that?’ 

Crewe thought for a moment. 

“There you're wrong,” he said; “she 
was with us the night Jack first came.” 

The colonel was taken aback. A 
theory which he had formed was de 
stroyed by that recollection. 

“So she was. That’s right, she was 
there! I remember he insulted her. 
But I’m certain she’s seen him since; 
I am certain she’s been working hand 
in glove with him since. Who was the 
Jack who went to Yorkshire?” 

It was Crewe’s turn to be nonplused. 

“Jack o’? Judgment must be working 


with a pal,” the colonel went on tri- 


umphantly, “and I suggest that that pal 

ollie Marsh.” r 

“That's a hel” 

Che colonel looked up quickly. 

“Who that?” he demanded 
harshly. 

Crewe shook his head. 

“It was not me,” he said. 

“Was it you, Selby ?” 

“Me?” said the astonished Selby. 
“No. I thought it was you who said 
it. It came from your end of the table, 
olonel.” 

rhe colonel got up. 

“There’s something wrong here,” he 
aid. 

“T’ve got it!” 
poke. “Did you 
uliar about the 


said 


It was Pinto who 
notice aynthing pe 
voice, colonel?” he 
I did, the first time I 
, and I’ve been wondering how 


sk ed eagerly. 
ieard it 
before, and now it 
struck me. It 
” 


l’d heard it just 


was a gramophone 
leg 


\ gramophone voice: 


Jack o’ Judgment 
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“It sounded like a voice on a speak- 
ing machine.” 

The colonel nodded slowly. 

“Now you come to mention it, I think 
you're right,” he said. “It sounded fa- 
miliar to me. Of course it was a 
gramophone voice.” 

They made a careful search of the 
apartment, taking down every book 
from the big shelf in one of the alcoves, 
and turning the leaves to discover the 
hidden machine. With this idea to 
guide them the search was more com- 
plete than it had been before. Every 
drawer in the desk was taken out, every 
scrap of furniture was minutely ex- 
amined, even the massive legs of the 
colonel’s writing table were tapped. 

Crewe took no part in the search, but 
watched it with a slight smile of amuse- 
ment, and the colonel, turning, detected 
this. 

“What the devil are you grinning 
about?” he said. “Why aren’t you 
helping, Crewe? You’ve got an inter 
est in this business.” 

“Not such an interest that I’m going 
to fool around looking for a gramo- 
phone voice that goes off at appropriate 
intervals,” said Crewe. ‘Doesn't it 
strike you that it would have to be a 
pretty smart gramophone to chip in 
at the right moment?” 

The colonel pondered this a minute 
and then went back to his place at the 
table, mopping his forehead. 

“Pinto’s right,” he said. “The fel- 
low has smuggled some fool machine 
into the flat, and we shall discover it 
later. I don’t how 
who controls it”—he 


sooner or know 
he controls it, or 
looked suspiciously at Crewe—“or who 
controls it,” he repeated. 

“You said that before,” said Crewe 
coolly, 

The colonel had something on his 
lips to say, but swallowed it. 

“We'll meet here to-night at eleven. 
I told Lollie to come. Now, Crewe,” 
he said in a more gentle tone, “you’re 
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in this up to the neck, and you've got 
to go through with it. After all, your 
life and liberty are at stake as much 
If Lollie’s played us false 


” 


as ours. 
we've got to be 

“Lollie has not played you false, 
colonel,” said Crewe. His face was 
very pale, the colonel noticed. “TI. like 
that girl, and ai 

“So that’s it?” said the colonel. “A 
little love romance introduced into our 
sordid commercial lives! Maybe you 
know what she’s been talking to Staf- 
ford King about?” 

Crewe did not immediately reply. 

“Do you?” asked the colonel. 

“T know she has been trying to get 
out of the country, to break with the 
gang, but that she has given you or 
any of us away is a lie. Lollie’s had 
a rotten life, and she’s just sick of it, 
that’s all. Do you blame her?” 

“There’s no question of blaming her 


or praising her,” said the colonel pa 
tiently; “the question is whether we 
condemn her, or whether she still has 
our confidence; and that we shall know 
to-night. You will be present, Crewe ?” 

“T shall be present, you may be sure,” 
said Crewe, and t! look in 


his face which Pinto, for one, did not 


were Was a 


like. 
XXXIT. 


AWAY, 


CHAPTER 


LOLLIE 


GOES 


T seemed to Swell Crewe that the 
scene was curiously reminiscent of 
a trial in which he had once participa- 
ted. The colonel, at the end of the 
long table, sat aloof and apparently 
noncommittal, a veritable judge and a 
merciless judge at thag. Pinto sat at 
his right, Selby on the left, and Crewe 
himself sat halfway between the girl at 
the further end of the table, and Vinto 
Loilie Marsh had no doubt as to why 
had been summoned, L[lfer pretty 
‘e was drawn, the hands which wer 
the table before her 


restless, but what Crewe noticed 


sped on 
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particularly was a certain untidiness 
both in her costume and in her usually 
well-coitfured hair. As though weary- 
ing of the part she had been playing, 
she was already discarding her make- 
up. 

“T hate to bring you here, Lollie, and 
ask you these questions,” the colonel 
Was saying, “but we are all in some 
danger and we want to know just where 
we stand with you.” 

She made no reply. 

“The charge against you is_ that 
you've been in communication with the 
police. Is that true?” 

“Tf you mean that I’ve been in com 
munication with Mr. Statford King, 
that’s true,” she said. “You told me to 
after him. UHaven’t I been for 
weeks -” 


get 


“That’s a pretty good excuse,” inter 
rupted the colonel, “but it won’t work, 
Lollie. You don’t get after a man like 
Stafford King and meet him secretly 
in St. James’ Street. And you don't 
get after him by seeing him for half an 
hour at a time, and I haven’t heard of 
you ever getting after a fellow to the 
extent of his paying for your passage 
to America.” 

She started. 

“You know the way it is done. You 
did it before, Lollie,” the colonel went 
on. “Now, you've got to be a good girl 
and tell us how far you’ve gone.” 

She did not reply. 

Pinto in his 
mean 


said 
‘we don’t 


‘Come, Lollie,” 
most engaging voice; 
you any harm, but we’ve got to look 
efter ourselves. What have you told 
Stafford King?” 

“T’ve told him nothing,” 
“at least, nothing about 
And what do think | 
him that he doesn’t already know ?” 
asked scornfully. “Why, Pinto, he’ 
rot you sized right down to the ground! 
Tell hi 


1 


1 


said the girl; 
pe opl 
could tell 
she 


you 


you 


1 


in half sizes! 


‘ told me things a 
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you that I had never heard before in 
my life.” 
Pinto went a dusky red. 
“That won't go,” he said roughl 


’ 


1. 
“he didn’t meet you to give you infor- 


mation.” 

“Didn’t he, though?” said the girl, 
nodding. ‘He told me all about the 
Orpheum, and the man who _ horse- 
whipped you, and 

With an oath the other started to his 
feet, touched in the tenderest spot. 

“Dry up, Pinto,” the colonel; 
“we all know that story’s true. But 
vhy did he tell you this, Lollie?” 

She hesitated. 

“Til tell you the truth,” she 
‘t’m sick of this life, colonel. | 
out of it all, and 


said 


said. 
want 
oO get and 
he's going to help me.” 

“A social reformer, eh?:” 
olonel. “I didn’t know the police went 
in for that sort of stunt. And when 
take this sudden liking for you, 
ollie 2?” 

‘It wasn’t a sudden liking at all,” she 
aid, “but I think it was because—well, 
because I stopped Pinto in the nursing 
and Miss White told him. I 
think that’s all.” 

rhe colonel looked down on his pad. 

“There’s something in that,” he said ; 
it sounds feasible. Didn’t he question 


away 


said the 


did he 


home 


your” raising his eyes. 
“About you?’ he said. 
‘About us!” corrected the colonel. 
“He 


rhe thing 


asked me nothing about you, 


about your habits or your 


nethods or about any o funny 
ness. I'll swear it,” she said. 

Your not going to believe that, 
demanded Pinto 

ee that she is lying and that she’s 


le-crossing you?” 


colonel 7” 


CTO 


’s neither lying nor double 
* Tt was Crewe wl 


don’t know what you 


colonel, but I am cony 
peaking the truth.” 


You!” Pinto laughed 


°tO you, 
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think you’re in a state of mind when 
you'd believe anything Lollie — said. 
And anyway you're probably in league 
with her.” 

“Youre a liar,’ said 
quietly that no one suspected the sur 
prising thing that would follow, for of 
a sudden his fist shot out and caught 
Pinto under the jaw, sending him 
sprawling to the floor. 

The colonel was instantly on his feet, 


Crewe, so 


his hand outspread. 

“That’s enough, Crewe,” he said 
harshly. “I'll have none of that!” 

Pinto picked himself up, his face 
livid. 

“You'll pay for that,” he said breath- 
lessly ; but Swell Crewe had walked to 
the girl and had laid his hand on hei 
shoulder. 

“TLollie,” he 
and I think the colonel is, too. If you’re 
going out of the country, why I'll sa 
good luck to you. You've made a ver) 
wise decision, and one which we shall 
all make—some of us perhaps 
late.” 

“Wait a 
Ife exchanged a glance with Selby, and 


aid, “I'm believing you, 


too 


moment,” said the colonel 
the man slipped quietly from the room. 
“Before we do any of that fare-thee 
well stuff I’ve got a few words to say 
Lollie. I’m with ¢ 
think it 1s you out 
country, but you're going out my wa 
“What do you mean?” she asked. 
Her Swell Cre: 
slee ve. 
“You're 


he colonel, 


‘rewe. | 


time welt 


hand clutched 


we "0 
Way, 


going out 


my 

and I swear no harm \ 

You're leaving to-night.” 
he asked, affrighted 

You'll 

Now bea sensible girl 

Selby will go 


come to you. 
“But how? 
“Selby will tell 


you, meet 


him downstairs 
and do a \ 
with you We made 
all prepara 

nieht.” 


\} ‘ 
What 
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savagely; “I’m running this show my- 
self. If you want to join Lollie later, 
why, you can. For the present she’s 
going just where I want her to go and 
in the way I have planned.” 

He held out his hand to the girl and 
she took it. 

“Good-by and good luck, Lollie!” he 
said. 

“But can’t I go back to my rooms?” 
she asked. 

He shook his head. 

“Do as I tell you,” he said shortly. 

She stood at the door, and for a 
moment her eyes met Crewe’s and he 
moved toward her. 

“Wait.” The colonel 
arm. “Good-by, Lollie,”’ 
shut on the girl. 

“Let me go,” said Crewe between his 
teeth. “If she trusts you I don’t. This 
is some trick of that dirty half-breed!” 

With a snarl of rage Pinto whipped 
his ever-ready knife from his hip 
pocket and flung it. It was the colonel 
who drew Crewe aside, or that mo 
ment would have been his last. 


gripped his 


and the door 


The 
knife whizzed past and was buried al 
most to the hilt in the wall. The colo 
nel broke the tense silence which fol 
lowed. 

“Pinto,” he said in his silkiest voice, 
“if you ever want to know what it 
feels like to be a dead man just repeat 
that performance, will you?” Then his 
rage burst forth. “I'll shoot either of 
you if you play the fool in front of 
You dirty little pickpocket 
You 


me again. 
that I’ve taken from the gutter! 
miserable little sneak thieves!” 

He let flood of abuse 
made even Crewe wince. 

“Ne down, 
finished up, out of breath. 

He went to the window an 
out. The car which he had hir 
the occasion was still 
door, and he distingui 
ing to the chauffeur 

“Listen you,” he said, ‘‘and espe 


loose a 
both of you.” 


ww sit 


standing 


hed Se 


You’re too trusting with 
these females. Maybe Lollie’s speak- 
ing the truth, but it is just as likely 
she’s lying. I’m not going to take your 
corroboration, you know, Crewe,” he 
said. “We've got to depend on her 
word. There’s nobody else can speak 
for her, is there?” 

Before Crewe could speak the colo- 
nel was answered. 

“Jack o’ Judgment! 
Judgment! He'll speak for Lollie!’ 

The colonel looked up with a curse. 
There was nobody in the room, but the 
voice had been louder than ever he had 
heard it before. It seemed as though it 
emanated from a disembodied spirit 
that was floating through the air. There 
was a knock at the outer door. 


you, Crewe. 


Poor old Jack o’ 


’ 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


WHERE THE VOICE LIVED. 


PEN it,” 


VOIce ; 


said the colonel in a low 


“open it, Crewe.” Ei 
pulled open the drawer and took out 


“And if it is Jack o’ Judg 


something. 
ment——”’ 

Crewe opened the door, his heart 
beating at a furious rate, but it wa 
Selby who came into the room and 
faced the half leveled gun of the col 
nel. 

“What do you want?” asked Bou 
ary quickly. “You fool, I told y 
not to lose sight of her!” 

“But when is she coming down?” 
asked Selby. ‘I’ve been waiting there 
all this time, and there’s a policeman 
at the the street. | 
dered whether you had seen him, too.” 
said the colonel 


oot” 
c O 
a 5 


corner of won 
**Not come down ?” 
here five minutes 
hook his head. 
hasn’t come down,” he 
certainly not passed her 
Is there any other 
could use,” iid 
head 


that she 


haking his 
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had new locks put on all the doors.” 
He thought a moment. “If she hasn't 
come down she went up.” 

They went up the stairs together and 
searched, first Pinto’s flat, and then the 
storerooms and empty apartments on 
the floor higher up. 

“Go down to the door and wait, in 
ase she tries to get out,’ said the 
colonel. 

He returned to the with the 
two men, and they looked at one an- 
other in frank astonishment. 

“Have you any idea what’s happened, 


Crewe?” 


room 


asked the colonel suspiciously. 
“No idea in the world,” said Crewe. 
“But she went downstairs,” 
colonel; “I heard the alarm click.’ 
‘The alarm?” questioned Crewe. 

I've got a buzzer under one of the 
treads of the stairs,” said the colonel; 
‘it is useful to know when people are 
oming up. It went off about 
she left.” 

Ten minutes passed, and Selby re 
turned to say that the policeman had 


said the 


tw enty 


seconds atter 


been making inquiries as to whom the 
belonged. 
“You'd bette 


Glonel, 


get it away, said the 
“and send away your men.” 

“They've gone,” said the other. 
wasn't taking any risks.” 

Ile disappeared to carry out the 
olonel’s instructions, and they heard 
the whine of the moving car. 

Boundary 


took out a 


Without a 


unlocked a cabinet and 
full decanter of 


word he poured three 


whisky. 
tiff 
doses into as many glasses and filled 


1em with soda. Each man was think 


ne id thinki o Peoe Ih; n inte 
ig, and thinking alter his own inte 


looked 


Pinto 


= 
boundary 
agger which 


as still embedded in 
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The Portuguese smiled sheepishly, 
walked to the wall and gripped the 
handle. Evidently the point had em- 
bedded in a lath, for the knife did not 
move. He pulled again, exerting all 
his strength, and this time succeeded in 
extracting not only the knife but a 
large portion of the plaster and a strip 
of the wall paper. 

“You fool!” said the colonel angrily. 
“See what you have done! Jumping 
Moses !” 

He walked to the wall and stared, 
for the dislodgment of plaster and 
paper had revealed three round, black 
disks, set flush with the plaster and only 
separated from the room by the wall- 
paper, which had been stripped. 

“Jumping Moses!” said the colonel 
softly. ‘‘Detectaphones!” 

He took Pinto’s knife from his hand 
and pried one of the disks loose. [t was 
attached to a wire which was embedded 
in the plaster, and this the colonel sev- 
ered with a stroke of the knife. 

“This is the business end of a micro 
phone,” he said. 

“The voice!” gasped Pinto; and the 
colonel 

“Of course. I was mad not to guess 
that,” he said, “that’s how he heard and 
Now 
to get to the bottom of this.” 

With a knife he slashed the plaster 
and exposed three wires that led 
straight downward and_= apparently 
through the floor. The colonel 
and eyed the débris thoughtfully. 
under this flat? 

isn't it? Of course—Lee’s!’ 
“T’m the fool!” 

He handed the knife back to Pinto, 

took 


nodded. 


that’s how he spoke. , we’re going 


rested 


“What is 


an electric torch from his pocket 
way from the flat. They 
the half darkened stairs 
the floor beneath, on which was situ 
l three sets The colo 
a bunch of keys and tried them 
door of the survevor’s office. 


that fitted, and 


ek atl 
led the 


sed down 


of offices. 


he found one 
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the door opened. He fumbled about 
for the electric switch, found it and 
flooded the room with light. It was a 
very ordinary clerks’ office, with a 
small counter, the flap of which was 
raised. Inside the flap he saw some- 
thing white on the floor, and, stooping, 
picked it up. It was a lady’s handker- 
chief. 

“L,” he read. “That sounds like 
Lollie. Do you know this, Crewe?” 

Crewe took the handkerchief and 
nodded. 

“That is Lollie’s,” he said shortly. 

“{ thought so. This is where she 
was when we were looking for her. 
Here with Jack o’ Judgment, eh? Let’s 
try the inner office.” 

The inner office was locked, but he 
had no difficulty in gaining admission. 
Inside this was a private office which 
was simply furnished and had in 
corner what appeared to be a telephone 
box. He opened the glass door and 
flashed his lamp inside. 
little desk, a pair of receivers fastened 
to a headpiece, and a small vuleanite 
transmitter. 

“This is where he sat,’ said the colo 
nel meditatively, pointing to a_ stool, 
“and this’—he lifted up the earpieces 
—‘‘is how he heard all our very inter 
esting conversations. (10 
Pinto. I want to try this transmitter.” 

He fixed the receiver to his ears and 
waited, and presently he heard dis 
tinctly the sound of Pinto closing the 
door of the room upstairs. Then he 
spoke through the receiver. 

“Do you hear me, Pinto?” 


“T hear you distinctly,” said Pinto’s 


one 


There was a 
oO 


upstairs, 


voice, 
“Speak a little lower. 
conversation with yourself and let me 


Carry on a 


try to hear you.” 

Pinto obeyed. He recited something 
from the Orpheum revue, a line or two 
of a song, and the colonel heard dis- 
He replaced the 


tinctly every syllable. 
earpicces where he had found them, 
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closed the door of the box and that 
of the outer office, and led the way 
upstairs. The whisky still stood upon 
the table and he lifted a glass and 
drained it at a draught. 

“If you're a linguist, Crewe, you'll 
have heard of the phrase: ‘Sauve qui 
peut. It means ‘Git!’ And that’s the 
advice [’m giving and taking. To-mor 
row we'll meet to liquidate the Bound- 
ary gang and split the gang fund.” 

He turned his companions out to get 
what sleep they could. For him there 
was little sleep that night. Before the 
dawn came he was at Twickenham, ex 
amining a big motor launch that lay in 
It was the launch which 
should have carried Lollie Marsh and 
Selby on their river and sea journey. 
It was provisioned and ready for the 
trip, but first the colonel had to take 
from a locker in the stern of the boat 
a small black box and disconnect the 
wires from certain terminals before he 
little which 


a boat house. 


ticked 
He had timed his bomb to’ go 
off at four in the morning, by which 
he calculated, Lollie Marsh and 
would be well out 


stopped a clock 


noisily. 


time, 


her escort to si 


For the colonel regarded no evidence 
that might be brought against him as 
inimportant. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
CONSCIENCE MONEY, 
HIE colonel was sleeping peacefully 
Pinto rushed into his bed 
room with the news. He was awake in 
a second and sat up in bed. 
“What!” he said incredulously. 
“Selby’s arrested,” said Pinto, hi 
“Tt’s awful! It’s dread 
we've got to get awa} 
I tell you they’ll have us 
Just shut up for a minute, \ 


colonel, swinging 


when 


voice shaking. 
ful! 
to day. 


Colone!. 


replied the 
and searching 


at i ed 


‘ ; of . 
Was hearing a littl gossip 


for his slij 
of one 
from 


of bed 


with the det interest 
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morning papers. “What is the charge 
against him?” 

“Loitering with intent to commit a 
felony,” said Pinto. “They took him 
to the station and searched his bag. 
He had brought a bag with him in 
preparation for the journey. And 
what do you think they found?” 

“I know what they found,” said the 
colonel; “a complete kit of burglar’s 
tools. The fool must have left his bag 
in the hall, and of course Jack o’ Judg 
ment planted the stuff. It is simple!” 

“What can we do?” Pinto 
pleadingly. ‘What can we do?’ 

“Engage the best lawyer you can. 
Do it through one of your pals,” said 
the lawyer. “It will go hard with 
Selby. He’s had a previous convic- 
tion.” 

“Do 
Pinto. 

He looked yellow and haggard and 
he had much to do to keep his teeth 
from chattering. 

“Not for a day or two,” said the 
colonel, “and we shall be away by then. 
Does know ?” 


asked 


you think he'll talk?” asked 


Crewe 
Pinto shook his head. 
“I ‘haven’t any time to run 
after that swine,” he said impatiently. 
“Well, you’d better do a little running 
now, then,” said the colonel; ‘‘we may 
want his signature for the bank.” 


at sa 
AVDOLII 


“What are you going to do?” 
‘T’m draw 
weve got, and I advise you to do the 
I suppose you haven’t made any 
preparations to get away, have you?” 


going to every penny 


same, 


Pinto, remembering with 


thankfulness that he had received a let- 


ter that 


“No,” lied 
morning from the aviator Cart 
machine 
start 
never 


wright, telling him that the 
in good order and ready to 
moment; ‘“‘no, I 

of getting away, colonel. 

said I'll stick 


” 


have 
I’ve 
to the colo- 
nel 

Bs ae 


10} DS 


said the colonel, and there 


was no very great faith in Pinto re- 
vealed in his grunt. 

Crewe came along an hour later and 
seemed the least perturbed of the lot. 

“Elere’s the check book,’ said the 
colonel, taking it from a drawer. 
“Now the balance we have’—he con- 
sulted a little waistcoat pocket note- 
book, is eighty-one thousand, three 
hundred and seventeen pounds. I sug- 
gest we draw eighty thousand pounds, 
split it three parts and separate to- 
night.” 

“What about your own private ac- 
count?” asked Pinto. 

“That's my business,” said the 
colonel sharply. He filled in the check, 
signed his name with a flourish and 
handed the pen to Crewe. 

Crewe put his name beneath, 
that the check was made payable to 
bearer, and handed the book to the 
colonel. 

“Here, Pinto.” The 
tached the form and blotted it. 
a taxicab, see Ferguson, and bring the 
money straight back here. Or, better 
go on to the New York Guaranty 
and change it into American money.” 
Pinto?” asked Crewe 


Saw 


colonel de- 
“Take 


still, 


“Do you trust 
bluntly after the other had gone. 

“No,” the colonel; “I don’t 
trust Pinto or you. And if Pinto had 
plenty of time I shouldn’t expect to sce 


said 


that money again. But he’s got to be 
back here in a couple of hours and I 
think he can get 
at the present juncture,” he 
run away be- 
how serious the 


don’t away before. 
Besides, 
reflected, “he 
cause he doesn’t know 


position is.” 


wouldn't 


“Where are vou going, colone! ?”’ 


asked Crewe curiously. “I mean, when 


you get away from here.” 


Boundary’s broad face creased with 
smiles. 

“\WWhat a foolish question to a 
said Tangier, 


Aires, 


1. 9°? 
cc!” he 


South 


Madrid, 


rimbuctoo, 
America, Buenos 


China— 


9 
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“Which means you’re not going to 
tell, and I don’t blame you,” said 
Crewe. 

“Where are you going?” asked the 
colonel. “If you’re a fool you'll tell 
me.” 

Crewe shrugged his shoulders. 

“To jail, I guess,’ he said bitterly ; 
and the colonel chuckled. 

“Maybe you've answered the ques- 
tion you put to me,” he said, “but I’m 
going to make a fight first. Dan Bound- 
ary is too old in the bones and hates 
exercise too much to survive the keen 
air and the bracing employment of 
Dartmoor—if we ever get there,” he 
said ominously. 

“What do you 
Crewe. 

“T mean that, when they’ve photo- 
graphed Selby and circulated his pic- 
ture, somebody is certain to recognize 
him as the man who handed the glass 
of water over the heads of the crowd 
when Hanson was killed.” 

“Was it Selby?’ gasped Crewe. “1 
I knew nothing about 


mean?’ demanded 


wasn’t in on it. 
st.” 

The colonel laughed again. 

“Of course you’re not in on 
thing,” he bantered. ‘Yes, it 
Selby ; and it is ten chances to one that 
the usher would recognize him again 
if he saw him. That would mean—- 
well, they don’t hang folks at Dart- 
moor.” He looked at his watch again. 
“T expect Pinto will be about an hour 
and a half,” he said. “You will excuse 
me,” he added with elaborate polite- 
“I have a lot of 

He cleared the drawers of his 
writing table by the simple process of 
pulling them out and emptying their 
contents upon the top He went 
through these with remarkable rapidity, 
into the 


any- 


Was 


ness; work to do,” 


throwing the papers one by one 
fire; and he was engaged in thi 
inte: wet 
WO Tei 

dy 27? 


ate « 
aiready 


tion when 


surprise; and then, after 
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other’s face, he demanded: ‘‘What's 


wrong ?” 

Pinto was incapable of speech. He 
just put the check down upon the table. 

“Haven’t they cashed it?” asked the 
colonel with a frown. 

“They can’t cash it,” said Pinto in 
a hollow “there’s no money 
there.” 

The colonel picked up the check. 

“So there’s no money there to meet 
it?” he said softly. ‘And why is there 
no money there to meet it?” 

“Because it was drawn out three days 
ago. I thought ’ said Pinto incoher- 
ently. “Il saw Ferguson, and he told 
me that a check for the full amount 
came through from the Bank of [ng 
land.” 

“In whose favor was it drawn?” 

Pinto cleared his throat. 

“In favor of the chancellor of the 
exchequer,” he said. ‘‘That’s why Fer- 
guson passed it without question. He 
said that otherwise he would have sent 


voice; 


a note to you.’ 

“The chancellor of the exchequer?” 
asked the colonel. ‘What does it 
mean ?” 

“Look here! Ferguson showed it to 
me himself.” He took a copy of the 
Times from his pocket and laid it on 
the table, pointing out the paragraph 
with trembling fingers. 

It was in the advertisement column 
and it was brief: 


+ 


The chancellor of the exchequer desires to 
acknowledge the receipt of eighty-one thou- 
sand pounds conscience money from Coloncl 
DD. B. 

“Conscience money !” 

The colonel sat back in his chair and 
laughed softly. He was _ genuincly 
amused, 

“Of course we can get this back,” he 
aid at last. “We can explain to the 
chancellor of the exchequer the trick 
that has been played upon us, but that 
means delay, and at the moment delay 
dangerous, I both 


is really suppose 
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you fellows have money of your own. 
| know Pinto has. How do you stand, 
Crewe?’ 
“T have a little,’ said Crewe, “but 
iestly i 
share of the gang fund.” 
“What about you, colonel?” 
“If [ may suggest 
and 


was depending upon my 
asked 
Pinto meaningly. 
it we should pool our 
divide.” 

The colonel smiled. 

“Don’t be silly,” he said tersely. “I 
doubt whether my balance at the bank 
is more than a couple of thousand 
pounds.” 

“But what about your private safe- 
deposit box?” persisted Pinto. “Aha! 
You didn’t know I knew that, did you? 
\s a matter of fact, Ferguson told me 
that——” 

“\Vhat the devil does Ferguson mean 
by discussing my business?” said the 
colonel wrathfully. ‘What did he tell 
your?” 

“He told me that the package was 
received and that he had put it with the 
other in your safe.” 

“Package?” The colonel’s voice was 
quiet, almost inaudible. 
was received? 


money 


“The package 
When was the package 


received ?” 

“Yesterday,” said Pinto. “He said it 
came and he put it with the other. Now 
what have you got in——” 

But the colonel was walking toward 
Pres- 
and 


his bedroom with rapid strides. 
ently he reappeared with his hat 
on. 

with me, Crewe. We'll go 
lown to the bank,” he said. “You stay 
here, Pinto, and report anything that 


1 - 
happens. 


hi > coat 


“Come 


\When they were on their way 
confided to the other: 
: | have a little money 


I'm willing to finance 


haven’t been a bad fellow, ( 
ly rotten turn 


only you ever ad 
introducing that fellow, Snow Gregory 


, 
1 


and you didn’t even do that, for I had 
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met him before you brought him from 
Monte—— \Vhich reminds me. Have 
you found anything about him?” 

“I have a letter here from Oxford, 
snid Crewe, ing his hand in his 
pocket. “I hadn’t opened my letters 
Pinto came. You'll find all the 
news there, if there is any news.” 

lie handed the envelope to the other, 
and transferred it to his 
pocket. 

“That'll keep,” he said. ‘‘What was 
I talking about? Oh, yes—Gregory. 
The whole of this business has come 
about through Gregory. Gregory made 
Jack o° Judgment, and Jack o’ Judg- 
ment has ruined us.” 

He sprang from the taxi at the door 
of the bank with an agile step and went 


With 


” 


putting 


when 


the colonel 


straight to the manager’s office. 
out any preliminary he began. 

“What is this package that came for 
me yesterday, Ferguson?” 

The manager looked surprised. 

“It was an ordinary package, similai 
to that which you put in the safe the 
other day. It was sealed and wrapped, 
and had your name on it. I[ rather 
wondered you hadn’t brought it your 
self, but it was put into your safe in 
the presence of two clerks.” 

“I'd like to see it,” said the colonel. 
the down the 
vaults and snapped back 
box 20. As he did so, 
faint musty 


ferguson led 
stairs to the 
the lock of 
Crewe 


Way 


was conscious of a 
odor. 

“T smell something,” satd the colonel 
uspiciously. 

lfe reached his hand 


and pulled open the long drawer, and 


into the box 
as he did so a cloud of sickly smelling 
lor the 
we heard Boundary 


from its interior. 


groan. 
under the 


the drawer out 


| looked in. There was nothing 
1 4 ©? 


‘kK Mass OT pup out of which 


1 gleamed a dozen pin points 


1 c > ; > mi >} 
‘ oT rage the coi ionel 
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turned the contents upon the stone floor of eight hundred thousand dollars was 
of the vault and raked it over with  indistinguishable from any other kind 
the end of his walking stick. The dia- of paper that had been treated with one 
monds were intact, and they at least of the most destructive acids known to 
were something; but the greater part chemical science. 

To be concluded in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 
Tuesday, April 13th. Do not forget that, as the magazine is published 
every week, you will not have to wait long for the 
final chapters of this stirring serial. 


‘% 


ESCAPES ARREST BY DESPERATE RUSE 

FTIR admitting his identity and pretending to be willing to accompany 

_ Detective Sergeant John J. Healy and Detective James P. Currier, who had 
gone to his home in New Haven to arrest him, Charles Howard, an alleged 
thief, shot both men and escaped. Howard, who is wanted in Chicago for 
stealing automobiles, permitted the detectives to enter his home, and said he 
would go with them quietly. But first he requested that he be allowed to get 
some money from a bureau drawer. The detectives acceded, and Howard, 
going to the bureau, took out a revolver and fired two shots into the body of 
Currier, who fell, wounded severely. 

Healy sprang at once toward the desperate man but was stopped by three 
bullets, all of which found lodgment in his body. Then Howard jumped from 
a window and ran. Crawling to the front of the house Currier fired two shots 
at the fleeing man, but he escaped. 


PHOTOGRAPH LEADS TO CAPTURE OF CRIMINAL 


OR several months Detectives Edward A. Kiley and John L. O’Brien, of 
the New York police force, had studied carefully the department’s pho- 
tographs of George Davis, a fugitive from justice, who was wanted in Chicago. 
Having received information that Davis probably would be found in the vicinity 
of Broadway and Forty-second Street, they frequented that district, hoping for 
a glimpse of their man, and at last their long vigil was rewarded. Davis, however, 
was not found on Broadway, but far uptown in an eastern section of the city. 
When accosted by the detectives, Davis, who has a long criminal record, 
declared that a mistake had been made, that he was not the man wanted by 
the Chicago police. Upon the officers insisting that he accompany them to 
police headquarters he submitted with good grace, still asserting that he was 


innocent of any wrongdoing. 

As soon as his finger prints had been taken and compared with those of 
the fugitive, the detectives’ suspicions were confirmed. Confronted with the 
evidence of the finger prints, Davis admitted his identity, and said he was ready 
to go back to Chicago to stand trial on the charge of having robbed a jewelry 
firm there of gems valued at about two hundred thousand dollars. 
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N last Tuesday’s issue, you will remember, we told you we were going to 
have a grand and glorious time in this week's Chat, printing a loi of let 
ters from thoughtful and appreciative readers. 

The letters speak—shout, we are forced to conclude—for themselves, .and 
thus need no comment from us. 

Take this one, directed to Louise Rice. Here, for example, the comment, 
that W. H. R. certainly got the bargain of his life when he bought that copy 
of Derecrive Story Macazine, would be superfluity. 

“My dear Miss Rice,” he writes, “not many months ago IT asked you why 
[I was a failure. You answered quite bluntly that I lacked assertiveness. 
Taking your advice to heart, I started in at once to advertise the fact that 
[ was an A No. 1 man in every respect, with the result that now I am compelled 
to fill out income-tax blanks, and am comrnanding a force of men instead of 
being myself commanded. I am now getting a salary of twenty-five hundred 
dollars a year. Before I heard from you I was working by the day. 

“T was lacking in initiative, and you gave it to me. This is a bouquet in 
your bonnet, which you should be proud of. 

“Can you tell me anything else about myself? Please don't use my name 
in the D. S. M.” 

Now, here is where the orchestra draws a long bow as we make a low 
bow, the readers rising to say: 


“Dear Epitor: With considerable pleasure I read in your January 2oth 
issue the request that readers of the Detective Story MaGAzine send criticism 
and suggestions to your creditable authors. We readers can only tell in what 
way their respective works appeal to us and that in which it does not, as the 
i such as come 


layman is certainly in no position to criticize the works of art 
from the pens of the authentic, intelligent, and accomplished staff of authors 
connected with your magazine—and they are all that. 

“However, you ask us to voice our personal opinion, so here’s mine: 

“The type of stories that appeal to me most are those written by Johnston 
McCulley. His ‘Black Star’ stories were the most interesting I have ever read, 
and believe me, I do a lot of reading. 

“Starting right under the title he bursts forth with action. No preliminars 
description of the dew besprinkled flowers bursting into bloom, the trees with 
their leaves rustling lightly to the breeze, and the majestic hills a purplish blu 


in the background—all of which have no direct connection with the story. 1 
some people, but I am unable to keep mv 


know this sort of thing appeals to 


t 
am 


interest warm in a story padded with unnecessary description. However, | 
wandering from the point and must get back to my praise of Mr. McCulley’ 

“TI like his selection of characters. They cre te a great deal of interest 
His plots are wonderful; keep you in suspense and work up to 


' 
worl 


in themselves. 
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a perfect conclusion. He has superb ideas that must be the envy of every 
author. His free, easy sentences leave everything clear in one’s mind. 
“Congratulations, Johnston McCulley. Your work is great, and has afforded 


me many an evening’s pleasure. 

“All your other authors deserve to be commended. They are top-notchers, 
every one, and I enjoy their yarns immensely. Doctor Poate’s work is extremely 
interesting and shows extraordinary intellect. An accomplished man, indeed! 
If he is as good a doctor as he is a writer he must rank at the head of his 
profession. 

“Herman Landon, Scott Campbell, and Alan Graham are ali favorites of 
mine. Their stories are fine. 

“Sax Rohmer is a literary genius. He uses a good bit more description 
than I care for, but his work shows extreme talent. His stories are interesting, 
and his plots are wonderful. He must be an Englishman, or he must have 
spent a good deal of time in London, for he knows more about that city than 
I do of my own. 

“Well, in summing up, will say that you are quite right about story writing 
being nine-tenths perspiration. I’ve tried it. J have formed a few plots in 
my mind that I think would pan out all right, but when it comes to putting them 
on paper, they’re all wrong. Only talent and a great deal of practice can do it 

“T’'ll close now with best wishes for Detective Story MaGazINe. I haven’t 
missed a copy for many a year. It certainly is great. Keep up the good work. 
Respectfully, Ricard Kworp. 
“New York City.” 


ere 


“Dear Epitor: Just a line to let you know that I am a reader of DrtTeEcTIVvi 
Story Macazine. I have just finished reading ‘Carden, Crook Comedian.’ It 
is one of the best. Give us more like it. ‘Fair and Colder’ was a good ‘un, 
too. I like a story in which a clever crook comes out on top once in a while. 

“The copy of Detective Stories I have before me has whiled away four 
am at the N. Y. C. Station, Buffalo, N. Y., waiting for con 


i 


weary hours. | 
nections. Yours truly, Percy D. Tuompson. 

“Toronto, Canada.” 

BPA BS 

“Dear Epitor: Approximately two years ago I did not believe in reading 
magazines, strange as it may seem, and a friend of mine, who at that time 
received the Detective Story Macaztne through one of the newspaper stands, 
happened to leave it where I could look at it. 

“Ever since that time I have been reading the Detective StorRY MAGAZINi 
I have missed a few issues, which I exceedingly regret. I wish to say frankly 
that the Detective Story Macazine and the WesTeERN Story MAGAZINE are 
the only two publications I know of that are really Goop books. 

“Among your authors I think Ernest M. Poate is the best. His ‘Doctor 
Bentiron’ stories are written up to the mark. Among your other authors, John- 
ston McCulley, Kahler, Landon, and Chapin are the best. ‘The Spider’ stories 
very good, and I should heartily like to see more of them. 

““Nrs. Monck’s Revenge,’ a serial story just completed in your magazine, 
started out splendidly, but the end was—well, I didn’t care for it. 


“T have just received a letter from Miss Louise Rice, of your handwriting 


were 
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department, and if Miss Rice does not think me conceited I will say that what she 
says fits me exactly. 

“Wishing for the further success and outspread of the DETECTIVE SToRy 
MaGazine, I am, yours very truly, H, Francis SMITH. 


New Orleans, La. oossceee 


“Dear Epiror: I am very much interested in detective stories, and have 
read your magazine for years. Hugh Kahler’s stories, also Johnston McCulley’s, 
are especially interesting, and so I beg to ask you if in the very near future 
we may have the pleasure of another ‘Black Star’ story, also a ‘Blue Jean 
Billy Race,’ one of Charles W. Tyler’s creations. 

“Your serials are very interesting. The murder mysteries are the ones 

. igen 
I enjoy most. : ; . A READER. 

“Dear Mr. Epiror: Allow me to congratulate you on your good work. 
The Detective Story MaGazine is the best book published. I have been a 
constant reader since the first one and have yet to find a better publication. Real 
glad to hear that Mr. McCulley is back, and glad to hear that he has a new 
series of novels. If they beat the ‘Black Star’ series they must be fine. I 
believe the readers would rather have the ‘Black Star’ return. Ask Mr. Mc- 
Culley if he can’t help the ‘Black Star’ to escape. I would rather read a ‘Black 
Star’ story than eat a good meal. Keep up the good work. 

“With best wishes for future success, I remain, NorRMAN EGE. 

6s ans: ; ” 

Indianapolis, Ind. 23220¢4Ge 

“Dear Detective Story MaGazine: From cover to cover you are quite 
perfect. 

“Your ‘Headquariers Chat’ is most entertaining and instructive and 
the first thing I turn to when I am so fortunate as to lay hands on you, which 
has been pretty difficult for some time now, and my news dealer has been 
worried nearly to death by my numerous visits in search of you. I hope, how- 
ever, that all your troubles are over now. 

“Where is Harrington Strong that he does not give us more of his wonder- 
fully good, clean, and altogether wholesome stories? I have read his ‘Alias 
Madam Madcap’ several times, and still do not tire of it. 

“T just love Doctor Poate’s stories, particularly those about ‘Doctor Bent- 
iron,’ who is a wonderful character, and I do not feel that my imagination i 
playing me a trick when it tells me that Doctor Bentiron is really Doctor Poate 
on paper. I certainly would be most happy to meet Doctor Poate, for I do 
not feel that he is a stranger; quite the contrary, in fact, as I have made up 
a great friendship with Doctor Bentiron. You see, I make friends with all 
of my favorite characters and so enter into aH their joys and sorrows. 

“T would be sincerely unhappy if Mr. McCulley should let his ‘Thubway 
Tham’ get arrested. Tham is such a really likable character, even though hi 
business is shady. Please give us some more ‘Gray Phantom’ stories, too, 

“IT would be-very happy if I could meet Miss Rice. She is certainly a 
mistress of her art, for her delineations are absoluiely true and accurate. | 
would like to write of more of my ‘Paper Friends,’ as [ call the favorite char 
acters, but fearing to bore you, I wiil close, with best wishes. Very truly yours, 

“Boston, Mass. Lucite L. B. Houcuton.” 








If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in 
your office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
out inte the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclese a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you 
her expert opinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be 
revealed. 

Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting from 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account of 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefore sug- 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped, addressed envelope, and she will 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in a personal letter. 


Peprer.—That name may apply to your nature, as you suggest, but if it 
does it is in a very mild variety—say, that sweet paprika of the Hungarians 
which is more a spice than a pepper. What you think is your temper is your 
impatience, which is quite a different matter. If you really were hot-tempered, 
your pen pressure would not be so mildly even, nor your formations so rounded. 


Lut Lla_ny "Tag aant 
Futy Yor, 


Your impatience would disappear if you would train yourself to some 
very definite work, which would bid fair to satisfy your ambitions. 


H. M. B.—You possess a lot of good sense and practical ability. That is 
shown by your capitals. You are inclined to be far too easily influenced and 
too apt to be swayed by more dominant wills. That is indicated by the vei 
uncertain line of your writing. Your good humor, sincerity, moderation, and 
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ability to see a joke are all splendid traits. Better just try to resist a bit when 
having to do with people to whom you naturally yield. The specimen you 
inclose is one of them. ‘The rapid “running” hand, with its powerful arm pres- 
sure and its cryptic letter formations, shows exactly the sort of a person who 
is not lucky for you, unless you stiffen your backbone. It certainly is a curious 
thing that so many people have as friends and intimates, others who are actual 
detriments—although those others may, in themselves, be entirely worthy. 


Lottie D.—Why you girls will persist in considering young men as pos- 
sible life partners, when you do not feel even ordinary attachment for them, 
astonishes me. It is the most solemn and difficult of human relationships. Just 
because you like a home and enjoy managing a house, don’t marry a boy whom 
you state to be “a pleasant fellow.’ That is not the language of love, is it? 
Lots of small, exclusive hotels would pay you a good salary to do just the kind 
of work you like. The housekeeper of such a hotel always can work up, too, 
to larger ones, and they pay salaries that many a business man would be glad 
to accept. It’s really a good career. 

E. Cuirre.—I wish that you did not put those extra strokes on your “M.” 
Or, rather, I wish that you did not have that curious union of conceit, pride, 
and sensitiveness which causes you to make them. Aside from that, your writing 
shows a strong will and a mind which is blessed with an exceptional amount 
of imagination. A passionate distaste for ordinary life and for convention 
runs through all your letter formations. 


ar 


You are one of those persons who want such a lot that you don’t know 
where to begin to try to get it. 


JENNIE.—Your inquiry referred to the Legal Advice Department. 








EXPERT LEGAL ADVICE 
Conducted by LUCILE PUGH 


In writing the Expert Legal Advice Department please be careful to give full de- 
tails of your case, stating whether or not it has been before the courts previously, or 
whether or not it has been submitted to a lawyer of your locality. If you desire Miss 
Pugh to find a lawyer for you give your address with care: personal address, city, 
and State. Unless accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope your com- 
munication will be answered in this column. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


Epwarp CAMPpBELL.—Your inquiry, sent the editor in chief, was handed 
to me for reply. My answer is that a witness may take the stand on his own 
behalf, or may not, as he chooses. The jury is charged by the judge, in such 
cases, not to consider the refusal oi a defendant to testify as a point against 
him. The inquiry was answered more fully in a recent number. Your second 
question is a point of common sense, not of law. A murderer is a murderer, 
whether he is found out or not. 


LinpEN.—A contract of marriage, like any other contract, is made null 
and void if it can be shown that one of the parties to it was guilty of fraud or 
conspiracy. The fact which you relate would constitute a cause for annulment 
of a marriage, unless you have specifically condoned it. If you have, you 
cannot apply for annulment, but you might, in some States, get a divorce. 


Cuarcie.—If you speak with any loud tones; if you persist in following 
after being requested not to; if you cause any disturbance on the street—then 
you are guilty of a misdemeanor, but not otherwise. Personally, I do not see 
why you take that method. Letters are just as effective. If that fails, put the 
matter in the hands of a good lawyer. 


Preacy.—So-called “blue laws,” which include that of the whipping post, 


still can be found on the statutes of some States, but are not enforced. 


Rivers.—The case you mention shows that the person would be convicted 
on statutory grounds. It is, however, a case in which the judge might impose 
only a light sentence, especially if the defendant could bring forward condem- 
natory evidence as to previous conditions. 


Jounson, Sentor.—If the court has appointed a receiver for your business 
the best thing for you to do is to accept him in a friendly fashion and codperate 
with him. You may depend upon it that the receiver wishes to be on a friendly 
footing, for there is nothing in the world so unpleasant as acting in that capacity 
under antagonistic conditions. Earlier in my career I frequently had to take 
such work, and I often wished that the people for whom the court appointed me 
to act would realize that I was there to do the very best for them. You will 
simply defeat your own ends by fighting with the receiver. 


Mrs. SANGSTEN.—Your occupancy of the premises dates from the day you 
signed the lease, as stated therein, 























The How, When, and Where of Success 
Conducted by RUTHERFORD SCOTT 


If it is impossible for you to wait for Mr. Scott to touch upon the work in which 
you are especially interested, in one of his articles, send a stamped, addressed en- 
velope, and a careful, accurate, and brief statement of what your education is, what 
your experience has been, and where you wish to begin your career; also, the amount 
of time and money which you can give to your apprenticeship. He will write you a 
personal letter, and tell you what you wish to know. 


**Anxious to Enter the Foreign Field” 


That caption appeared recently over an advertisement in a New York 
paper which ran as follows:” 

A large organization engaged in the sale of drug specialties and high-class propri- 
etaries in Central and South America is in need of several men with exceptional sales ang 
executive ability, to take full charge of territory. Men preferred who are employed at 
present, but want to change to a ficld that offers greater opportunities. Satisfactory remunera- 
tion will be arranged. It is necessary that applicants for thcse positions speak Spanish fluently, 
and Portuguese. If interested and convinced of your ability to come up to the high standard 
required, please write fully about your business expericnce, age, special qualifications, 
et Cetera. 


Ten years ago I was earnestly recommending American commercial travelers 
of unusual ability to study Spanish and to look into the matter of our trade 
with Central and South America. At that time America was shamefully neg- 
lecting the field which lies right at her door. Ten years ago a man would 
have had to force his way through the inertia of exporting firms, but to-day 
such firms are eagerly scanning the horizon for everything which is at all 
promising in the way of a commercial traveler for Latin America. 

Positions of this sort pay well, even in the beginning, but their possibilities 
are greater than their promise. In a word, a man’s position in such a Jine 
is pretty much what he makes it. 

I do not recommend young, untried men to try for such positions. It 
requires the poise and balance, the mingled urbanity and shrewdness of mature 
vears, to deal with the difficulties always encountered in such a line. It is 
emphatically ‘the way out” for that particular type of man who finds ordinary 
business cramping, who is of a roving disposition, and yet has none of the 
instability of the ordinary rover. 

No suggestion as to salary, coming from me, would be worth while, since 
what would be offered by such firms as the one whose advertisement I have 
quoted, would vary with the conditions and the man. But it is safe to say 
that a successful man easily could run his salary and commissions up into many 
thousands a year. 

Many men have written me as to this line of work, but a large number 
seem unable to make up their minds to learn the languages needed. Let me 
say that this.is absolutely necessary. It might be possible for a salesman of 
American goods to manage a trip or two with an interpreter, but the difficulties 
are thereby enormously augmented; in addition to this the sympathies of the 


customer are invariably lost. 
Spanish is not a difficult language; in fact, it is about the easiest of all 
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to learn. Persistent effort for three months will put any one in possession of 
a working vocabulary. One yea: of work, during the leisure hours of even 
a busy man, will give ease in ordinary conversation and a fair amount of fluency. 

Young men, not mature enough for the foreign field, can prepare for it 
not only by learning Spanish, but by acquainting themselves with the spirit and 
the customs and the life of our southerly neighbors. 


BPP CE HE 


UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 
Tk substitution ciphers we have examined so far have been of two 


kinds, 7.e., those that substitute for the letters of a given text some 

arbitrary arrangement of letters or figures, and those that are based 
on some systematic arrangement. A code that is arbitrarily arranged, serves 
its purpose to greater advantage than that which conforms to a set form. 
This is evident from the fact that the arbitrary substitution code has but one 
method by which it may be solved, and that is by applying the frequency tables 
of letters, digraphs, et cetera; whereas, in addition to being adaptable for solu- 
tion by this method, the systematic suhstitution code can be solved by discovering 
the svstem or the scheme on which it was built. 

These substitution cipher codes that follow some central idea generally 
contain a broad hint as to the plan of their construction. The tit-tat-to cipher, 
for instance, gives itself away at a glance, and in order to solve a cipher of 
this kind it is necessary only to find out where on the tit-tat-to figure the alpha- 
bet begins and how it runs—which is apparent after very little experimentation. 
In most systematized substitution ciphers, however, the key to their construction 
is contained in the first five or ten characters of the cipher message. In the 
cipher that will supply you with this week’s brain twister, the first number 
is the key. 

The cipher selected for consideration—which, needless to say, is a sub- 
stitution cipher of the systematic arrangement kind—was one that the late 
Inspector Steele encountered during the early years of his experience as a 
police official. It was, in fact, responsible to a large extent for establishing his 
reputation in the department as a cryptographer. Its history follows: 

A thief had felt the twinge of a guilty conscience for some time, and he 
made up his mind that the only way he could find relief was to go to the police 
and make a clean-breasted confession of all his shady enterprises, and let them 
deal with him as they would. He announced his intention to his pal, and a 
quarrel immediately followed between the pair, for one could not make a con- 
fession without heaping incriminations on the other, sufficient to produce a 
lifelong sentence behind prison bars for both. The quarrel was smoothed over, 
but the conscience-stricken crook persisted with his intention of giving himself up. 

Not long afterward he was shot to death. On his person was found a 
written confession of his life of crime; evidently he intended. to take it to 
the police in a day or two. The actual killing was done by a hired gunman, who 
was caught almost in the very act, and not long after his capture the police 
also arrested the dead thief’s former pal arge of instigating the murder. 


, on the chi g 
The former pal was tried and convicted, |! 


ut on a technicality he was 
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given a new trial. He had a few friends among politicians of shady repute, 
who, he thought, would see that he and his hired gunman got off with light 
sentences; or, rather, that he himself would be acquitted, and that it would be 
proven that the killing was the outcome of a thieves’ quarrel. With this in 
mind he wrote several notes in cipher to the gunman, whose cell was in an 
adjoining corridor; the cipher notes were written on scraps of paper which 
were inserted in the pages of books that the former pal borrowed from the 
library, and which were passed on to the gunman fer him to read. 

Here is one of the cipher notes. You'll find its solution in the issue 
out next Tuesday. 

99-88 94 94 83 74 84 78 81 85 94 81 77 94 90 87 87 92 94 79 74 84 78 
84 78 79 87 90 88 94 90 80 98 go 95 90 76 84 78 87 95. 


Last week’s message is: “Stuff is hid under steps in cellar of deserted 
house 411 Adams Court.” ‘The key is the division of the alphabet into groups 
of five letters, and the substitution of the letters of one group for the correspond 
ing letters of another group. 








In the Next [Issue You Will Find: 
One Complete Novel 


At Milepost 92 


By Charles W. Tyler 


Subway Tham’s Birthday 


By Johnston McCulley | 


Additional Installments of | 
The Green Eyes of Bast | 


By Sax Rohmer 
and 
Jack o”’ Judgment 
By Edgar Wallace | 


The Open Secret of Scotland Yard | | 


The second article of the series on the police of London and Paris 


By Joseph Gollomb 


Distinctive Short Stories by Scott Campbell, Charles K. van Riper, 
Frank H. Williams, and others. 























MISSING 





This department, conducted in duplicate in DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE and 


WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE, thus giving readers doubie service, 
Its purpose is to aid them in getting in touch with persons 


of charge to our readers. 
of whom they have lost track. 


is offered free 


While it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 


“blind” if you prefer. 


In sending “blind” notices, you must, of Course, give us your 


right name and address, so that we can forward promptly any letters that may come 


for you. 


We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us unsuitable. 


If it can be avoided, please do not send us a “Gieneral Delivery” post-office address, 
for experience has proved that those persons who are not specific as to address, 


often have mail that we send them returned to us marked “not found.” 


It would be 


well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 
When you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your 


notice out. 


Now, readers, help those whose friends or relatives are missing, as you would like 
to be helped if you were in a similar position. 

WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or tele- 
gram, asking for money “to get home,” et cetera, until you are absolutely certain that 
the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 


Fr tMEDLIE ° ‘ARL, who, about Mareh 5%, 1918, 

was at Becta Oklahoma, and wrote to his 
people, siadina that he would be called to mili- 
lary service a few weeks from that date, and 
has not been heard from since. Ile was about 
five feet five inches in height, with light curly 
hair, and weighed about one hundred and forty 
pounds, He had a scar on one of his eyelids. 
iis brother and sister are very much worried 
at having had no new of him. and will be 
most grateful to any one who will be kind enough 
to let them know if they have heard anything 
of him, or know what has become of him. 
WitLiamM H. Frrediies, 6155 Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois, 


NFORMATION WANTED regarding the_ rela 
tives of a boy born on the 15th of March, 
1807, and adopted in August of the same year 
by a Mr. and Mrs. Frederick ID. Moser, of Tem 
perance, Michigan, who took him from_ the 
foundling home on Summit Till, Toledo, Ohio, 
where he had been given the name of Paul. 
Fae mother is supposed to have come from 
alifornia. There is important news for his 
eclatiere if they can be found, and any as 


sistance given will be sincerely apy reciated 

Please write to Lew F. CoLuins, R. F.D, No. 5, 

Port Clinton, Ohio. 

WE rR. VIOLET ADELE.—Nine years ago she 
vas taken from Cleveland, Ohio, to the 


llome Saad Country Club, Flossmoor, Illinois, by 
her uncle, Mr, Arthur Villeneuve She was 
twenty years old on August 17, 1919, is tall and 
dark, She may be known by the name of Olive 
Weir. If any one knows her present where 
abouts, or can help in any way to find her, 
they will do a great kindness by communicating 
with her brother, Epwarp M. Wetr, Jr., Box 85 
Boston, Ohio, Summit County. 

DEWEY.—IIe — is twenty-four 


H AL! abo 

ye: YUES old. IIe and his sister, Mary, were 
left at the orpbans’ home in Westfield, Indiana, 
when he was about thirteen years old. Any 
information will be gratefully received by his 
cousin, who is very anxious to find him and 
will be thankful for any from readers 
of this magazine. Mrss Cook, T. I. 
HIolecomb Manufacturing Draper and 
Van Buren Streets, Indiana, 





assistance 
CATHERINE 
Company, 


Indianapolis, 


RUYER, G. CLARABELL 
of in Buffalo. New 


She was last heard 
York, in 1915. She was 
then eight years old. She was adopted by a 
family named Loransbury, of Franklinville, New 
York, and all efforts to get information of her 
have failed. If any one knows where she is, 
or can give any news of her, they will greatly 
oblige by writing to C, F. B., care of this maga 
zine. 


JOUNSON. 





JOSEPH, who went to Montana in 

the early 60's from Maryland, punched cat- 
the for Poindexter and Orr, later took up gold 
mining, in which he was succes estes, and when 
last heard of, about eight years ag had sold 
out and was on his way to his home in Mary- 
land. Any one who remembers him please write 
to his nephew, BENJAMIN Everetr BREAVIN, Jr., 
101 Dock Street, Annapolis. Maryland. 


B ASINGER, THOMAS—.After the death of his 
wife he gave his infant daughter to a fam- 
ily named Green, in Illinois. Ie was last heard 
of in Ohio. He has married again. His grand- 
daughter will be glad to get any news of him, 
or of relatives. Mrs, LASKer L. Gentry, Broken 
Arrow, Oklahoma 
-— LE, FREDERICK W.—He is thirty-three 
ars old, five feet nine inches tall, full 
face, and has a boat tattooed on his chest le 
was last seen in Baltimore about one vear and 
a half ago. His mother is very anxious to hear 
of him Mrs. IleLen Sincie, 614 North Bel- 





wood Avenne, Baltimore. Maryland. 
Ke ISTOFPFERSEN, KARL EMIL, a Dane by 
birth, forty-one years old, tall, broad-shoul 
dered, with curly hair. He was last beard of 
in Grayling, Michigan, about eleven years ag 
Ilis mother is very anxious to hear ¢ him. 
and will be grateful to any one who will e 
her news of him. write to ALBERT Kir i- 


Please 

TOFFERSEN, 619 West I 

Maryland. 

REILLY, JOuN. Ile was born onthe fourth 
P Aug 1804, at the city hospital on 

I lackwell’s A < was placed 

in the Catholic Found East Sixts 


tedwood Strect, Baltim 








eighth Street. New ¥ y his grand 
mother, Bri Iget Reilly. ow ithout hi mother's 
know ledge Any information regarding him will 
he fully appreciated by his moth rr. Please 

to Mrs. McCarey, 1341 Avenue A, New 





York City 

















OUNTER, 
her for six ve 


SUSIE.—Her mother has not seen 

3, and as she is now get- 
ting on in years e would be very happy to 
receive some news of her daughter. She does 
not know whether she is dead or alive. She was 
last heard of in Albert Lea,- Minnesota. Any 
one who has seen her, or heard anything of 
her, or who knows where she may be reached, 
will do a great kindness by writing to Mrs 






ELLEN JACKSON, Box 35, Lake Mills, Iowa. 
LENE I.—Baby is dead, and I am _ heart- 
broken, We everything Please 


forgive 
come or write. M. B 
TONER, IRA, generally called Ed. He left 

Lowellville, Ohio, in 1897, and is supposed 
to have gone to some part of California. It 
was said that he had been seen in San Fran- 
cisco. Any one who knows his pr re- 
abouts will do a great favor by writing to E. 
M. W., care of this magazine, 


wats. ELMER RAY.—He_ is twenty-eight 

ears old, has brown hair and blue eyes, 
and was last heard of at Silverton, Oregon, five 
years ago. His brother and sisters, Fred, Min- 
nie, and Rena, would like to hear from him, 
or from any one who can give them pews of 
him. Any information will be thankfully re- 
ceived by his sister, Mrs. MINNIE MALLORY, 604 


Thompson Street, Pendleton, Oregon. 

M“: SLAIRON, CHARLIE.—As far as is known 
he was last heard of in Hardy, Arkansas, 

in 1906-7. Ilis father is dead, and his mother 








is now very old, and it would make her happy 
if she could communicate with her son. Ilis 
baby sister begs him to write. and will be most 


grateful to any one who will send her news 
of him. Eunice HOLLAND, Tox 637, Everett, 
Washington, 


M ¢bERMOTT, GEORGE L.—He is twenty- 

one years old, five feet eight inches in 
height, weighs about one hundred and fifty-five 
pounds, and has dark hair and blue eyes. He 
turns his toes in when he walks. H¢ { 
heard from in San Antonio, Texas. Ilis eldest 
sister died of influenza last April. His wid 
owed mother is worrying about him, and will 
be grateful for any news that will 
to communicate with him. Please 
Mrs. CATHERINE McDerMorr, 200 West Moulton 
Street, Watertown, New York. 


SMIL EY, LE ROY.—He is about twenty-nine 

years old, has dark hair and large blue eyes, 

aaa is five feet seven and a half inches tall. “He 

was last heard of in Casper, Wyomin in Oc- 

tober, 1919. His parents live in w. tn 

diana. Hie is asked to write to L, care 
of this magazine. 








ADDY.—Please come 
you all the time. 
Missing Department. 


W EST, 


home. Tena cries for 
Please write to M. B., 


NELLIE MARGARET.-—She was born 






in Ottumwa, Iowa, in 1809, and was put 
into the orphans’ home there when she was 
nine months old She is id to have been 


adopted by some people in California. Her sis- 
ter is very anxious to find her and will be most 
grateful to any one who will be kind enough 
to give her any information that will help her 

P ; 


in her quest ‘lease write to Mrs. DAisy I 


eare of this magazine. 

NE WMAN, JACOB.—He is now about fifty 
years old. Ile came from Sweden when 

he was quite a young man. Hie has blue eyes, 


wears iche, is very big, and has a 








he is a sear over one of his 
IIe disappe: ared some months ago from Kee 
Minnesota, and it is thought that he may 
gone to Sweden, but he is probably still some- 
where in the United States If any one has 
seen him, or knows where he is, they will sreatly 
oblige by writing to Mrs. Mary NEWMAN, Kee- 


watin, Minnesota 
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CASTON, LEWIS LEROY.—He enlisted in the 

‘anadian army one year before the United 
States entered the war. He is thirty-three years 
old, nearly six feet tall, with black hair and 
very brown skin, Ife is half Indian and col- 
ored. It is said that he was wounded and was 
in a Canadian hospital, but it is not known 





where. Lis sister will be very grateful for any 
news of him, as she does not know whether he 
is dead or alive. Mrs. PrEArL Davis, Sodus 
Point, New York, 


G 80GG, R. M.—He was last heard of in 
France, in 1918. If any one knows his 
address will they please send it to C. S., care 
of this magazine. 
Sc HACK, saddler and_har- 
Christian Schack, of 
was last heard from in 
Sacramento, California, in 1897. Ile is ear- 
nestly asked to write to his sister, Mrs. Marip 
JARGER, Boonville, Missouri. 


OTTO.—He is a 
ness maker, a son of 
soonville, Missouri. He 






NFORMATION 
know if my 


WANTED.—I am anxious to 
father, DETLE NITER, has a 
brother living in Bellevue, East St. Louis, [11- 
nois. If so I would be glad to hear from him 
or from any relative of his. Mrs. EMMA 
SmirH. R. F. D. No. 1, Jackson, Nebraska. 





I ONSFORD, NEWTON D.-—He was born in 
~~ Duektown, Tennessee, and was last heard 
of in California, He is sometimes known as 
Harry Cranford. Any information concerning 
him will be greatly appreciated by his brother, 
WILLIAM W. ONSFORD, 1116 West Twelfth 
Avenue, Corsicana, Texas. 


UMPHREY, GEORGE.—He separated from 
his wife about twenty-five years ago. [le 

was last heard of at St. Joe and Fordland, Mis 
souri. His son, who was too young when his 
father left home to remember how he looked 
and so is unable to describe him, would like 





very much to hear from him, and will be grate- 
ful for any assistance, TT. T., care of this maya- 
zine, 


I ILL, MRS. JOE M.—Her maiden name was 

Cumberledge, and her stage name Evelyn 
Lovelace, Hier home was in Wheeling, West 
Virginia. She was last scen in Charlotte, Nort 





Carolina, on January &th. 1908. Hler husband 
will appreciate any information about her. Jop 
M. Hitt, Box 546, Spartanburg, South Caro- 
lina 

] OUNSON, HARRY.—Please write to 

a brother at 40 Pine Street, Detroit, Mic! 


zap, or to your wife. as she is very 
{ 





to hear from you. . HAkry JOUNSON, 
Root Street, Chic: 10, Illinois 
SPFRUMHER, GLADYS.—Please write to you 


brother in care of this magazine. BILL 
ARENCE, CARTER (.—If you see this, writs 
to me. I am worried. M. H 
M ICHAEL, AUSTIN G.--He was with Com 
pany is, 115th U. S. Infantry, at Camp 
McClellan, Anniston, Alabama. A ‘friend who 
has not heard from him for two years would 
like to have his address. Please write to Harry 
Saruger,, $02 North Walnut Street, Hartford 





City, Indiana. 

SHIENKS, OTTO.—He left his home late in 
wn . 191%, and was last heard of in 
Pallas , 1 tle is five feet six inches tall, 
has brown “hair and eyes, a dark complexion, 
and a sear 2 little below his left jaw If any 


one knows his present address they will greatly 
y sending it to his parents, who are 
much distressed about him, and anxious 
to hear of him. Mrs. G. SHENKS, 1515 Ch 
Houston, Texas, 
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LAWTON, RICHARD C., and his wife MARY. RIFEING, CHARLES E., and his wife, LULU 
who were last heard from in Oakland, When last heard of they were in Kansa 
California, in 1915. There is a message for City in 1912. IT have important news for them, 
them from their son, GrorGe F. Please write and any information that will lead to their 
to M. M. L., care of this. magazine. whereabouts will be gladly received. A. J 
3 : : PHIELELD, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Canada. 
S 1L0EN, ROLLAND E.—He left home 


* 

eighteen months ago. He is tive feet nine INDSTROM, J. A, F.—When last heard from 
inches tall, weighs one hundred and twenty-five he was working in Gloversville, New York. 
pounds, has blue eyes and light-brown hair. Iie is a glove maker, and was born in Sweden. 
His mother is heartbroken at his absence, and Ife is about fifty years of age and weighs one 
his father begs him to come home, or write. hundred and forty pounds. He is bald on the 
Ceci, A. Suorn, 205 Arsenal Street, Water- top of his head. Any one knowing him will do 
town, New York. a greg favor by writing to Prererson, care of 


magazine, 
ge CLAUD E,.—Write to your old aes , 
a was discharged on the twelfth of BALTON, MRS. DORA, maiden name Cranfill. 
iuvctahee, and have been trying to find you She was last heard of in Los Angeles, Cali- 
for some time. Top STorMEs, 411 Race Strect, fornia, about three years ago. <Any informa. 
Searcy, Arkansas. tion that will lead to communication with her 
will be highly appreciated by her brother, I. 
ICH, CHARLES GEORGE.—He was born at ID, CRANFILL, Cisco, Texas. 
ilyde Park, Massachusetts, on July Srd, 
1888. He is about tive feet five inches in heizht. BRAWN, WILLIAM.—IHIle was last heard of in 
has blue eyes, medium-brown hair, light com- Lynn, Massachusetts, in 1908, where he 
plexion, and weighs about one hundred and went on a visit. Llis home was somewhere in 
forty pounds. He was last heard of in 190% w Mexico. Us wife was a Canadian named 
His sister is anxiously seeking him, and will I ha Zeigler His daughter, Nellie Mae, is 
be most grateful to any one who will send her very anxious to find him and will be deeply 
his address. A. M. R., care of this magazine. grateful to any one who can give her news of 
her father. Mrs. Man Breck, General Delivery, 
ONOVAN, RAY.—Hle was in the navy on the Fresno, Califoraia, 
U. S&S. S. Virginia for a while. His home . 
is somewhere in Connecticut. Please write to O ASON, JOIN, or Slochkestade, who was last 
your old shipmate and let us get together again. seen at Bassano, Alberta, in the summer 
Grorce R. Jones, 815 East Marshall Street, of 2912. His family is very anxious to hear 
Richmond, Virginia. from him, and he is asked to write to his sis- 
ter ANNa, care of this magazine. 
OHNSON, CHARLES.—He was last heard of 
at 20 McWilliams Avenue, one year and a H ARRIS, LIET ANT Hl. M., of the Rail- 
half ago. He is about five feet ten inches tall, way “Transportation Corps, who 
and has a very dark complexion. Any one charged from service at Camp Pike, 
having information about him, or knowing his September Srd, 1919. If any one knows where 
present whereabouts, will do a reat favor by he is now they would confer a great favor by 
communicating with his sister, S. & writing to me. I would be glad to hear from 
Write, Box 330 Wynyard, Saskatchewan, Can- any officer who was associated with him at 
ada. Camp Vike. <A. B. Corrie, Newburg, Missouri. 
ELLA, DOMINICK. ‘When last hi oe from B& ow N, R. C.—Your buddy would like to hear 
tenn was - s. — Pg Phan a rom you. Tle has some yaluable informa 
7 - SAV? Sel, sine tion yo you. Write to 26223 West York Street, 
complexion, brown hair. Has a scar on his right Philadeiphig hommawion wis 
- ; deiphia, Pennsylvania. 
hand. Any news concerning his whereabouts 


eee eS Peeve, BS al VRAY. ALEX. and his brother JIM 
- are asked to communicate with a relative. 
LACK, CLYDE.—He is about thirty-seven The * born in Soures, P. E. 1., about sixty 
years old, five feet eight inches tall, has years a Their father’s name was Alex. He 
blue eyes, light-brown hair, and a light com- had 2 brother, John, and two sisters, Mattie 
plexion. There is news awaiting him, and any and Maggie. Any information will be gratefully 
information that will lead to communication appreels by a son of John. Please write to 
with him will be greatly appreciated. Bb. F. JOHN, care of this magazine. 
M. M., care of this magazine. 
B™ TTY, ALONZO ALLEN, the sen of Wil 
YIARLTON, WILLIAM.—Ile was an English P linm A, and Emma J. Betty, who left his 
and was born somewhere near Shet home at Rockford, Washington, twenty-three 
left home when he wus fourteen years years ago last May 2th. Ilis mother is get 
went ‘a, Sailing the Atlantic for ing old and wants to see him before she dies 
number of years. Ile afterwards came to is father ; Frank are dead and she is all 
America and arri i Indiana. He died in f , ii aby sister is in poor health and 
Caruthersville, Missouri, at the age of fifty-two ‘t at she may hear from her dear brother. 
If any one of his English relatives will com- ase wri to her. Mrs. LEONA M. McDon 
municate with me, their kindness will be very ALD, 812% West Sprague Avenue, Spokane, 
much appreciated. Henry CHAariron, Box 214, Washington. 


Caruthersville, Missouri, 
> : . , \SON ns LAR e is about fifty- 
BARDON, ELMORE JOIN A. Ile left his M on ars old ongen gM S ent cok 
home at 42 Main Street. West Springtield, seaitiea hs about one hundred and sixty pounds. 
seen in Buckner, Arkansas, about 
en yenrs ago He was a brother of 


i Ss 
Massachusetts, on the 21st of March, 1917. ik +g WAS “ 
was thirty one years of age on April 4th, LOL \ veSOY 
Ile is about five feet eight and a half inch: teore Mason who lived near Linden, Texas 


tall, and has a, hair and gray eyes. Ilis as’ to his whereabouts will be 
mother would like him to write to her as sh ‘ _~ ' ; ve 
is heartbroken and worrying about him. Morrer, , , > es See See as 
care of this magazine. 
" ; : ; We hav information for the following per- 
Sc ‘ ABER, FRANK.—He was_formerly in th sons, whose mail has been returned to us, and 
S. army, stationed at Nogales, Arizona, shali be glad to forward it again as soon a 
Presidio of San Francisco. If this should come re hear from them ri . who advertised 
to his n tice he is asked to write to his friends. for descendants of the Hecker family ; Margaret, 
who have been trying to tind him for the past y cs relatives named Bowers, F. A. Morgan, 
two years. JACK, Box 300, Waterbury, Con- 3 ‘a Sattrie, and the motber of Florence 
1ecticut, and Stella Rivenburgh. 
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No matter what work you are now doing, whether you are eighieen or fifty, o7 
whether you ever sold an article in your life, I can teach you the secrets that have 
brought success and financial independ to th ds of men just like yourself. 


Vu men who are struggling along in small-pay jobs, hoping and striving for success, I 





wish you could be here with me for just a few moments. I could show you how hun- 
dreds, yes thousands, of former bookkeepers, clerks, mechanics—men from every walk of 
life and of almost every age—have stepped to big-paying positions and splendid success 
in the seijling end of business. They simply wrote to me and asked for the same free proof I 
want to give you. They followed my advice and today are leading happy, prosperous lives- 
earning $2,500 to $10,000 a yearand more. Many drive their own cars, own their own homes 
—have plenty of money—travel about seeing the country and making hosts of influential 
friends. They have learned the secrets of successful selling. They are Star Salesmen. 
Here's Charles H. Shoemaker of Centralia, Wash., a 17 year old boy who learned these 
amazing selling secrets, left his job on a ranch which paid him $35 to $50 a month, tooka 
selling job and in less than six months was eurning $100 a week. 
Geo. W. Kearns of Oklahoma City, had never earned more than $60 a 
month and in his Own words “had never sold a dime’s worth of goods” in his 
life; yet after becoming a member of the Nationa] Salesmen’s Training 
Association, he quickly earned as high as $524 in two weeks. 
P. T. Balsbaugh of Enola, Pa., who was a fireman on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, took the N. 8. T. A. System and in a short time had jumped into 
the $10,000 a year class, 
Icould tell you about countless other instances of striking success. But that is not necessary. Let me prove to you— 
entirely free of charge—that I can make you a Star Salesman and help you to big success in this fascinating profession. 


° 
An Amazingly Easy Way to 
Become a Star Salesman time from it. The National Salesmen’s Train- 
ng Association, formed and managed by Sales- 


men and Sales Managers of proven ability, will teach you the secrets of successful 

selling in your spare time at home. You can get an inside grasp of the organized 

and simplified knowledge and experience of the country’s best salesmen. There 

are certain proven ways of doing and saying things in selling that get results. 

Once you know these principles you are ready to sell anything. The whole wide 
d countless firms will bid high for your services. 


Just send me your name and I will 
prove to you that I can make youa 
Star Salesman, that I can train you, 
as I have trained thousands of others, 
to get into this big-pay class where 
men are earning $2,500 to $10,000 a 
year and more. Write me today. 





The way to get into this wonderful calling 
and on the way to a magnificent salary is 
almost unbelievably simple. You don’t have 
to give up your present job or take an hour’s 





Partial Summary of 
N.S. T. A. System 


Opportunities in Salesmanship f 
Fond Is of Sal hi world is your field an 





Personality and How to Develop It 


The Wholesale Salesman 

The Specialty Salesman 

The Retail Salesman 
Direet-By-Mail Selling 

The Art of Advertising 

Memory Training 

Preparation and Use of Samples 
Overcoming Competition 


s Our Free Employment Service will help you 

A Job is Ready @S& «clect and secure a good paying gelltns ‘posi- 
tion just as soon as you are ready to take it. 

Soon as You Qualify You don’t have to wait until you've finished 
the training—you can earn as you learn. There are opportunities everywhere, and 
we keep in close touch with the leading manufacturers and wholesalers throughout 
the country. They know what N. 8. T. A. men can do and that is why we are 
swamped with requests for Salesmen, Why don’t you qualify for one of these big jobs? 


Analyzing the Territory 
Building Up the Territory 
Use of Words in Expression 
Elements of Correct English } 
Use of Logical Argument and ply sign and mail the coupon below. 1 

Suggestion A Knight of the Grip,” a fascinating book on Sales- 
Useful Points in Judging manship and particulars of our Free Employment Service. 

Customers i ! ters of men who qrithout previous ¥ 
r h ave made enviable success through the N.S. T. A. 

pproach for Interested Salesmanship Training and Employmen 

Attention getting this valuable information, 

Answering Objections for Decision king. The 


Fail of, the coupon may change Ff cn 

i i 
Closing to Get Favorable Action fe. You have everything to gain and nothing 
Self-Cheeking Yo jesmanshi, 


trend of your li 
to lose. So mail the coupon now. x 
Street 
Reaching Your Final Goal— 


Z National Salesmen’s Training Association /. 
Suecess Jity 


Dept. 4-D, Chicago, , U.S.A. / ? 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


How to Prove These Statements / 5.55) Scleamea’s Training Association 


You don’t have to take my 
at My Expense .ocP oni dhix’ suet ter me Dept. 4-D, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
send you Free Proof of every statement I have made. Sim- With no obligation on my part, please send m 
It will bring you / pane, Knight of the Grip’ and fuji information 


about the raining and Employment 
rv 


. § . 
ice. Also a list showing lines of business wi 
openings for salesmen. 


Service. 


Fd MAMO.cccccccccsccoccccoccccccceccccscccccccs ceccccece 
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We guarantee at any time dur- 
ing the first year of your enrollment 
to refund the entire amount paid if immedi- 
ately upon the completion of ten examina- 
tions you notify the school that you are not 
satisfied with your Course. 


DareYouCuarantcE 


YOUR Service? 


Will you guarantee your service to 
your employer as we guarantee our service 
to you? CAN you? Think it over. Think 
what “absolute satisfaction” means in dollars 
and cents— if you can deliver it. Guaranteed 
service is simply the difference between * ‘getting by”” 
and GETTING ON. If you are only “getting by,” 
you pod Be increasing your earning pow*r, or if you 

can’t guarantee your service, then you need and 
should get specialized t7 training. 


We Guarantee Our Training 


Make no mistake about that! When we 
undertake to make you a skilled worker in your line, 
we absolutely and unreservedly guarantee to satisfy 
you insofar as quality and thoroughness of trainin 
go. We accept students on no other basis but that of 
satisfaction or money back. 25 years’ experience en- 
ables us to stand back of our work. We know HOW 
well enough to guarantee our service to you. You 
risk nothing by enrolling. You can’t lose a cent. Our 
training will enable you to guarantee your service 
because of your training. That means the position 
you want, and bigger pay. 


Training Decides Pay 


There’s no question about it. You get paid for onl 
what youcan DO. That depends on what you 
Increase your knowledge with one of our practical 
Courses_and your earning power increases accord- 
ngly. You can train at home in your spare time — 
backed by the assurance that we guarantee to satisfy 
you. There are no strings to that offer. Let us send 
you our Free Bulletin and ye details, Check 


and mail the coupon TOD 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
of Correspondence, Dept, 644, Chicago 
bo} Of OF ¢ E Ss 


ats} 



















































TRAINING-THE XEY_ TC 


roy send me booklet and tell me how 
can fit myself for the position marked X: 


..High School Course 








..Business Manager 


...-Electrical Engineer .... Auditor 
.... Telephone Engineer . Certified Public Acc’nt 
... Architect Stenographer 
.. Draftsman Bookkeeper 


... Fire Ins. Adjuster 
... Sanitary Engineer 
.... Automobile Engineer 
....-Photoplay Writer 
....Employment Manager 
..Foreman’s Training 
Course 


a -Building Contractor 
ese Struct aral pod 





“Ge . Engineer 
....Steam Engineer 
. Shop Superintendent 
wyer 





‘Bdae. 





ease 







| 


everywhere, 

Train Yourself in Spare Time. Atsmall cost 

eee ee ar al you can fit 

a ecriety r this paying profes- 

pty ion, Hi  flemakableSystemhas placed 
hundreds sf menin eting bok, 


Fuca’ and Special 9) Da Day iter. ook, Gotta gr Bots. 


FEDERAL FINGER PRINT 
620 Kemper Bldg. 


INSTITUTE, be 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Don’t Wear a Truss 


BROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 








sent ‘on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
ogether as you would2 


broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to ar it, 
Protected by U. S. pat- 
ents. Catalogue 4, ‘meas- 
ure blanks mailed free. Send 
mame and address today. 
Brooks Appliance Co., 212C State St., Marshall, Mich 











Have You Ever 
Read 


PICTURE- 





— PLAY? 


Bubbling Over with 
Screen News 


mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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WHY MAN— 

we made this 
cigarette for 
you! 










OUR highest ideal of ciga- 
rette enjoyment begins the 
day you get acquainted with 
Camel cigarettes! They win you 
on their quality. 


Camels expert blend of choice 
Turkish and choice Domestic to- 
baccos is so new, so smooth and 
so fascinating you’ll prefer it 
to either kind of tobacco 
smoked straight! 


Camels are unique in so many 
other ways that appeal to Camels are sold every-— 


smokers. They have a remark- rei po ocen} 
able mildness, but that desirable <i#sz**fes © 20 cons; 
“body” is al/there! Again,Camels ;ifszettes) in s glass- 
leave no unpleasant cigaretty {7.5 sfronély re. 


the home or office sup- 


aftertaste, no unpleasant Ciga- [Pi oT hen you travel 
retty odor! R. J. REYNOLDS 


TOBACCO CO. 
The real way to appreciate “°° “% 
Camels best is to compare them 
puff-by-puff with any cigarette 
in the world at any price! 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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“We Must Fly To-night” 


Out of a deep sleep he woke her. She thought 
she knew him so well. Yet now, at two in the 
morning, he burst on her with this terror—this 
_ mystery—this what? 
| It’s the beginning of one of the best mysteries 
ever solved by the great detective. 





Ii TH 


PT TTR 





LOIN 
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ie American Conan URB 


He is the detective genius of our age. He has 
taken science—science that stands for this age— 
and allied it to the mystery and romance of de- 
tective fiction. Even to the smallest detail, 
every bit of the plot is worked out scientifically. 
For nearly ten years, America has been watching 
his Craig Kennedy—marvelling at the strange, 
new, startling things that detective hero would 
unfold. 


FREE £6 source 


To those who send the coupon promptly, we will give 
FREE a set of Edgar Allan Poe's works in 10 volumes. 

When the police of Paris failed to solve one of the 
most fearful murder mysteries of the time, Edgar Allan 
Poe—far off here in New York—found the solution. 

The story is in these volumes 

In England and France, E dane Aflan Poe is held to 
be the greatest writer that America has produced. To 
them he is the great American classic. 

This is a wonderful combination. Here are two of 
the greatest writers of mystery and scientific detective 
Stories. You can get the Reeve at a remarkably low 
price and the Poe FREE fora shorttime only. Sign 
and mail the coupon nowe 


Qn owh thir Couper} 
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LNT SPL NY 
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bit ag ly 








Guaranteed for SOOO Miles 
Pe sitcag see GUARANTEE 


rong, Dew ible Tread Tires are 
wm .. by our skilled mechanics, made of 
double the amount of fabric than any ordi- 
nary tire. Free from punctures or blow- 
outs, Our customers receive from 4,000 to 
10,000 miles of service. np ed Free, 

der today at these low prices: 


Size Tiree’ Tubeo _™ 
ul 

80x3......$5.50 $1.60 $2.60 
0x3i5... 6.50 1.76 3.00 
831x334... 6.75 1.85 3.15 

a 2:00 3.40 
B1x4...... 8.00 2.25 3.50 
82x4...... 8.25 2.40 8.65 
yrs 8.50 2.50 8.76 





nd $2.00 deposit for each tire ordered, 
ouunes C.0.D. Tires shipped ones % te 
our examination. State whether 
1, plain or non-skid is desired. All same 
price. By send: ne te full amount of ae 
you can save 6 per 
with-order di soon. 


STRONG TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 
3019 Michigan Ave. Dept. 232 Chicago, Ill 











_HARPER & BROTHERS (Established d 1817) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 219 Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Send me, all charges prepaid, set of Arthur B. Reeve—in 12 volumes. Also 
send me, absolutely free, the set of Edgar Allan Poe, in ro volumes. If the 
books are not satisfactory, I will return both sets within 10 days at your ex- 
pense. Otherwise I will send you $2 a month for 13 months, 8.#8.Comb 4.2u 





Name... coccccccccccccccccccccccccvcsecseccessscesessesecces ee 
Address .. ccccccccsccccscccsssccccsecs ° ee eeeecesescccccccscee 
Occupation, ...cccccccccccsssceccecsessesessssssesasssesas eeecece 


Please mention this magazine when 
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+ a Truss 


Yes, stop it, yov inow 
by your own experie Be > 
it is only a make-shift, 
a false prop against a 
collapsing wall, and that 
it is eaqermining your 
health. Why, then, con- 
tinue towearit? Here 
is a better way, which 
means that tiresome, 
torturous trusses can be 
thrown away forever, 
and it’s all because 
Stuart’s PLAPAO-PADS 
are different, being 
medicine applicators 
made self-adhesive pur- 
posely to prevent slip- 
ping and to afford an 
arrangement to hold the 
Parts securely in place. 
NO STRAPS, 
BUCKLES OR 
SPRINGS 
ATTACHED, 


o— 
_t | De: cannot slip, so 































cannot chale or 
Press against the 
pubic bone. 
Thousands have treated themselves in the privacy of 
the home, and report most obstinate cases cured—no 
delay from work. Soft as veivet—easy to apply—inex- 
pensive. Process of recovery is natural, so afterwards 
no use for trusses. Awarded Gold Medal International 
Exposition, Rome; Grand Prix, Paris. Write us today to 
prove it by sending TRIAL PLAPAO, FREE. Address, 
Plapao Laborato: 


ries, Block 27, St. Louis, Mo. 


answering advertisements 
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were getting ahead had been devotin 
their work. Our treasurer used to 


working at a bench in the shop a few years ago. 


office up state. The chief designer rose from 
the bottom in the drafting room. 

‘All of these men won their advancements 
through spare time study with the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools. Today they 
are earning four or five times—yes, some of 
them /en times as much money as when they 
came with us. 

“So out of thisexperience we have formed a policy. 
Weare looking for men who care enough about their fu- 
ture not only to do their present work well, but to devote 
part of their spare time to preparation for advancement. 

“And I'll give you this job on one condition—that 
you take up a course of special training along the line 
of your work. Let the I. C.S. help you for one hour 
after supper each night and your future in this busi- 
ness will take care of itself.”’ 

Employers are begging for men with ambition, men 
who really want to get ahead in the world and are 
willing to prove it by training themselves in spare 
time to do some one thing well. 

Prove that you are that kind of aman! The Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools are ready and anx- 
ious to help you prepare for advancement in the work 
of your choice, whatever it may More than two 
million men and women in the last 28 years have taken 
the I. C.S. route to more money. Over 100,000 others 


are getting ready in the same wayright now. Surely 
the least you can do is to find out what there is in this 
proposition for you. Here is all we ask: Without cost, 
without obligating yourself in any way, simply mark 
and mail this coupon. 


this 


magazine 


Please mention 


“The Job is aay 


part of their spare time to study along the line of 
e a bookkeeper. 





on One Condition!” | 


“For a long time I watched the new men who came into this business. Some 
stood still—stayed right where they started. Others climbed—made each job 
a stepping stone to something better. 

‘‘Now, what was the difference? Well, I investigated and found out. 


The men who 


The factory superintendent was 
he sales manager started in a branch 








— — eee aaa TEAR OUT HERE Se cee eee ee ee 


{INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


when 


29 B, SCRAN 
Explain, -.... yon nn me, how a can ged “tor the posl- 
tion, or in the subject, _— which I x. 
)SALESMANSHIP 


ELEOTRIOAL ENGINE 
Electric Wene and TRetwese ADVERTISING 
Ww 


Electric Wirin indow Trimmer 
Telegraph Zarincer Show Card Writer 
Telephone Worl Sign Painter 

J MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER Railroad Jeamen 


Mechanical Draftsman 

Machine Shop Practice Cartooning 

Fag rice na BUSINESS MANAGEMEN? 
Gas Engine Operating Private Secretary 

OIVIL ENGINEER BOOKKEEPER 

“gpa shee and Typist 

Cert. Public Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 


Pinel TING 


STATIONARY ENGINEER 




















Marine Engineer Railway Accountant 

Ship Drafteman Commercial Law 

ARCHITECT GOOD ENGLISH 

Contractor and Bullder Teacher 

Archi bee School Subj 

Concrete Builder Mathematics 

Structural Engineer CIVIL SE Aye 

PLUMBING AND HEATING Railway Mail C 

Sheet Metal Worker Ladle erm OrenaTING 

Textile Overseer or Supt. iring : Spanish 

CHEMIST SORIOULTU RE Freneb 

Navigation Poultry Raising Italian 
————— - — 
Present laa 
0 — ~ — — 
Street 
and No, —— — — 
City State. ——aws 





answering advertisements 
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| Baby Midget 


freedom of action, necessary to its heal 
the ‘‘Baby Midget’ 


the baby’s skin. Like th 


beagert SUPPORTERS 


Silk, 15 cents; Lisle, 10 cents 
SOLD EVERYWHERE OR SENT POSTPAID 
GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON 





Hose Supporter holds the 
socks securely and allows 
the little one absolute 


growth and comfort. The highly nickeled parts of 
* have smooth, rounded corners 
and edges and they do 9 come in contact with 


For Women, Misses and Children 
it is equipped w'th the famous All-Rubber Oblong 
Buiton, which prevents slipping and ruthless ripping. 


th, 


















































~ Basch Book 
DIAMONDS 


money bargains 


et 
house of Basch still it offers in in this boo 
carat at . 75; 8-4 mpd 


Get thi a: 
Write py a eiry and watebes, 





pode fers bef: tr bora Jameel Bieber 
t. etergbetore ore Aiemena: 


L. Basch & Co., Dept. T1450 Sesto ond Quinny Strvedt, Chlonge, OL. 


of Money Saving Bargains in 


4-7 ok, in spite of ris of Hsing A, ey 


ack gurrantee. 











by actual practice. 
tories. 
evening. 





The men we train are in demand. 


Country-wide recognition. 


BODEE 








Write today for free catalog No. 26 


Your Opportunity in 
[ieee 
A pleasant, dignified profession. Taught 
Modern labora- 
Three months’ course—day or 
No previous knowledge or 


experience sequied. No charge for tools or equipment. 
Established 27 years. 


SSECHANICAC DENTISTRY 





NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BROOKLYN 
15 W.4425t. 15 Ut ano Walnut Sts. 15 Flatbush Ave. 
Please mention this magazine 














Your Chance to Make Big Profits inVulcanizing 


I’ere is your chance to get inv a hi aly profitable busine. 5 

which will make you indepenuent. High class vulcanizers 

ave in demand everywhere, 

Many of our graduates make 
$3,000 a year and over. 

We make the Anderson 
steam vulcanizer and Ander- 
son retreader and teach you 
the famous Anderson Method 
of Vulcanizing. Our stu- 
dents make good _ because 
they can do superior work 
with the Anderson machine 





and method and do it at 
one-tenth the cost required 
y all other vyuleanizers. 
Highly satisfied customers 
and large profits mean a 
paying business. Not only 
are we able to convince you 
of this, but we invite you to 
compare the Anderson make 
and method with others 

We have installed Ancer- 


son schools of vulcanizing in 
30 states for teaching the Anderson method of vulcanizing. 
The course requires 5 to 10 days and costs $20. If you 
buy an Anderson vulcanizer we return your $20 and pay 
jou $2 per day expense money while learning. 

Our reputation is valuable. We expect Anderson vuleanivers 
to do work which will outlast the rest of the tire. We 
expect Anderson students to succeed in a business way. ! 
success is our success. Therefore we do not sell an Anderson vul- 
canizer to anyone who has not received our course of instructions. 

Don’t miss this opportunity. Write today for full partic- 
ulars a Lan of Anderson school nearest to = 

DERSON STEAM VULCANIZER C 
32 Wiillams Bidg.. Indianapolis, Ind. U.S. A. 
nt your name to avoid mis: 














| 
when 








Do You Want to 
Get in the Movies? 


Thousands of new faces needed for this attractive 
and profitable profession. Seauty or experience not 
necessary. All types required. We co-operate direct 
with big movie directors whose endorsements of our 


the handsome illustrated 


service are published in 

booklet “The New Road to Film Fame.” Send 10 
cents today for this booklet and questionnaire. It 
explains plan fully and contains letters from famous 
film stars. If you are sincere in your desire to get 
in the movies, send for this book today. It may be 
your first step to film fame and fortune. Screen Cast- 
ing Directors Service, Desk 6, Wilmington, Delaware. 








BECOME A 
















judy At Home. Legally trained men win 
high positions and big success in business 
and publiclife. Greater opportunities now 
thanever. Bea ieader. wyers earn 
$3,000 te $10,000 gg nl 







LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Dept. 465-L Chicago, Ill, 





TENOR BANJ tooo i 


Wonderful new system of teaching note music by mail, tack first 
pupils in each locality, we give a $20 superb Violin Mand: 

Ukulele, Guitar, Hawaiin Guitar, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Banjo abso 
Very amall charge for lessons only, We guarantee suc 
. Complete outfit free, Write now. No obligation. 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. Dept. 35 CHICAGO, ILL 
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For the out-of-doors days 


KODAK 


And not merely the alluring picture story, but on 


every negative at least a date, and a title, too, if you like. 
Titling is the work of but an instant with an Autographic 
Kodak; is as simple as making the picture itself —and 
there is no extra charge for Autographic film. 


Tf it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 


Catalog free at your Dealer's or by mail. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








Agents and Help Wanted 


Patents and Lawyers 





GOVERNMENT POSITIONS are desir- 
able. Let bur expert ‘former, Government 


Examiner prepare you... Write today for free 



































INVENTORS desiring to secure patents 
“How To 
Send sketch or de- 








Songs, Poems—Contioued 





SONG-WRITERS’ GUIDE SENT FREE! 
Contains valuable instructions and 
Submit song-poems for examination. We 


















































































































































































































































bookiet giving -full information. Patterson | gcription for our opinion of its patentab'e | Will furnish music, copyright and facilitate 

Civil Service Bebo], Box Y. Rochester, N. Y race bar Randolph - Co., Dept. 42, Wash- ne ae yi Fi ta Studios, 
HOW MECH GASOLINE HEN YOU ington, D. C. us y as.» bi Ork. 

SE..L AT 2c; PER GALLON? orld, tests = kh ¥ SONG : 

for four years ‘to prove it. Secure ex- PATENTS. Write for Evidence of Con- HAVE YOU SONG POEMS? TI have 

clusive rights for your county. “‘Carbon- ception Blank and free guide book. Send best proposition. Ray Hibbeler, D102, 4040 
void,” Box 2," Bradley Beach, N. model or sketch and description for free | Dickens Ave., Chicago. ae 

RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPEC saa: Peterences, its patentable nature. Highest | “BTANISTS—SINGERS! Send us 50c and 

pt Attention. Reason > > “ = J : 
$110.00 a month to start and expenses; =e7 | We'll forward $2.00 worth New York's 
travel if desired; unlimited advancement. oe rn Victor J. Evans & Co., 767 latest hits immediately, also place you on 
No age limit. hree months’ home study. polcioas Washington, Pp. & our mailing list. George Sanders, Park 
Situation arranged. Prepare for perma- PATENTS. Highest references. Rates | Theatre, Bay Ridge, Brooklyn, N. 
nent position. Write for booklet CM_ 28. | reasonable. Best results. Promptness as- 
Standard Business Training Institute, Buf- | sured. _ Booklet free. Watson E. Coleman, 
alo, N. Y. oO Lawyer, 624 F Street, Washington, Motion-Picture Plays 

WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, fur- . C. 
nishing everything; men and women $30 to or x » “1 ices pai 

"i ati PATENTS PROMPTLY  PROCURED. PHOTOPLAYS wanted. Big prices paid. 

a 7 ora 7” a 4 . ‘ “ : 
ih es afl om gs OE ge lg Saney Personal, Careful and Efficient service. | Great demand. We show you how. Cet 
dale Co., Box 98, East Orange, Ny, #8" | Highest references. Moderate fees. Send | free particulars. Rex Publishers, Box 175— 

BE 7 DETECTIVE aeesiant - aged oe = fe rong at ad- | P-7, Chicago. 

: “ 4. xcellent oppor- ce. eorge imme aster of Patent a 
tunity, good pay, travel. Write C. T. Law, 18 D Loan & Trust Bidg., Wash- $50—$100 weekly writing Moving Picture 
luniwig, 436 Westover Building, Kansas ington, D. C. Plays. Get free book; valuable informa- 
City. Mo. tion; prize bel So gg iam Col- 

SIDE iE ?ATENTS, Trademark, Copyright—fore- | lege, Box 278, 9 ricago. 

SIDE-LINE SALESMEN—We have an PATI » _ Copyrig r 
attractive Hoe of premium assortments for po ge p lone gg er po ee FREE to writers—A wonderful little book 
live salesmen. Commission ftom $5.00 to | Solicitor. Prompt advice, charges very rea f . king hints, suggestions, ideas; 
$20.00 per order. ou want an upto- | sonable. bt ppg * az soggy BA pep on te a eG of euccenetel Story and Movie 
date ) today. {Canfield Mfg. Co., welte_Seocured, _ Mewes, Weabingten, DD. 0. writing. | Absolutely "Free. lust saildress 

ph Th LEGAL QUESTION ANSWERED. | Authors’ Press, Dept. 89, Auburn, N. 
f “DETEC phe ES _ EARN BIG MONEY. Latest court decisions. Remit $1 when 
wravel. Great demend. We train you. potines. Co-operative Law Bureau, City 
’articulars free. yrite. American Detec- all Station, Box 455. 
tive System, 1968 Broadway, New York. Personal 

“MEXICAN DIAMONDS flash like gen- -ATT WIe “NOW w -* 
uine, fool experts, stand tests, yet sell for Short Stories and Photoplays DO YOU WISH a ages ge you 

50th the price. Few live agents wanteu - Pec are to gain success, win frienc 8, be happy, 
to sell from handsome sample case; big $50 to $150 A WEEK, writing stories. | or the reverse? Scientific, convincing in- 
profits, pleasant work. Write today ex. | Previous acceptance not essential. Send for | formation. Wonderful results claimed by 
ican Diamond Imptg. Co., Box C D 3, Las ee 4 Rs ree va pene Wet seth ed rho “Key to Buccess | tlate lity 
Cruces, New Mexico . a ‘ or’ erary Bureau, es t 3t., | sketch for 10 cents and birthdate 1 

—— New York City. Yept. 300, 

SELL o1 hosiery and underwear direct : = tg og é aul 
to consumer. line—good profits WRITE NEWS ITEMS’ and_= Short -— ————— 
prompt deliveries guaranteed. Samples Stories for pay in spare time. Copy- CRYSTAL GAZING—THE cr ; 
ready. Write. The C D Co., Dept. 15, right Book and plans free. Press Re- SEND self-addressed stamped envel: or 
Grand Rapids, Mich. porting Syndicate (406), St. Louis, Mo. free instructions. Zancig’s Studio, Dept. 7, 

Age ence 7 Asb' Park, N. J. 
sae fener et investi aan: LEARN TO WRITE PHOTOPLAYS. My | ———~—""* 
nore Seer an F re- | book tells how, where to send, gives model, WHY BE ONLY HALF ALIVE? My free 
egn Detective Ss gta COPPTIEDE and pointers for 50c. Lester de- | book Man The Master tells you how to be- 

“DO YOU WANT T ‘/ ) Zier) B. 1461, Boston. come a, New Being Write Ogden Iealth 

» J T TO EAR? 3,006 st., 622 A > i. o ; 
e3.000 year? You can Go ft ees 000 to WRITE PHOTOPLAYS: $25—$300 paid | 1st. 622 Andrews Bldg., Cin. ; 
Advertisement Anderson. Steam Vulcanizer | MY one for suitable ideas. Experience un- ASTROLOGY—STARS TELL  LIFE’S 
in this issue. necessary; complete outline Free. Producers | story. Send birth date and dime for trial 

SALES AGENTS WANTED in every | Leasue, 439 St. Louis. reading. Eddy, 840 East 55th, Chicago, 

ope " « me " ¥ Suite 74. 
county to give all or spare time. Posi- 
tions worth $750 to $1,500 yearly. We 
train the inexperienced. Novelty Cutlery Shorthand 4 
Company, 14 Bar St.. Canton, Ohio. Miscellaneous 

AGENTS—$40-$100 week. Free samples. SHORTHAND. Best practical system. K. I. 

Gold Sign Letters any one can put on store Shorthand, learn in 5 hours; speed with ST-STU-T-T-TERING And 
windows. Liberal offer to ge agents. easy practice. Proof lessons, brochure free. Cured At Home. Instructive re 
Metallic Letter Co., 431 T. N. Clark, Chi- | King Institute, EA-26, Station F, New York. | waiter McDonnell, 80 Potomac Bank 
pa Building, Washington, D. C 

AGENTS—Get particulars of the best _— — Ey 
peying proposition ever put on the market; Candy SELL YOUR Pa oto PROP ERT Y , 
something no one else sells; make $4,000 ee i. Bigs erty 1133 
yearly. Address Albert Mills, Megr., 1459 : 20) £ ex, opt. , 
American Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. Pe cRI ag sae gpg oa alg Ric it Broadway, New York. 

BECOME DETECTIVE.—Big pay; easy ever tasted or the box with our compli- GENUINE Navajo Indian made blanke 
work; great demand everywhere; we show ments. Cheri, 142 8S. 15th, Phila Beautiful rugs, all sizes, priced very rea- 
you; write, Wagner, 186 East 79th St., New sonable. Write Navajo Curio Co., Gallup, 
York. Dent 508 New Mexico 
.,MEN—WOMEN, 18 up, wanted. — $100- Songs, Poems, etc. YOUR NAME on 85 linen cards and 
$150 month Hundreds government jobs case 20 cts. sents wanted for easiest 
pen Write for list Franklin Institute, WRITE A SONG—Love, mother, home, | selling novelties in the world. Outfit free. 
Dept. P2. Rochester Y childhood, patriotic or any subject I | John W. Burt, Coshocton, Ohio. 

AGENTS ¢ , rile compose music and guarantee publication 
Pr fi Sh bod aati Fob ate ying Send Mg ne ar Thomas Merlin, 222 
Marvelous invention doubles power, mile- | Reaper Block, Chicago. - 

SE cg ge i oc Hh WRITE the Words for a Song. We Vaudeville 
ir sensat C etidine re8 Bempie “Outht poe write music and guarantee to secure pub- ON THE STAGE! Exper un- 
Ford Car free. Write quick Ballwey Submit poems on any subject. sary. Send stamp for instruct book- 
Tent. 182. Toulsville, Ky. rarer ee oe “All About Vaudeville.” “LaDelie, Sta 
¥ ; <n Jackson, Mic 

MAN—CITY OK TRAVELING EE or Sy oe — ia ——— 
Experience unnecessary. Send for list of WRITE words for a_ song. We write 
lines and full particulars. Prepare in spare | Music, guarantee publisher’s acceptance . > Fa 
time to earn the big salaries—$2.5 to | Submit poems on patriotism, love or an Duplicating Devices 
£16,000 a year. Employment s ren- —_ Coester gee os 920 S. Michi- 
dered Members. National Salesmen’ 3 | gan Av., Koom sv, lcago. “MODERN” DUPLICATOR—A oss 
Training Association, Dept. 107, Chicago, WRITE WORDS FOR A SONG.—We jetter. $1.50 up. 50 to 75 copies pen 
uy write music, publish and secure copyright pencil, typewriter; no glue ,or tine 

MEI ¥ toh age for Detective work Submit poems on any subject The Metro- 40.000 firms use it. 30 days’ trial You 
Wr J. nor, Former Govt. Detective, politan Studios. 914 S. Michigan Avenue, need one. Booklet free. L. T. Durkir 
121. yp hg lil. Room 120, Chicago. Reeves & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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8 for 10° 
14 for 15¢ 
60 for 50° 
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Home Study 
Business Courses 


Do you want an important, high-salaried 
position? You can have one if you can do 


the work. LaSalle experts will show you 
how, guide you step by step to success and 
help solve your personal business problems. 
Our plan enables you to train during spare 
hours without interference with your pres- 
entduties. Give us your name and address 
and mark with an ““X”’ below the kind of 
position you want to fill. We will mail 
catalog and full particulars regarding our 
low cost monthly payment plan. Also our 
valuable book for ambitious men, “Ten 
Years’ Promotion In One’. Tear out and 
mail this advertisement today. No obliga- 
tion to you. Let us prove to you how this 
step has helped thousands of ambitious men 
to real success. 

ies inte sande eon ase COMIN Gia cena eter seems 6a 
HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: 

Training for itions as Auditors, Comptrollers, 
Certified Public Accountants, Cost Accountants, 
etc. 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION; 

Training for Official, Managerial, Sales and 
Executive Positions. 

TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT — FOREIGN oe 
DOMESTIC: Training for positions as Railro: 

and Industrial Traffi e Managers, ete. 


OMT: 
Training for Bar; LL.B. Degree. 
COMMERCIAL LAW: 
Reading, —— and Consultation Service for 
Business 
[PRODUCTION EF EPPFCIENCY? Training for 
Production Managers, Department Heads, and all 
those desiring training inthe48factorsof efficiency, 
Bh Lhe ad Me LETTER WRITING: 
arpning for positions as Correspondents, Mail 
irectors, and all executive letter-writing 
he 
mn ag AND FINANCE: 
Training for executive positions in Banks and 
Financial Institutions. 
BUSINESS ENGLISH: 
anes for B Cor 
t 


dents and Copy 





Bg ape SPANISH: 

Training for positions as ny Correspondent 
with Spanish-speaking countries. 

Oe. BOOKKEEPING: 
Training for position of Head Bookkeeper. 
EFFECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAKING: 
Training in the art of forceful,effective speech for 
Ministers, Salesmen, Fraternal Leaders, Poli- 
ow Clubmen, ete: 

‘os COACHING FOR ADVANCED AC- 
COUNTANTS: a for State Board and 
Institute Examinat 


LaSalle Extension University 
‘The Largest Busi: Training In 
in the World 

Dept. 465-R 





Chicago, Illinois 








(Present Position] 




















Send for FREE Catalog 


There are 128 illustrated pages_of Diamond 
Rings d La Valli Diamond Ear} 


EVERY ARTICLE IN OUR CATALOG is spec- 
ially selected and eteed unusually low. ‘. 
ever you select will be sent prepaid by us. 

see and examine the article right in your 
own hands. If satisfied pay one-fifth of purchase 
price and \( | balance divided into eight eq vl 


=a We are offering wonderful 
values in Diamond Rings, Soli- 










taires and Clusters, in ail the 
popular mountings, plain and 
fancy engraved, special at 


$40, $50, S76, $8s, $100, 
$150, and up. Credit terms 
one-fifth down, balance in eight 
equal amounts, payable montily. 
Our Catalog il- 
Watches lustrates and 
describes all thestandard worid- 
renowne atches—solid gold 
and gold filled cases. Splendid 
bargains in 25-year guaranteed 
atches; credit terms as low as 


$2.50 a Month 
LOFTIS BROS. & CO., National Credit Jewelers 


Dept. M.222 100to 108 North State St., 7 Mlinols 





are iaintinetive 
in beauty, o 
great brilliancy, 
set in the latest = 
fashionable Solid 
Gold Mountings. 
e guarantee 
entire satis- 














(Established 1858) STORES IN LEASING Citi 








LEARY WRITE stones 


There is a big demand for short stories, photoplays and feature 
erticles. You can learn how to write at homeinsparetime. Jack London 
said so. He and other great ook: have endorsed our home study course. 
Write For Free Bo ““How to Write’’ and full details of our 
Special Introductory Offer. This 

offer is limited. Don’t ae opportunity. Write today 


Hoosier Institute. Short Story Dept. 1704 Ft. fe, Ind. 











CUT YOUR 
OWN HAIR 


*“Tdo. It’s just as 


easy as combing. Saves 
me a lot of — money 
and trouble I ge 
gost the kind of ‘hate eve 
time 







HAIR CUTTER 


Rd $5.00 for Standard 







Zz 
Adjusted Sor any length 
Other sets at vari- nd for finishing around 
= prices on request. the ears and neck. 


You simply run 
Simple as ABC jo t0w kn 
through your hair. Done in a few minutes. Time 
saved-—-lots of money too, at the price for hair cuts 
nowadays. You ought to see some of the letters we 
get from people who said it ‘‘couldn’t be done.’’ Gness 
some of them never would have tri 
a Cowan if it hadn’t been for our 


30 Day Trial Offer °° 






Cowan MAIR curter co. 
Dept. 90 Kansas City, Mo. 
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Did YOU 
Enjoy This 
Magazine 





? 





We have striven very con- 

scientiously to give you 
an honest, clean-cut, interest- 
ing magazine. If you think 
that our effort has been suc- 
cessful, will you not help a 
good thing along by telling 
your friends where good fic- 
tion of uniform quality may 
be found? 


By doing so you will favor 
your friends as well as the 


publishers. 





a 


Street & Smith Corporation 
Publishers New York City 
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A bulky thing, the first 
Ingersoll, but it told time. - 
Its direct descendant, small 
and thin, tells time both in 
the dark and in the light. 


] 


Huy 








FIFTY million Ingersolls have been made 

ard sold since Robert H. Ingersoll’s‘‘Yan- 
kee Contraption” first amazed the world at 
the Columbian Expositionat Chicagoin 1893. 
In the process of time, the first Ingersoll has 
evolved into 15 different Ingersoll watches, 
including jewelled models and the famous 
Ingersoll Radiolitesthat tell time in the dark. 
To commemorate the first quarter century 
of work, Ingersoll has had published a book 
“Time Telling Through the Ages’’ (Double- 
day, Page & Company, $3.00) the first com- 
plete book on the subject, 296 pages of 
romantic authoritative history, interestingly 
written; attractively illustrated. See this 
book at stores showing the Ingersoll Anni- 
versary Window Trim, or ask your Public 
Library, or write us. Robt. H. Ingersoll & 
Bro., 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Ingersoll Watches 
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BECOME AN EXPERT 


CCOUNTANT 


The Profession That Pays Big Incomes 


Never before have there been so many splendid 
opportunities for trained accountants—men whose 
training combines a knowledge of Auditing, Cost 
Accounting, Business Law, Organization, Manage- 
ment and Finance. Few professions offer better . 1 
portunities to young men of ambition and intelli- 
gence. The tremendous business growthof this coun- 
try has created a rich field for the expert. Thereare 
only about 3,000 Certified Public Accountants to do 
the work of the half million concerns needing pro- 
ficient accounting service. The expert accountant 
is also needed today in every big executive organization. 


Knowledge of Bookkeeping 
Unnecessary to Begin 


If you are ambitious, you can train for one of these big 
tions, The La Salle method. will train you by mail under 
he direct supervision of Williay B. Castenholz, A. 

P. A., former Comptroller and Instructor, University of 
Hlinois, assisted bya large staff of Certified Public Account- 
ants including spenabers of the American Institute of Ac- 
countants. You will be given whatever training, instruction 
or review on the subject of bookkeeping you may personally 
need—and without “or expense toyou. Our big free 
on the accountancy fully how we train 
you from the ground up according to your individual needs, 
from the simplest bookkeeping principles to the most ad- 
vanced ee problems. All text material supplied 
in the course has been especially prepared in clear, easy-to- 
understand language so that you can readily master the 
principles by home study. 


Small Cost— Easy Terms 


Mail the coupon now and get our free book which fully 
describes our expert training course and tells all about our 
Money-Back Guarantee, C. P. A. examinations, state reyu- 
lations, salaries and incomes, and how you can qualify for a 
high- grade accounting position without interference with 
your present position. d in the coupon and find out how 
we have helped over 200,000 ambitious men, and learn what 
we can do for you. 


Valuable Book FREE 


A prominent Chicago executive says: 
“Get this book “Ten Years’ Promotion 
In One,’ even if its costs you $5.00 for 
acopy.” Let us send it to you free, 
with iterature X -—> how you 

can train for Account- 
oney job without interference 
with your present duties. Send 
coupon today—N 


—-— MAIL THIS COUPON _-_— 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
“The Largest Busi: ining Ii inthe World"’ 
Dept. 465-H Chicago, Ilinois 

Send at once wipes ,cost or obligation to me, your 
valuable book, ‘“Ten Promotion in One,”’ also your 
book of ‘Accountancy ‘yacts and full details of your course 
in Higher Accounting. 


















Needed 
—like rubbers 
in wet weather 


Because Piso’s protects the 

children by soothing irri- 

tated and tickly throats— 

allaying troublesome 

coughs and hoarseness, Keep Piso’s in 
the medicine cabinet ready for instant 
use. It saves weary trips at night and 

brings quick relief. 


30¢ at your druggist s Contains no 
opiate Good for young and old 


mriek 


for Coughs & Colds 











DIAMONDS 
for a Few Cents a Day 


SEND your name and address and we will send you our 


128-page book of diamond bargains. It is the result of 
nearly 100 years’ experience and shows you millions of 
— worth of jewelry to choose from—and they may 
be paid for at the rate of only a few cents a day. 


No Money Down 
The diamond you select will be sent upon your simple re- 
quest—without a penny down. Then if you do not think 
it the greatest bargain you have ever seen, sendit back et 
our expense. If you decide to keep it, your credit is g 


8% Yearly Dividends 


You are guaranteed an 8 per cent yearly increase in 
valne on all ex You can also earn a 6 per cent 
bonus. The book tells how. 


Write Toda 
OW. You will be 


Send your name and address today— 
under no obligation. You = receive our 128-; “pase diamond 
ee it a am your name and address 


*TM-LYON 6 CO 


1 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 
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Factory 
Price direct to you 
This $12 Officer Shoe 
Hand sewed. First Grade. $ 6 89 


OFFICERS 
SHOE 


The factory a 
to youatonly . 


The retail price oe this shoe is 
$12.00. It is made of the best wa- 
terproof mahogany calf leather. 


give the best wear. 
shoes are not just as we 
You don't lose 


Guaranteed to 
If these 
say, send them back. 
a cent. 

If you are sending money order or 
check, do not include postage. Pay 
only $6.89 for shoes. We pay postage. 
State size. 


These shoes are built to be good for 
work and dress at the same time. 
U. S. NATIONAL ARMY SHOE CO. 


Dept. 355 Westfield, Mass. 





















| is the story of Peter Perkins and how h u- 
lated Ay oat 00 in ten years by Bd on "25 per \ 
month in high-grade listed ated ks and bonds on a 
novel plan. “Getting Ahead” is as interesting as 
anything you ever =, 

nds have read it and a “getting ahead” financially on the 
same sane You will 4 Secoksated wl with it. But better Lay hel ii show 


safety. W: 
WRITE FOR If TODAY. - 


BEL & CO.. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
143K South La Salle St,Chicago 


‘® Delivered vouFREE 


Your choice of 44 styles, color and sizes in the 
famous line of RANGER” — shown in full 
color in the big new Free aH ay all the 
freight charges from Gis - oer Sewn. o 

a jowed cn the 

Days Free Trial bicycle you se- 

lect, actual riding test in your own town. Do 

not buy until you get our great new trial offer. 

EASY PAYMI if eeet at asmall advance 
‘actory-to-Rider cash prices. 

. HORNS, pedals, single 
repai 

















ir parts for all 
makes of bicycles at half usual prices. wooms 
you such values and such te: 

MONEY vo t write today for th the j 


”) CYCLE ‘COMPANY 
Dept.L-4 Chicage 


big new Catalog 






















Saved $64.00 
On a Diamond 


A Nevada customer writes: *'$136.00 diamond appraised 
at $200.00. Bold it for $185.00." —(Name on request.) 


‘ij Y Thi is firm nearly % century old, rated over $1,000,000.00, 
Mee, en money on high grade jewelry. Amazi ing bargains 
4 in unpaid loan d Free 

Why Pay Full Prices 


Prove for yourself that it’s unnecessary. Sen r name for won- 
derful lists free. Bo aes qpemrstoty Jeacribed ie ’ "deta il. Radi. 
eaily different 36 prices before you buy. 


Send for Latest List 


Diamond Loans [ot sel! anpsid loans. 7 
far under market prices. Free graminations Amazing Vi 
bargains proved by customers’ lette: today, “4 
JOS. DeROY & E SONS, s081 £ 8861 DeRoy Bide. 
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broke 



















N. oh eA Marine Ratvowal Hank Bank of Pio 
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Baird-North Book 
of Advance Styles 
Now Ready 


Mailcoupon below for your FREE 
copy. See at whata great saving you 
can dress in the 
modes set by Paris 
and New York as this 
season’s leading styles. 

Supreme quality is what _— 
naturally ex t in 
ment offered thisold estab 
lished firm of Baird-North Co. 
and you'll be more than aartee 

ably surprised at this superb 
showing of the very latest styles 
displayed in our Style Book. 


All Silk Taffeta 
Dress teeta 
sign, on style Taffeta D 

is 7 illactration of the gplendid vi 












ird- ity’ 
Book. It would be difficult to equal thia 
attractive costume elsewhere at anywhere 


_ ribbon in two yen cole 
; lined with fine uality silky mull Sizes 


to 20 years for 8 with —_ skirt. 


Women with 
89-inch skirt. 


1$A421—Black, 
with C ope agen 


”” tin, 
‘fe etching styles in the Baird-North 
. This smart China Piping Straw is in 
the Grooping ie ye pode pony omen J to most reed 
woman aiting of satin on brim is o 
a handsome wreath of vari-color ee 
— and velvet flowers,satin foli 
Genui ine big value. Price 


One of man 
Ss Book. 





2675 


"] Mail This Coupon NOW! 


You will be delighted with the beautiful things shown in the 
Baird-North Style Book at prices amazingly low for guaranteed 


Coats, suits, dresses, lingerie, millinery, hosiery, 


Send i today! 
BAIRD-NORTH Co. 


3327 Broad St. Providence, R. I. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your book of ad- 
vance styles. | 


high quality. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 





Auto and Tractor Mechanic 
Earn $100 to ve a Month 
Young man, are yo’ 
peop ey inclined? 
tothe Sweency 

~— Learn to be 
an ex i te 
with tools not books, | Roth 
Do the work yourself, wil Malt 
that’s ‘the secret of the 


of practical training by which 6,000 “" 
Ye = U.S. oe e 

ernment and over expe! 

mechanics. Learn in a few weeks; no previous 

experience necessary. 

FRE Write today for ostrated, free catalog 

° 
working 


showing Sta 
LEARN A TRADE 


SCHOOL OF AUTO-TRACTOR-AVIATION 
86 SWEENEY BLOG. KANSAS CiTy, 0. 





‘ouring 
fe » drive and demonstrate 1920, rhe 87H. P. BUSH Car—Tim- 
ken | Willard Batteries—2- Danser. Gite. r-Fall Floating 
4 


moe! i ae 
Rn BUSH Adress De = nineah Bred oo ‘airvod 
COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. 
Many newspaper artists earning $30.00 to 
$125.00 or more per week were trained by 
my course of personal individual lessons 
by mail. PICTURE CHARTS make orig- 
inal drawings easy to learn. Send sketch 
of Uncle Sam with 6c in stamps for sam- 
ple Picture Chart, list of successful stu- 
dents, examples of their work and evi- 
dence of what YOU can accomplish. 
ase T age. 
The Landon School °! fartooning 
444 SCHOFIELD CLDG., CLEVELAI ND. OMG 


ANY BOOK 
IN PRINT 


Delivered ai B year Ener: standard authors, 
fine editions: new books. all at biggest 
savings. Be sure to send postcard for 


Clarkson's catalog. 

Write for our great book catalog. 

This catalog is a short course 
literature and is so used by some of Am. 
erica’s leading Sniversities.s woe, 000 boo 
lovers buy fromit. Free ‘ou write oo 
THE BOOK 
BROKER 


428 CLARKSON BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLS. 


























TABLETS 


Grippe 
Cold 
in the 
Head 
Headaches 
Neuralgias 
Spanish Influenza 
Women’s Aches and Ils 
Rheumatic and Sciatic Pains 
Ask Your Druggist for A-K Tablets 


(I£ he cannot supply you, write us) 








Dozen Size 


<5C 


Small Size 


10c 





Fac-Simile 


See Monogram MK on the Genuine 





The Antikamuia Remedy Company, St. Lows, Mo. 
Write for Free Samples 


FREE BOOK 
: a 
en | ae 


Learn Piano! 
This Interesting Free Book 


shows how you can become a skilled 
player of piano or organ in your own home, 

at r usual cost, Dr. Quinn's 
tamous Written Metliod is endorsed by leading musicians 1 n heaus of 








State Censcewaber ies. Successful25 years. Playchords at oncear a <r 
| plete piece in every key, within 4 lessons. Scientific yet « 
| derstand, r beginners or teachers, old or yo one. an music 


Folly iNustrated. Fo 
| tree. Dipioma granted. Write today for 64- wg EY book, **How to Learn iano 
M. L. Quinn ‘Conservatory. Studio aD jai Union Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


Elgin, Waltham, Howard, Illinois 


or any watch you want. Easy Payments 
and 30 days Free Trial. Send for Big 


Bowe pages wonderful values, diamonde, 
tches, rings, jewelry, up-to-dato de- 
e ety ee ne nevet 














Liberty Bonds 
os Depi.i 46 StLouis Me. , 














CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING—Continued 








Farm Lands 





eur splendid 

No swamps 
per A. Easy 
churches, 
pure wa- 


RAISE BIG CROPS on 
hardwood lands in Michigan. 
or stones Only $15 to $35 
terms 10 to 160 A. Schools, 
markets, R. R. Fine climate; 
ter, lakes & streams. Money loaned to 
settlers. Oldest and largest company. Write 
today for free booklet Swigart Tend Co., 
X1265, First Nat'l Bk. Bldg., Chicago, Il. 








Wanted to Buy Coins, Stamps, etc. 
a! 

IT’S LIKE FINDING MONEY when you 58 JENUIN . SIGN STAMPS—- 
mail us false teeth (with or without gold se ——s — Bese ae, Salvadot 
fillings) old or broken jewelry, diamonds, | Mexico War issues, Venezuela, Salva 
oe, ng sold, wf platinum, mag- | and India Service, Guatemala, China, et 
neto points, gold or silver ores and nug- 0 cets 50% 
gets—War Bonds and tam Highest a eS ge A in lists 
prices paid. Cash by return mail. Goods zo : tablished 33 
returned in 10 days if you’re not satis- | ‘Tee. We buy stamps. Established 
fied. The Ohio Smelting & Refining Co., | years. Hussman Stamp Co., Dept. 65, St 
253 Lennox Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. Mo. 
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HOUSANDS of men everywhere are doing the same. 
Many are getting more than this. Some are opening 

garages of their own. Why don’t you get into the 
auto game too? Men in other lines with a little mechan- 
ical ability have doubled their earnings after getting into 
the fascinating field of auto construction and repairing. 
Ten times the number of men now engaged in the busi- 
ness are needed. Fine, -hig paying jobs are waiting for 
me who “know” to fill them. Read below and find out how you can fit 
yourself to hold one of these big, man’s size jobs in your spare time, 
without going away from home at a cost of only 7c a day. 


Learn at Home 


No need to pay for an expensive course 
that will take you away from home. 
You can learn the auto game at a cost 
of one-tenth the expense of going away 
to school. You don’t have to serve an 
apprenticeship either. Use spare time 
only and keep right on with your pres- 
ent work. This Library of Automobile 
Engineering and Tractor Information 
will make an expert out of you and fit 
you for the biggest kind of job. It is 
in six thick volumes, with 2600 pages 
and 2300 pictures, plans, diagrams and 
blueprints, etc. Every part of every 
well known car is explained. They 
teach you everything the best auto 
schools teach. 


‘ple ee 


Fifteen great auto engineers prepared ee 5 
these money-making books for men 

like you. You don’t have to know a thing about cars 
to understand them. Every page is written in plain, 
everyday language and they begin right at the begin- 
ning. With every set we give FREE a consulting mem- 
bership in our society. You can write our engineers 
any time and get their help on any proposition on 
which you get stuck. 


a * Spolin ; iy: 
FREE Examination! | Wicd terion’ tin 


nition; Starting and Lighting Systems 



















ae 


Mail the coupon for free examination. Don't send any money. Shop Kinks; Commercial Garage Des:g: 
We will ship the books (all 6 volumes) by express colléct and you and Equipment; Electrics; Storage Batte - 
can have a whole week to use them as if they were your own. Give ies; Care and Repair of Motorcycles; Com- 
them every test you can think of. Take them to your shop. Show mercial Trucks; Gasoline Tractors. 


them to your friends and ship them back at our expense if you M > 

don't want to keep them. If you do keep the books to help you Blueprints of Electric 

earn more, send us only $2.20 Youca, send the balance of the one ry 

21.80 price the same way— $200 each month. Only 7 cents a day Wiring Diagrams 
his is your chance to double your earnings—earn two dollars 

im the same time it takes to one owe The coupon is 


your start. MAIL IT TODA Don’t “ag 




















§ AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY t 
Money= 3 Dept. A 104 CHICAGO, U.S. A. 1 
Q Please send me the 6-volume set of Automobile Engineering for? 
days examination, shipping charges collect. If I decide to buy I will 
t @ send $2.80, within 7 days and balance at the rate of $2.00 a month 
us ‘ unt:1821,80 has been paid. Then you will send me a recei t show 1 
e ing thas the set of books and the Consulting Membership are mine 
| and fully paid for. If I want to get along without the books, I will 
al “ notify you after 7 days to send for them at your expense { 
s 
This i Name PAARMAGeRodnss ces oncsocececceecoseoenpeeeces ° 1 
§ City Se a ia eapalgeabiabin 1 
American Technical : Reference ; ! 
Society :: Chicago Please Fill Out All Lines ] 
ee ee ee es GE ee cee GE See ee ee 
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OVEN BAKED BEANS 


SAVE yourself trouble and expense. You needn’t 
burn coal or gas for hours—Heinz has really baked 
these beans, thoroughly, in dry-heat ovens, until they 
are rich, mealy, digestible, satisfying. 

Save yourself worry. Heinz Beans will never 
disappoint you. 






FOUR KINDS 


Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 

Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato Sauce) 
Boston style 

Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Meat 
(Vegetarian) 

4g Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 


One of the 
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| WILL TRAIN YOU AT HOME 


A real position like this—for you 


— ———eae 
The country needs thousands of trained, Certificated Electricians to fill good positions—and at big 
pay. It’s all a matter knowing how, and I will teach you by my up-to-date, modern instruction. You 
can learn at home, without interfering with your regular work, by my highly successful method of 
Home Instruction in Practical Electricity. Preden NOW, and be ready in a few months to earn your 


$65 to 2175 a Week 

















Send for This Book 


My book, “HOW TO BECOME AN EXPERT 
ELECTRICIAN,” has started thousands of 
young men on the way to splendid success, 
A new edition of this book has just been printed. 
I want every young man interested in Elec- 
tricity to have a copy, and will send you one 
ABSOLUTELY FREE AND PREPAID. Write me to-day. 


How I Train My Students 


As Chief Engineer of the Chicago Engineering 
Works I know exactly the kind of training a man 
needs toenable him to get and hold good positions, and to 
earn big pay. have trained hundreds of men who are hold- 
ing splendid electrical positions. Many are now successful 
Electrical Contractors. 


I give each of my students personal attention 
and a complete and thorough training. I give 
him a SPLENDID EL EC TRICAL OUTFIT FREE, and 
much of the training is done by actual werk. When my 
students graduate and receive their Certificate they are 
ready for areal position. But still more, at any time you 
wish you can come to our splendidly kre se d Electrical 
Shops for special training. Noother school can give you this, 


WRITE NOW—DON’T DELAY 


Action is what counts. 
Write me, or send me the coupon, right NOW. 


Delay never got you anything. 
and get started now. 


“ES 22k" Chicago Engineering Works 


Dept. 434 1918 Sunnyside Ave. 
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A Real Opportunity for You 
Wishing is never going to make your dreams 
come true. You’ve got to study—to learn. 
A man is worth $2 or $3 a day from his neck down—and 
no more; but there is no limit to what he can be worth 
from his neck up. — , : 

A trained mind is what gets the big pay. It 
is this training that you need, and I can train 
you in a few months. Are you ambitious to make a real 
success—then send me the coupon—to-day. 


Electrical Outfit—Free 


To every student who answers this ad I am 
giving a Splendid Electrical Outfit of standard size, Elec- 
trical Tools, Instruments, Materials, etc., absolutely free. 
Furthermore, to every Electrical Student I give a truly 
valuable surprise that I cannot explain here. 
















I am continually receiving requests 
from employers to send them trained 
Electrical men. I assist my students to 
secure good positions. I keep in touch 
with them for years, helping and ad- 
vising them in every possible way. 


* Chief 
Engineer - 
COOKE, 
, Dept. 434 
1918 Sunnyside Ave, 
Chicago, Ill. 


SIR: Send at once— 
fully - epai d an ey 


Get started— 





Baby Faces 
grow plump and ruddy on 


Grape:-Nuts 


the breakfast cereal of happy chil- 
dren and grown-ups everywhere! 


“There’s a Reason” 














